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PREFACE 


This is an attempt to study mysticism ‘directly and from within’, as 
Staal says. It is an attempt to study the concept of the Divine Name 
and its repeated remembrance in the Indian tradition as a means 
to God-realisation and compare it with similar concepts in 
Buddhism, Christianity and Sufism, the mystical branch of Islam. 
The work is based on the authority of the mystics belonging to 
these creeds who are our ‘forerunners’ on the path towards the 
Reality. They come back to us from an encounter with life’s most 
august secret, filled with amazing tidings which they can hardly 
tell. The only way to understand them is to follow in their footsteps 
which lead to the ‘endless end’. 

The present work is a product of my three-year Fellowship at 
the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla, and I wish to 
thank its former Director, Professor Margaret Chatterjee, and the 
present Director, Professor J.S. Grewal, for their support. My 
thanks are also due to the Institute’s Librarian, Shri B.K. Suri, and 
his staff for their uniform courtesy and cooperation. 

Professor Anne Feldhaus of the Arizona State University, USA, 
has placed me under deep obligation by going through the whole 
typescript very carefully and making it presentable. Shn Surjit 
Kumar deserves my compliments for his elegant typing. 

I feel deeply indebted to Professor Dr Giinther D. Sontheimer 
for kindly agreeing to write a Foreword. 


Poona S.G. TULPULE 
November 10, 1990 


FOREWORD 


The name of God plays an important role in all the mystical and 
religious traditions of the world. But perhaps nowhere has the 
meaning of the divine name been more intensely and uncompro- 
misingly explored by mystics than in India. It is not only in the 
high level mystical traditions of India that we find the importance 
of the divine name. Its spiritual efficacy is acknowledged on all 
levels of Indian culture. Simple nomadic shepherds in Maharashtra, 
for instance, cannot begin to sing their oral epics about the gods 
and their deeds without formally invoking them by remembering 
their name. But Indian religious traditions again and again return 
to the view of the mystics that God cannot be realised by ritual and 
language alone. Even paradoxical speech (sandhyabhasa), which 
undoes the language of ordinary experience, is ultimately reduced 
to syllables or verbal symbols, as elsewhere in the world. Thus we 
have the letters Alpha and Omega, or the three first letters [AH of 
the name of God (IAHWE) in Hebrew, or the syllable Om, or the 
“Ram” of Kabir. This attitude is based on the experience that by 
thinking and speaking about God the seeker may reach but cannot 
name him. Indian poet saints share, for instance, the beauty and 
power of the poetical word of the medieval German poet-saint 
Angelius Silesius, and yet are, like him, aware that even the most 
beautiful, perfect poetical speech about God must necessarily 
remain inadequate. Thus Tukaram laconically says: The name of 
Vithoba is sufficient. 

Nobody is probably in a better position to deal with authority 
about the subject of the “Divine Name in the Indian Tradition” 
than Dr S.G. Tulpule. His long association with a modern 
philosopher and mystic, R.D. Ranade, his unique mastery of the 
literature of the great Maharashtrian saints, and his remarkable 
familiarity with Western and Eastern forms of mysticism and 
philosophy eminently qualify him to trace in a scholarly and 
insightful manner various mystical traditions. But he also does not 
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hide his spiritual commitment to the subject; this commitment 
enlivens the book and takes it beyond the purely academic. 
Western readers will be indebted to Dr Tulpule to know more 
about an elusive, but central spiritual concept in Indian and other 
religious traditions. 


Heidelberg GUNTHER D. SONTHEIMER 
September 1, 1990 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY: 
MEANING AND VALUES OF LIFE 


The Inner Disorder 


One of the signs of the modern age is a kind of widespread mental 
uneasiness. It is traceable to the neurosis of emptiness which is 
reducing the lives of many to senseless absurdity. In the words of 
Radhakrishnan, “We are the children of our age, sceptics, 
unbelievers, nihilists. There is a schism in the human heart, an 
inner disorder, a profound fissure in our make-up. Deep down we 
share the religious instincts which we deny on the plane of reason. 
The will to believe is resisted by the pleas of reason. We need to 
find our way back to the living spirit which reconciles opposites. 
We are on the threshold of a new age of spirit” (1967, pp. 7-9). Many 
centuries ago, in his Commentary on the Proverbs, Thomas 
Aquinas pointed out the obvious truth: “It is necessary for the 
perfection of human society that there should be men who devote 
their lives to contemplation.” The words are truer today than when 
they were written. Let us also listen to the words of Isherwood, an 
enthusiast of Vivekananda: “I do get tense and depressed when I 
think about the future. My doctors have prescribed tranquilizers, 
but they don’t make me tranquil, only dull and sleepy. So why not 
devote a few minutes a day to this meditation? It’s kind of 
insurance, really. I take out hospital-insurance in the superstitious 
hope that it will save me from ever having to go into hospital. Why 
not take out Vivekananda insurance in the hope that it will some- 
how save Jones from dying and losing his identity?” (Cetanananda 
1980, Foreword, p. 4). Even the psychologist C.G. Jung in his old 
age had a strange inscription carved over the door of his house. It 
read: “Called or Not called, God is present.” 
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Meaning and Purpose of Life! 


Questions about the meaning or purpose of life have been raised 
since old times. They arose in the context of observations about the 
‘vanity’ of life such as those made by the author of Ecclesiastes.” 
Aristotle raised the question why one ‘would choose to be born 
rather than not’, and in reply quoted the view ofa still earlier thinker, 
Anaxagoras. The meaning or purpose of life was, indeed, one of 
the main themes of Aristotle’s Ethics. He held that this purpose 
was to be found in the essential nature of human beings. The rational 
life is peculiar to man, and therefore, fulfilment and happiness 
consist in perfecting it as far as possible. He rates the intellecutal 
life (which he identifies with a life of contemplation) higher than 
the moral life, for by following it, man approaches as nearly as 
possible to a godlike existence. According to Aristotle, contempla- 
tion is both the highest form of activity and also the most continuous 
one and hence the purpose of human life. “The wise man can practise 
contemplation by himself, and the wiser he is, the more he can do 
it.” If Aristotle found the answer to the perennial question about 
the meaning of life in the contemplative way, Tolstoy found it in 
God’s law, or rta, to use the Vedic term. After coming to the conclu- 
sion that ‘the only truth is death’, Tolstoy asked himself the question, 
“What is the meaning which is not destroyed by death?” and the 
answer he got was, “the union with infinite God.” He came to 
recognize that all living humanity had a certain ‘faith’ which made 
it possible to live and that this faith is the power of life, without 
which one cannot live (1905, Ch. 2). Baier accepts the position of 


! Oswald Hanfling has presented an excellent Reader in his ‘Life and Meaning’ 
(Open University, Oxford 1987), representing the main lines of thought in this area. 

? The name of the author of Ecclesiastes seems to be a pseudonym. He was a sage 
of the Isralite and early Jewish tradition. Scholars of the past generation, however, 
suggested that Ecclesiastes was an anthology of the reflections upon existence 
written by different hands. The English title follows the Greek name of the book in 
the Septuagint and means “one who addresses an assembly.” The Ecclesiastes 
contains the philosophy of God-centered humanism (cf. The Encyclopaedia of 
Religion; ed. Mircea Eliade; Macmillan, New York, 1987; Vol. 4, pp. 577-79). 

3 Aristotle's Eudemian Ethics in its English translation by Michael Woods, 
OUP, Oxford 1982, 1177 b. 
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natural science that living organisms have not appeared on the 
earth in accordance with the deliberate plan of some intelligent 
beihg, and hence life cannot be said to have a purpose or 
significance. But he concludes that, “in so far as it makes sense to 
speak of a meaning or purpose of human life, it is Christianity 
rather than modern science that robs man of purpose.” The Christian 
answer to the problem is, he argues, really no answer at all. But there 
is a sense, according to him, in which meaning and purpose can be 
found in our lives; and in that sense they are enhanced rather than 
undermined by the scientific world-view. (Hanfling, 1987, pp. 20-33). 


Modern Approach 


Thinkers like Taylor and Nagel approach this problem negatively. 
Taylor compares the human situation with that of Sisyphus of the 
ancient Greek myth, who was condemned to an eternal life of 
meaningless activity—pushing a stone to the top of a hill from 
which it would immediately roll down again. The picture of 
Sisyphus is the picture of existence of the individual man, of 
nations, of all human beings, and of the very life of the world. Then 
why does man live? What is the purpose of his life? Taylor answers 
optimistically that it is the will that is in him to live which makes 
him live. “The meaning of life is from within us, it is not bestowed 
from without, and it far exceeds in both its beauty and permanence 
any heaven of which men have ever dreamed or yearned for.” 
Unlike Taylor, Nagel makes no attempt to arrive at an optimistic 
conclusion. According to him, human life is ‘absurd’, absurd not 
on the ground of the familiar arguments about the futility of 
human life, but because we take our lives seriously while aware of 
the other point of view. “The two inescapable view-points collide 
in us, and that is what makes life absurd.” A mouse’s life, according 
to Nagel, is not absurd, “because he lacks the self-consciousness 
and self-transcendence that would enable him to see that he is 
only a mouse” (Hanfling 1987, pp. 39-59). So, ignorance is bliss! 
Schlick has introduced yet another note into the discussion. 
What is wrong with human life, according to him, is that we are too 
much burdened with goals and purposes. Man must try, therefore, 
‘in all his doings’, to ‘give himself up entirely to the act itself.’ There 
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are two areas of life which correspond to Schlick’s ideal: they are 
youth and play. It is when we are children, he says, that life truly 
has meaning: “If we need a rule of life, let it be this: Preserve 
the spirit of youth. For it is the meaning of life” (Hanfling 1987, 
pp. 20-33). Wohlgennant is also concerned with the meaning of 
the question about meaning as the title of the chapter in his 
Philosophie als Wissenschaft shows: “Has the question about the 
Meaning of Life any meaning?” (Hanfling 1987, pp. 34-38). 

Thus, on the whole, modern Western philosophers have treated 
questions about the meaning or purpose of life with a certain 
reserve. That is why a question like “What is the meaning of life?’ 
sounds meaningless to some thinkers. Still it serves to express 
some kind of permanent unease about the human condition— 
feeling that there is something wrong with life. If Schopenhauer, 
the pessimist of pessimists, can be said to represent western 
thought about the meaning of life minus its compulsive optimism, 
then we can say with him that since life itself is bad on the whole, 
we may ‘console ourselves with death in regard to the sufferings of 
life, and with the sufferings of life in regard to death ’ (1970, pp. 
41-54). We had Buddha in India to say the same thing: sabbam 
dukkham, all life is a misery: and following him the great Sankar 
who harped upon the vanity of human life in his famous stotra 
known as the Mohamudgara. 


Indian Thinking 


But there is one great difference which is vital to the comparison of 
Western and Eastern thinking about the meaning of life. The core 
of Indian thought in this regard is expressed in the Bhagavadgita: 
mama vartmanuvartante manusyah partha sarvasah (O Partha, 
human beings follow my path in all ways) (4.11)*. Jnanadev brings 
out the essence of this statement when he renders it as follows: 


“Dekhe manusyayjata sakala 
hé svabhavatah bhajanasila 


4 Radhakrishnan’s translation of the word sarvasah as ‘on all sides’ does not 
seem to be correct. The next verse in the BG (4.12) clarifies the meaning of sarvasah 
which is ‘in all ways’. 
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jalé ase kevala 
majha thai.” (Jha. 4.66) 
(“See, the whole mankind is by its very nature solely devoted 
to me.”) 


Even the refrain of Sankar’s renunciative hymn mentioned above 
is “bhaja Govindam, bhaja Govindam,” meaning “be devoted to 
God.’ In another hymn known as Anatmasrivigarhana-stotra, 
Sankar repeatedly stresses the unquestionable importance of spiritual 
realisation, which is, according to him, the ultimate goal and hence 
the meaning of human life. “Yena svatm4a naiva saksatkrtobhut” 
is the last line of each of the verses in this hymn. It means: “by 
whom the Self, or the Atman, is not realised”, and forms a kind of 
rejoinder to the statements made in the first three lines; e.g., “what 
if he has acquired knowledge recognised by the royal court? What 
if he has travelled to different beautiful countries? What if he has 
bathed in holy waters like the river Ganga? What if he has 
repeated a million times some mantras? What if he has conquered 
passions like greed and anger? All these things are useless in the 
absence of Self-realisation which should be the one and the only 
end of human life. As Ramdas says, in this fair of mortality the 
only profit that we should seek is God (Dasabodh 12.8.34). 


The Question of Values 


This leads us to the question of values. This question has been 
discussed in Indian philosophy right from the times of the 
Upanisads. The Kathopanisad’s preference of sreyas, or higher 
bliss, to preyas, or worldly joy, is well known (2-1-2). The search for 
the Sreyas is, according to Indian philosophy, the value of values, 
and the sreyas consists in religious consciousness. The human 
mind seeks value. It strives for unity and coherence, for harmony 
and beauty, for worth and goodness. Each of these three values, 
namely truth, beauty and goodness, has its own specific charac- 
teristics. But religious consciousness transcends all of them. It is 
not reducible to either intellectual or ethical or aesthetic activity, 
or a sum of all these. Whether the Western ideals of truth, beauty 
and goodness, or the Indian ideals of satya, siva and sundara, 
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none of these takes God into consideration. This reminds us of the 
famous reply the French mathematician, La Place, gave to 
Napoleon Bonaparte: “Sire, I see no necessity for the hypothesis of 
God.” Similarly, the modern thinker has no consideration for God 
while discussing the question of the purpose and values of life. The 
positivists identify religion with service to humanity, and this is 
then called humanism, or in the words of Radhakrishnan, 
‘religion secularised’. The French school of Emile Durkheim and 
his followers treats religion as a social phenomenon. Ames, for 
example, defines religion as nothing more than “the conscious- 
ness of the highest social values.” (Quoted by Radhakrishnan 
1937, p. 64, n. 2). This belief that the only values that matter are 
human values is the central tenét of the humanists, who owe it to 
Plato and Aristotle. But both Plato and Aristotle are clearly aware 
of deeper needs of the soul which have to be satisfied. To be human 
we must feel that we are related to something that ‘transcends the 
finite and the conceivable.’ 

There is a story about the visit of an Indian philosopher to 
Socrates. When Socrates told him that his work consisted in 
enquiries about the life of human beings, the Indian smiled and 
said that one could not understand things human unless one 
understood things divine. It is these latter which rationalistic 
humanism ignores. But the roots of man’s being are in the eternal, 
and his destiny is not limited to the duration of his life on earth. 
Thus, truth, beauty and goodness are the cognitive, the aesthetic 
and the ethical sides respectively of our life—but only sides, 
however vital and significant they may be. As Radhakrishnan 
says, “we require the three together, cognitive illumination, 
emotional stability and practical power, inward light, ineffable 
beauty and strong fire, a life in which the three become closely 
bound up with one another, where what we see, adore and live are 
one. Here we find the essence of religion, which is a synthetic 
realisation of life. The religious man traces the values of truth, 
goodness and beauty to a common background, God, the holy, 
who is both without and within us. The truth we discern, the 
beauty we feel and the good we strive after is the God we 
apprehend as believers. While art or beauty or goodness in isolation 
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may not generate religious insight, in their intimate fusion 
they lead us to something greater than themselves. The religious 
man lives in a new world which fills his mind with light, his heart 
with joy and his soul with love. God is seen as light, love and life.” 
(1937, p. 201). 


God-realization the Highest Value 


It is thus the ideal of God-realisation that gives meaning to human 
life. All other smaller ideals like Truth, Beauty, Goodness, or 
even Humanism are contained in it. The well-known Upanisadic 
utterance: yena jnatena sarvamidam vijnhatam bhavet (by knowing 
which everything becomes known) gives a pointed answer to the 
question about the meaning of life. This ideal is the result of the 
development of human self-consciousness, which is very different 
from the ordinary consciousness present even in the animal world. 
It is the outcome not of any ontological argument but of direct 
experience of the sages. A philosopher like Kant arrived at this 
ideal through the process of thinking. Ranade has already shown 
on the basis of Kant’s Opus Postumum how he rose from mere 
agnosticism to moral purism, from moral purism to theism, from 
theism to theologism, and from theologism to a mystical Identitate 
philosophy which is the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita, 
synthesising the moral, the sublime and the divine in a crowning 
philosophy of the Spirit (Ranade 1959, pp. 293-97). 

If Kant arrived at the concept of a mystical Identitate through 
the different stages of his philosophy, Ranade arrived at the same 
Identitate through a discussion of recent discoveries in modern 
sciences. In the field of Physics, for example, Sir James Jeans has 
told us that there is one continuous stream of life which runs 
through the whole of Nature, and which permeates us all. This line 
of thought, he says, is in harmony with the spiritual idealism 
preached by philosophers from Plato to Berkeley. (This does not 
suggest, however, any parallelism between modern physics and 
Eastern mysticism, such as Capra tries to show in his The Tao of 
Physics (1975). In the field of Biology, Driesch concludes that life 
is an autonomous principle, which he calls the ‘entelechy’ and 
which has neither any chemical basis nor any spatial location. In 
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the case of the higher animals, and especially in man, Driesch 
calls this principle a ‘psychoid’ while Ranade suggests that it 
should be called a ‘spiritoid’. In the field of Neurology, Head has 
proved the thalamus to be the seat of emotions. The significance of 
this discovery of the function of the thalamus for philosophy is 
that we clearly see how the intellect is meant to control the 
emotions, following the idea of the control of the higher over the 
lower. These neurological researches bring to light the problems 
concerning the conflict and cooperation of intellect and emotion, or 
Jnana and bhakti. Basing his argument on researches in these and 
other departments of knowledge, Ranade arrives at the concept of 
the unitary Atman who is the very life of the universe (Ranade 
1938, pp. 7-12). Itis this Soul of the Universe, the Visvatman, whom 
Jnanadev asks for his grace for the worldly and spiritual well 
being of humanity (Jna. 18. 1772-79). 


Death the Great Incentive 


The question of values leads us to the incentives that make us take 
to the pathway of God. These are many and of different kinds: 
physical, psychological; ethical, philosophical, etc. But the most 
powerful incentive that makes us think and turn inward is the idea 
of Death—death in many ways. As the ‘Yankee’ felt before his 
enlightenment in the path of Ramakrishna: “...to feel inside 
himself some crippling lack. Possessions and pleasures were not 
enough. A sadness came over him. ‘Is that all?’ he asked. At the far 
end of the tunnel old age and death already could be seen waiting; 
the conveyance to which he was fastened moved toward them 
slowly; but it did move, and this made him afraid” (Yale 1961, p. 
10). But for a mind like Kabir’s, Death is no cause of fear. On the 
contrary, it is an incentive to turn Godward. In fact, Death does 
not exist for Kabir, for he lives in God. God is the milieu of the 
soul, he says, as water is the milieu of the water-lily: 


“Why do you wither, O Water-Lily? 

Your stem is full of water. 

In the water you were born, in the water you live, 
In the water you have your dwelling, 

O Water-Lily.” (Vaudeville, 1964, p. 200) 
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Like Kabir, Ramdas asks his mind to live in God: ‘mana, 
sajjana, Raghavi vasti kije’ is the refrain of some of his Verses 
addressed to the Mind (38-42). 

Saints like Kabir and Ramdas and Tukaram triumphed over 
Death. Kabir came to know ‘how to die so that he will no longer 
die’. Tukaram even rejoiced to see his death with his own eyes. It 
was a grand festival for him. St. Augustine ‘died daily’ so that he 
could live eternally. The triumphant cry of St. Paul: “O Death, 
where is your victory?” can be repeated by every one of us. Life has 
a meaning. It is meant to take one from suffering to bliss, from 
death to immortality. As the Upanisad rightly said: “Lead me from 
unreality into reality, from darkness into light, from death into 
immortality” (Brh. 1.3.28). 


Religion Practised and not Used 


According to A.R. Wadia, “Religion -has been too priceless a 
possession of mankind to be so lightly discarded as the atheists of 
the Bolshevik type seek to do” (1952, p. 637). But many times it dis- 
solves into waves of mere emotion and becomes meaningless. If 
Religion has to be saved from this danger, it has to be based on 
truth, which is fundamentally an intellectual or philosophical 
category. Religion must in the last resort be ‘Applied Philosophy’. 
It is this aspect of Religion which gives it a concrete form. Other- 
wise it would remain only an idea, howsoever grand and sublime. 
As Kant said, the idea of a hundred dollars is not the same as a 
hundred dollars actually jingling in one’s pocket. Similarly, the 
idea of Religion does not necessarily imply the reality of Religion. 
Religion is made real by practising it and not by using it. What 
Leuba said about God can be said about Religion too. About God 
he said: “God is not known, he is not understood; he is used.” 
(1896, pp. 571-72). If religion has to be understood and not used, it 
must be practised—practised even at the cost of one’s life. Neither 
is Religion a ploy to find a short-cut to truth. The impression is 
sometimes created that there is a specific route to truth that does 
not require a painstaking accumulation of empirical data, a 
laborious chronology of theory formation and testing. Instead we 
meditate, and acquire absolute truth. But this is too simplistic a 
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statement. It is misunderstanding mysticism. So far as ‘painstaking’ 
is concerned, painstaking work is required all the more in the 
spiritual field than in that of any other discipline. Scientific 
research can come to a halt when the right answer is obtained. The 
Pathway to God, however, is an endless one with no answer which 
can be claimed as final. 

Saints arrived at this ‘endless end’ with a feeling of bliss 
unknown to the rest of us. Plotinus is reported to have declared at 
the last moment in his life: “I shall endeavour to make that which 
is divine in me rise up to that which is divine in the universe” 
(Plotinus, pp. v-vi). When Jnanadev entered into eternal samadhi, 
his elder brother and guru, Nivrittfnath, acclaimed him as the one 
who transformed every day that dawned in his life into gold. 
Tukaram is supposed to have disappeared bodily and merged into 
the cosmic soul while performing a kirtan. Ramdas left this world 
declaring that although his body would be dead he would live 
eternally. All these and many more belonging to their tribe not 
only found the purpose of life but also achieved it. How they did so 
for themselves and directed others to do will form the subject of 
the chapters that follow. 


CHAPTER II 


MEDITATIONAL BHAKTIYOGA 


Meditatio Silentus 


The way of the mystic is the way of meditation. But there are 
meditations and meditations. There is even the meditative silence 
practised and preached by Thomas Merton. This directs attention 
away from every day ratiociative and emotional turbulence, fosters 
inner calm, and thus makes the meditator more aware of his inner- 
most self. Merton was influenced by the writings of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (lst c.) who had identified God with silence in order to 
convey divine transcendence and incomprehensibility. It is thus 
that while describing Christianity as a ‘religion of the Word that is 
Love’, Merton said: “But we forget that the Word emerged from 
silence. When there is no silence then the One Word which God 
speaks, is not truely heard as Love” (Critic, No. 25, 1966, p. 33). 
Merton reminds us of the Indian definition of mauna, or silence, 
as munerbhavah, the attitude of a muni, or sage. But mere silence 
cannot be the way to God-realisation; it cannot be a way of 
meditation either. It is too negative to be even a little positive. 


Krishnamurtian Way! 


J. Krishnamurti, though a meditator himself, is not very kind to the 
subject. His definitions of meditation as, for example, “To meditate 
is to be innocent of time” (p. 23), or “Meditation is the total release 
of energy” (p. 37), or “the flowering of love is meditation” (p. 41) 
lead us nowhere (Krishnamurti 1980). According to him, man, in 
order to escape his conflicts, has invented many forms of meditation 


' J. Krishnamurti’s writings on Meditation have been culled from his eleven 
works and published under the title ‘Meditations’ (Madras 1980). References are to 
this volume. 
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which are based on desire and imply a struggle to arrive. What 
Krishnamurti preaches is ‘alert passivity’ and ‘choiceless aware- 
ness’, and therefore all effort to meditate is, for him, the denial of 
meditation. As quoted by Coleman, he even goes to the length of 
calling japa of a name or word a form of self-hypnosis (Coleman, 
p. 114). His teaching is akin to that of Lin-chi (died AD. 886), a 
Zen master, who said, “Friends, I tell you this. There is no Buddha, 
no realization. What are you so feverishly running after? Putting a 
head on the top of your head, you blind idiots? Stop turning to the 
outside and don’t be attached to my words either. Just cease clinging 
to the past and hankering after the future. This will be better than 
ten years’ pilgrimage” (quoted by Bancroft, p. 16). In like manner 
Krishnamurti calls concentration a “most stupid, ugly thing which 
any school boy can do because he is forced to” (Quoted by Coleman, 
p. 114). To the question “How to develop spirituality?” he answers: 
“Simply by silently watching yourself all the time. Be silently aware 
of things as they occur, without interpretation.” Krishnamurti’s 
definition of meditation, that it is not a means to an end but anend 
in itself, may be similar to the traditional concept of ajapajapa, or 
effortless, reflexive meditation which is the end. Vimla Thakar, a 
contemporary exponent of the way of dhyana, speaks in the same 
strain as Krishnamurti, and insists upon observing silence, or 
rather becoming silence (Thakar 1989, 149-151). 


Vipasyana 


Vipasyana is another kind of meditation by which insight is 
supposed to be attained. Vipasyana means ‘insight meditation’. It 
consists of contemplation on the phenomena that are actually 
happening in oneself and one’s body. In Vipasyan4 one’s concen- 
tration has to be directed toward parts of the body; but it is not 
upon anatomical features that the mind dwells. The attention is 
focussed inward towards the actual composition of being and in 
this way each bit comes under microscopic scrutiny. The result is, 
according to experts, full understanding and transcendence of the 
illusion of self, realisation of the Four Holy Truths (of Buddhism), 
and, finally, attainment of Nirvana (Coleman, p. 53). Vipasyana 
thus comes somewhat close to Krishnamurti’s ‘alert passivity and 
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choiceless awareness’. Hans-Ulrich Ricker seems to have attempted 
a synthesis of all these in his “The Secret of Mysticism’. “Meditation”, 
he says, “will not create the Golden Calf, nor an inexhaustible 
bank-account; it can, however, change us from poor victims into 
active creators”. Meditation, according to Ricker, is homeopathic 
medicine to be taken once or twice daily. Nothing more. Once or 
twice daily we must “collect ourselves, we must bethink ourselves, 
become human, and cease being beasts of burden” (Ricker, pp. 
29-30). So far so good. But again it becomes Vipasyana, Taoism, 
Quietism, Krishnamurtism. We quote from Ricker’s chapter on 
‘The Objects of Meditation’: “We mean nothing else here than the 
contemplation of the thought-processes, or perhaps their essence. ... 
It is a ‘watching of oneself in order to detect, to transform and to 
give warning” (Ricker, p. 97). The objects of meditation can be the 
Buddha, his monastic community, God, Death, or any other thing. 
“There is nothing against choosing a match-box, a handkerchief 
or a pencil as an object of meditation” (p. 115). This is ideological 
meditation reduced to absurdity. Ricker can be best answered in 
his own words. “As long as our idea of God remains a confused 
one, and our point of view remains childish, we cannot experience 
freely, or even recognize the true depth known only to the heart, 
and which the brain merely broods about” (p. 136). 


Objects of Meditation 


Just as nothing can be the object of meditation, anything can be. 
For example, a region like Braja in north India and a mountain 
like Arunachalam in the south have been objects of meditation. 
This ritual appropriation of the land entails the discovery of 
places where divinities like Rama and Krishna and a saint like 
Raman Maharshi lived. This subject has been discussed at 
length by Burhart in his essay on “The Discovery of an object of 
meditation” (1983, pp. 53-64). But whatever its other merits, this 
way of meditation is not supposed to lead anyone to God- 
realization. The same thing has to be said about the practice of the 
followers of the Mahanubhav sect who are supposed to recount the 
deeds of their Godmen like Cakradhar and Govindaprabhu. As 
the Sutra prescribes, “(My) name, spontaneous acts, looks and 
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habitual actions (have to be repeatedly recollected), (Feldhaus 
1983, p. 200, No. 29). In Confucianism it is the breath that is to be 
attended to. When asked about the way by which he achieved 
spiritual height, Mencius, one of the great sages in the line of 
Confucius, replied: “By skill in nourishing the vast-flowing vital 
energy in man, his floodlike breath-spirit.” The word he used is 
‘Chr which primarily means ‘air’ or ‘breath’. To be conscious 
of ‘Ch? is meditation, according to Mencius. No other special 
technique is necessary. In fact it would be harmful. “The mind 
must not deliberately help the growth any more than a peasant 
should try to help the corn grow by pulling it up and looking at it. 
As with the corn, such efforts are actually injurious” (Spencer 
1966, pp. 113-122). If Confucianism stresses awareness of breath, 
Zen recommends a Koan for meditation, a Koan which is beyond 
all logic. Then there is the Theosophical way of meditation which 
consists in trying to think of the Supreme Self in everything and 
everything in it. The Theosophist tries to understand how the Self 
is endeavouring to express itself through form. One method for 
this is to try to identity one’s consciousness with that of various 
creatures, such as a fly, an ant, or a tree. “Try to see and feel things 
as they see and feel them, until, as you pass inwards, all conscious- 
ness of the tree or the insect falls away, and the life of the Logos 
appears. This enables us to get down to the bedrock of the Self” 
(Leadbeater 1983, pp. 142-43). 

Both Eastern and Western religious cultures are almost wholly 
concerned with the worshipping of God. Religious people attend 
‘services’ in the temple or the church and praise the Creator in 
hymns and seek his favour in prayer. In spite of the teachings of 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, the popular Hindu belief in 
image-worship has not slackened, and in spite of Christ’s advice 
that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is within you’, Christians believe that 
it is somewhere else and go to church once a week in order to attain 
it after death. But there are some areas where the mind and its 
inner recesses are harnessed in the cause of worship. Quakers, for 
example, observe what they call the Golden Silence. “To us 
Quakers”, says one of them, “creeds, rituals, sacred books, sacra- 
mentals, priesthood and religious institutions are nothing without 
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the inner experience of the presence of God. One group meditation 
can be likened to many candles burning in one place, the light 
from each augmenting the others. So, when many are gathered 
together in the same mental state they become a shining glory to 
God to the refreshment of each person present.” 


Symbolic, Qualitative and Unitive Meditation 


As Ramanuja, a commentator on the Brahmasitra, says, 
meditations are different on account of the difference of terms and 
the rest (III, 3, 56-57). The ‘and the rest’ comprises repetition, number, 
quality, subject-matter and the name; e.g., meditation on that which 
is, meditation on the bhiman; meditation on the small space within 
the heart (hrdayakasa); meditation on Vaisvanara; meditation on 
the Self or Bliss; etc. (Thibaut 1962, pp. 679-81). Accordingly, in the 
Indian tradition we find three varieties of meditation coming down 
from the days of the Upanisads: (1) Symbolic, (2) Qualitative, and 
(3) Unitive, as analysed by Ranade (1970, pp. 162-66). Symbolic 
meditation, or pratikopasana, is based on the principle of 
bandhuta according to which there exists an occult and subtle 
bond between a deity and certain things which are technically 
termed its bandhus; e.g., the deity Indra is connected with the 
figure 11, tristupa metre, summer, and so on. As the deity came to 
be identified with its bandhus, i.e., its symbols, meditation on any 
of them came to be regarded as meditation of the deity itself. 
Qualitative meditation (gunopadsana) is meditation on the 
qualities of God, both positive and negative qualities. But these 
meditations have their own limitations and they cannot lead to God- 
realisation. Symbols cannot be identified with the Atman, or the Self, 
and qualitative meditation implies a distinction between substance 
and qualities. Therefore, Badarayana steps up to the Unitive 
meditation, or ahangrahop4sana, which is the highest and the most 
fruitful so far as God-realisation is concerned. Here one meditates 
on the Atman as Atman itself. Badarayana equates Brahman with 
Bhiman, a metaphysical entity realised in a mystical state.2 The 


*‘Bhiman’ etymologically means ‘abundance’ or ‘richness’, and ‘brahman’ 
means ‘that which increases’. The sense of greatness is present in both words, and 
hence Badarayana uses one for the other. 
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Upanisads use various terms as synonyms of meditation: upasana 
(reverence), Vijhana (cognition), dhyana (concentration), buddhi 
(awareness), etc. But the instruction is one: to meditate on the 
pranava, or the brahman. The problem of the manifold and 
complex descriptions of meditation in the Upanisads is discussed 
in detail in the Brahma-sutra, part-III, chapter-3. Nakamura has 
rightly summarised its chief characteristic as a “very concrete and 
definite form of meditation” (1983, p. 523). Unitive meditation is 
the bridge that connects man to God. It is the gate which opens the 
Divine bliss to us. Prayers, rituals and all other forms of worship 
are simply “kindergartens of meditation” as Isherwood says 
(Centanananda, 1980, Foreword p. 4). 

Swami Vivekananda was a great expert at unitive meditation as 
suggested in the Upanisads and the Brahma-sitra. Himself a 
staunch Vedantin, he practised what he preached and also 
explained it in detail. His last words addressed to a monastic 
disciple were: “Wait and meditate”. For him, meditation consisted 
in “the practice of dissolving everything into the ultimate Reality” 
(Complete Works, II, p. 232). Vivekananda was a staunch intellectual. 
He asks us to suppress our emotional side altogether during 
meditation as the emotions are a great source of danger. Kirtana- 
performing and other auxilaries to emotional development have a 
great drawback, according to him. So he advises us to “accumulate 
power in silence and become a dynamo of spirituality” (Cetanananda, 
ed., pp. 73-80). That one who is such a monist and rationalist 
should speak about the ‘imaginative way of meditation’ looks 
strange; but this is what Vivekananda has done. He suggests 


3 Rhys Davids has rightly warned us not to be misled into confounding what 
Europe means by meditation with what India has mainly meant by it. English 
dictionaries give several ‘synonyms’ for the word ‘meditate’: “ponder, weigh, 
resolve, study, consider, contemplate, turn over and over in mind”, etc. Nothing of 
these would, in the Indian tradition, deserve the name of meditation in any 
commended sense. Rhys Davids admits that it took her years to see the original 
purpose in Dhyana emerging in the Pitakas. “It is only a method for gradually 
eliminating from the Dhyayin, or practiser, in succession, all active work of mind 
and all affective, i.e. emotional, states, till he is reduced to a ‘pure alertness and 
equanimity” (1978, pp. 186 ff.). 
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imagining a lotus upon the top of the head, or thinking of a space 
in the heart and then meditating upon it (Complete Works, I, 
pp. 40-41). 


Meditation on the Prannava, or the Name 


Of the different kinds of meditation, both Eastern and Western, 
ancient and modern, discussed so far, some are negative and some 
are meaningless. The only positive and meaningful way of medita- 
tion is the one provided by the Upanisads which asks us to meditate 
on the pranava which is Om. Here is something concrete to meditate 
upon. It is not mere silence, or emptiness, or introspection, or just 
awareness. It is much more. It is establishing direct contact with 
the Reality through its symbol Om. It is the Self meditating on the 
Self. This is in every sense of the term ‘unitive’ meditation. We find 
its echo in the Jesus Prayer of the Eastern Orthodox Church and the 
Namu Amida Butsu mantra of the Shin sect of Japanese Mahayana 
Buddhism. The Jesus Prayer is a unique form of ejaculatory 
prayer, the Prayer of the Heart, which solves the problem of how to 
pray ceaselessly and thus brings about uninterrupted communion 
with God. Other meditations are contemplations on God in his 
humanity, while unitive meditation is contemplating God in his 
divinity. As St. Augustine says, “If his (i.e., God’s) human shape is 
not withdrawn from our sight, we shall not be able spiritually to 
gaze on the love of his Godhead” (Sermon 143). Om in Hinduism 
and the name of Jesus in Christianity came to be recognised as 
divine objects of meditation and served as precursors to the fully 
developed concept of the Divine Name. And if there was any 
doubt left about the identity between the pranava and the Name, 
there came St. Jnanadev to declare that Om is ekaksara brahman, 
or one-letter Reality, and that Om is the very Name (Jna. 8.118; 
10.233). Thus, if Hathayoga begins from the body and Rajayoga 
from the mind, Namayoga begins from Brahman or God 
himself. 

The meditational practice of repeatedly remembering the 
Divine Name occupies a unique place among the different kinds 
of meditation followed in different religious systems. Instead of 
being an ‘airy nothing’ like some other ways of meditation, it is 
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very positive and concrete, and yet mystical in the right sense of 
the term. It is, after all, a way of concentration, a narrowing of the 
field of attention in a manner and for a time determined by the 
will. It makes the mind one-pointed and steady like the flame of a 
lamp in the absence of wind. Each mental act lasts for one 
moment only, and is at once followed by another. Namasmarana 
provides some stability of thought in this perpetual flux by enabling 
the mind to hold to one thought, without distraction, for more than 
one moment. In addition, Namasmarana is a synthesizing activity 
and binds together a number of mental states which arise at the 
same time. But in praising the way of the Name, we should be care- 
ful not to deprecate other forms of prayer. As the author of the 
‘Invocation’ says, “Let us not hasten to say to God: ‘I will declare 
thy name to my brethren’, if he is not especially entrusting us 
with this mission. We should rather humbly keep the secrets of the 
Lord” (p. 6). 

With this humility in mind, let us now proceed with the subject 
of Bhakti, which is the very basis of the Nama-yoga, or the Way of 
the Name. The traditional concept of Bhakti, equating it with 
Vaisnavism, has been rightly challenged by Krishna Sharma 
(1987, pp. 39-73). Although Bhakti is a general term, it has acquired 
a restricted and technical meaning in modern scholarship. 
Krishna Sharma questions and rejects the current academic 
definition of Bhakti which is “the result of the initial errors 
committed by the English and European Indologists (like Monier- 
Williams and George A. Grierson, who spoke of a ‘Bhakti Church 
of India’), who went by Krishnaism as found in north India and 
left no room for nirguna-Bhakti.” The modern academic definition 
of Bhakti meets the specifications of saguna-Bhakti only, and 


4 Aldous Huxley, while making fun of mantras in his novel ‘Island’, has unwit- 
tingly given an explanation about their working: “It gets you somewhere, not 
because of what the words mean or suggest, but simply because they are being 
repeated. You would repeat Hey Diddle Diddle and it would work just as well as 
Om, or Kyrie Eleison, or La ila illa illah. It works because when you are busy with 
the repetition of Hey Diddle Diddle or the name of God, you cannot be entirely 
preoccupied with yourself. The only trouble is that you can Hey-Diddle-Diddle 
yourself downwards as well as upwards—down into the non-thought of idiocy as 
well as up into the non-thought of pure awareness” (p. 210). 
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leaves out nirguna-Bhakt, which has its roots in the Upanisads, as 
incompatible with the concept of Bhakti. This conflict between the 
two can be resolved and Bhakti given its proper and full status by 
the way of the Divine Name, which is what we call Meditational 
Bhakti. 


Early Bhakti 


That Bhakti must be as old as Panini is conclusively proved by 
Bhandarkar on the basis of inscriptional, historical and philological 
evidence. As regards the last, the sdtra “‘Vasudevarjunabhyam vun’ 
in Panini’s Astadhyayi (IV, 3, 98) is very important. In his 
commentary on this sitra, Patanjali clearly states that the 
Vasudeva it mentions is the name of one who is pre-eminently 
worshipful, or in other words, God. Having thus established on 
irrefragable grounds ‘the existence during the three or four centuries 
before Christ of a religion with Vasudeva as its central figure and 
of a school of his followers known by the name of Bhagavata’, 
Bhandarkar then proceeds to examine the detailed accounts con- 
tained in the Mahdabh4arata, the Narayaniya section of the 
Santiparvan of which is definitely older than Sankar (9th c.) 
who quotes from it. This section of the Santiparvan contains the 
seed of the Bhakti preached by the Bhagavadgita. Significantly, 
the Bhagavadgita tells us that the science of Yoga coming down 
traditionally from Narayana/Krsna to the great sages was 
ultimately lost and then vitalised by Krsna in the Bhagavadgita 
(Bhg. 4. 1-3). The Narayaniya section of the Santiparvan mentions 
exactly the same tradition of what it calls Aikantika Dharma. It 
also tells us that the science of Yoga which had originated from 
Narayana and come down to the great sages, when it had run its 
course, would at the end of time return to Narayana (Mbh. Ch. 336, 
Nos. 44-48). 

The beginnings of the Narayaniya Dharma, or Aikantika 
Bhakti, are thus found in the Narayaniya section of the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata. There, having seen Narayana wrapt in 
meditation, Narada asks him: “when the whole of humanity is 
worshipping you, whom are you worshipping?” Instead of giving a 
direct answer about the Eternal Secret of the Self (atmaguhyam 
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sanatanam), Narayana directs Narada to go to the mountain Meru 
and to Svetadvipa and there to observe the five seekers after 
spiritual life, Brhaspati, Ekata, Dvita, Trita and Vasu-uparicara. 
Accordingly, Narada goes to Svetadvipa and finds those five 
engaged in various practices. Brhaspati is given to rituals, and 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita to mortificatory penances. But these are not 
the means of God-realisation, and it is only the last seeker, Vasu- 
upricara, whose mind was fixed on the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads and who was given to internal devotion, to whom God 
is pleased to show himself. When Narada sees this, Aikantika 
Bhakti germinates in him and, on his return to Narayana, he is 
initiated by him into it and raised to the status of Aikantikottama, 
the best among the single-minded devotees of God. 

This Bhakti centred round Vasudeva, a god who had come, like 
Christ, to dwell among men. He was worshipped as the God of gods, 
and his worshippers were called Bhagavatas. This devotionalism 
was promulgated by Narayana himself, but was given shape later 
in the form of the Bhagavadgita as narrated by Krsna to Arjuna. 
The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in the 
early period Vasudeva alone: Vasudevah sarvamiti (Bhg. 7.19). 
This cult of Bhagavatism grew outside the pale of orthodox 
Brahmanism and was monotheistic, the only object of worship 
being Bhagavat, the adorable one. Bhagavatism preached bhakt, 
or single-minded devotion, to the Supreme One as the means of 
liberation. One of the earliest historical documents relating to 
this cult is the Garuda pillar-inscription of Heliodoros at Besnagar 
(P. Banerjee 1973, pp. 61 ff.). 


A Buddhistic Reference to Bhakti 


It is interesting to find a cross reference to the Narayaniya dharma 
in a Buddhist work called ‘The Sastra’ by the Bodhisattva (Arya) 
Deva on the Explanation of Nirvana by Heretical and Hinayana 
(teachers). Aryadeva was a disciple of Nagarjuna; he lived in the 
fifth century. His work examines the arguments enumerated in the 
Lankavatara-sitra (Vol. 6, Ch. on nirvana) and related to the 
concept of Nirvana held by schools outside of Buddhism. To the 
question: “What class of outsiders teach that to see Isvara is called 
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Nirvana?”, the answer given by Aryadeva is as follows: “The 
followers of Mathara say that the adherents of Narayana teach 
that ‘I make all things. I, among all living beings, is supreme. I give 
birth to the entire world of living and lifeless things... If a man 
with pious heart offers water, leaves, flowers and fruit to me, I shall 
not lose him, and he shall not lose me. He will finally dissolve into 
me and it is called Nirvana.” (Nakamura 1983, pp. 173-174). Here 
the adherents of Narayana are the Vaisnavas. According to 
Aryadeva, the author of the ‘Sastra’, the ‘adherents of Mathara’ 
have handed down this theory of Vaisnvism. Mathara is another 
name for Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata. These are 
obviously references to the Mahabharata, and the mention of 
offering water, leaves, etc. to Narayana is a clear echo of the 
Bhagavadgita: patram puspam phalam toyam etc. (Bhg. 9.26). 

P. Banerjee refers to a fragment of a Kharosthi inscription of 
about the second or the first century B.c. discovered in Tadjikistan, 
in Soviet Central Asia, by the Russian scholar A.N. Berushtam. It 
has been translated by J. Harmatta as “Narayana, be victorious.” If 
the Narayana mentioned here is the same as that of the Hindu 
theology, then this indicates the popularity of Narayana worship 
in Central Asia at that time. Narayana the Buddha is mentioned in 
other ancient Buddhistic records also. This makes P. Banerjee 
observe that with the passage of time Buddhism, especially 
Mahayana, came closer to Saivism and Vaisnavism, giving rise to 
the great Indian Dharma presenting the best of these three systems 
(P. Banerjee 1970, pp. 281-88). 


Narada-Bhaktisitras 


The Bhakt-sitras of Narada define Bhakti as paramapremarupa, 
of the nature of intense love (for God). The word Bhakti implies 
participation in the life divine, which can become possible only 
when the individual has clearly dawned upon him his basic 
unity with the Divine. An urge for such union is inborn in man. 
Commenting on the Bhagavadgita (4.11), Jnanadev observes that 
the whole of mankind is by its very nature devotionally minded; 
but because of ignorance its understanding gets vitiated and it 
sees diversity in unity, gives names to the nameless and tries to 
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disintegrate that which is integrated (Jna. 4.67-70). The point is, the 
human mind is basically and naturally devotional. The Sufi, Aziz 
bin Mahommad Nafasi, calls this consciousness of the mutual 
desire existing between the man’s spirit and the Divine spirit 
‘Attraction’, and says that it is the core of all mysticism. It is St. 
Augustine’s “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts can 
find no rest except in Thee.” This natural magnetism, once man is 
aware of it, will draw him irresistibly along the road from the many 
to the One and make a pilgrim of him. The mysterious traveller 
may be known to other men by his virtues like detachment, 
charity, humility, etc. But these ethical qualities are not enough to 
bring the pilgrim’s quest to a successful end. For he is still labouring 
under the load of unnecessary things. So he has to cast off the 
burden: he has to reach the stage of total self-renunciation and 
attain a Franciscan-like poverty of spirit whereby he becomes 
‘perfectly free’. 


Bhaktiyoga 


Having thus got rid of all obstacles in the pathway to God, the 
pilgrim must now acquire and develop the characteristic spiritual 
virtue, namely Bhakti, or devotion. It is only then that his real 
journey to God and later in God will commence. Bhakti, as said 
above, is intense love for God and as such is a very simple concept 
made complicated in Ramanuja’s system of Visistadvaita, 
qualified monism, explained in his commentary on the Vedanta- 
stitras known as the Sribhasya. According to the author of the 
Yatindramatadipika, Bhaktiyoga is a continuous stream of 
remembrance of God, uninterrupted like the flow of oil, as the 
Vedanta-sitra says. This simile of the flow of oil is also found in 
the writings of Gabriel Marcel: “It is better called a ‘spiritual 
ambience’, something of the order of invocation. The only 
metaphor which approaches description of this basic reality is 
that of the form of fluids.” (Marcel 1935, pp. 244 ff.) This is the 
method of Ramanuyja, which can be called the method of affective 
meditation. Basically, it is upasana, being the presence of God; but 
secondarily it also concerns the ancillary disciplines of viveka, dis- 
crimination, vairagya, dispassion, etc. 
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Bhakti, or Bhaktiyoga, is thus a kind of theistic mysticism. As 
Carman puts it, Bhakti is “some form of a general cross-cultural 
category of mysticism in which God is both the means (upaya) as 
well as the end (upeya) (Carman 1983, pp. 215-18). It is because of 
this composite nature of Bhakti that attempts were made to 
analyse it into different kinds. Bhakti is really one, indivisible; it 
cannot be classified. Yet we find classifications made by sages like 
Narada and Sandilya and poet-saints like Jiva Gosvami, Tulsidas 
and Ekanath. These classifications seem arbitrary. That made by 
Narada in his Bhakti-Sitras is clearly a classification of devotees 
and not of devotion, which is always one (Tulpule 1984, pp. 89-90). 
Tulsidas, following the Adhyatma-Ramayana, has given his own 
nine-fold division of Bhakti (Ranade 1959, p. 66), which differs 
from the traditional division of Bhakti into nine kinds: 1. Sravana; 
2. Kirtana; 3. Smarana; 4. Padasevana; 5. Arcana; 6. Vandana; 7. 
Dasya; 8. Sakhya; 9. Atmanivedana. Of these nine kinds of Bhakti, 
Smarana is the most important one though it is placed No. 3. Other 
kinds of bhakti are valuable only so far as they promote Smarana, 
or remembering the Name of God. They are all, except Kirtana- 
bhakti to some extent, ancillary bhaktis. They are ‘tana sumiran’, 
or bodily exercise, as Rajab calls them, while smarana-bhakti is an 
internal exercise which really works. The bodily exercises are like 
watering the field with the aid of a Persian wheel, while smarana is 
like the downpour of rain (Callewaert 1978, p. 129, 204). Other 
kinds of bhakt, like sravana or arcana, are all aids to the central 
bhakti which is smarana. They help one remember God. By them- 
selves they are ineffective. At the most, they may promote sattva 
guna, or piety, in the seeker—this is, of course, essential. But they 
cannot lead him to God-realisation, which can be achieved only 
through the smarana bhakti. As Kabir says, 


“Bhakti is adoration of Hari’s Name. 
All else is boundless torment”. 
(Vaudeville 1974, p. 173, No. 7) 


Bhakti and Bhakti 


But there is Bhakti and Bhakti, as Linda Hess says, after Kabir, 
who practised nirguna, or bodiless bhakti (Schomer-McLeod 
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1987, p. 131). Hazariprasad Dvivedi argues for nirguna bhakti as 
follows: “Love for a formless being is not impossible, and it is not 
opposed to a monistic attitude. According to this attitude, the 
individual is God’s own form, and only by illusion believes itself to 
be separate. The effort made by this ‘part’ to know its original form 
again is an attraction based on original one-ness” (Dvivedi 1973, 
pp. 152-155). If the nirguna Brahman is a possibility, then so is 
nirguna bhakti. Saguna bhakti is well known to Hinduism, but 
when the nirguna comes in, it creates a problem. According to 
Vaudeville, it is the ‘Sant Paradox’ which is at the heart of this 
problem. Rejecting the plurality of gods and the Vaisnava doctrine 
of incarnation, the Sants appear as seekers of the Absolute, conceived 
as the One Godhead, the ultimate Reality. Their view is known as 
‘Sant mat’, a term which implies nirguna bhakti. Now, if we admit 
that there can be no real bhakti (from Sk. bhaj, ‘to participate’, ‘to 
adore’) without some distinction between God and the devotee, 
the very notion of nirguna bhakti seems to be a contradiction in 
terms. If it signifies the merging of the jiva into Siva, or the One 
Reality, so that all identity is lost forever, then ‘nirguna bhakti’ 
would bring about the abolition of bhakti itself (Schomer-McLeod 
1987, pp. 26-29). O’Flaherty explains nirguna bhakti as a result of 
the merging of several Indian traditions (Sanskrit Vedanta, 
Vernacular bhakti, etc.). According to her this merging was not 
always willing or conscious. For her, nirguna bhakti is an Irish 
bull, or a vandhy4aputra, (as meaningless as) the son of a barren 
woman. It is a concoction, she says, of monistic scholars, 
artificially imposed upon the Sant traditions (Schomer-McLeod 
1987, p. 47). The fact is that the Sants not only wavered between 
nirguna and saguna images of deity, but challenged the very dis- 
tinction between these categories. The most apt and fitting answer 
comes from Jnanadev who poses the question, “Should I call you 
saguna or nirguna?” and answers it himself: “the saguna and 
nirguna are one Govinda” (Gath4). This ‘One’ is the Divine Name 
which is equivalent to Brahman. 

The way of Bhakti has not gone unchallenged. Logical 
Positivists like A.J. Ayer have looked upon religious claims as non- 
sensical utterances, as ‘non-sense statements’. According to Ayer 
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and Flew, “the entire enterprise of religion is a misguided activity 
practised by those who have mistaken illusion for reality.” But if, 
according to the Logical Positivists, the only true propositions are 
those which can be verified by experience, then an act like medita- 
tion on the Divine Name has to be accepted as true. As Krsna 
pleads with Arjuna in the Jfanesvari: “First see and verify for 
yourself.” Fortunately, an attempt has recently been made to resque 
religious belief from the Logical Positivists. Wittgenstein has 
shown that religious utterances are not simple assertions of facts; 
instead they are existentially meaningful claims which reflect the 
deep concerns of the religious believer. To treat them as ordinary 
descriptive statements is to misconstrue their real nature 
(Wittgenstein 1970, pp. 53-72). 


Two Catechisms on Bhakti 


The Bhakti of nirgunites like Kabir differs considerably from the 
Bhakti of sagunites like Caitanya. Though the way of the Divine 
Name is the same for both, the nirgunites stress the meditative 
aspect, while the sagunites stress the musical aspect, of the Name. 
In contrast to the internalized religion of Kabir we find the exter- 
nalized one of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. A saint like Jnanadev stands 
between the two. Though himself a follower of the mystical way, he 
lends his support to the cult of Vithoba, which is theistically based. 
In fact, he tries to synthesize the two when he declares that the 
nirguna and the saguna forms of God are but one. Tulsi also 
believes in this kind of synthesis when he says that the Divine 
Name is the interpreter between the nirguna and saguna; still his 
devotion to the theistic Rama remains firm. Not so in the case of 
Jnanadev. He never allows the mythic Vitthala to rise superior to 
the Inner Dweller, the antaryamin. 

If in Maharashtra Bhakti followed Jnanadev, in Bengal it 
followed Caitanya. If the first is rationalised, the second is highly 
emotionalised. The difference between the two can be proved by 
comparing some utterances of Jnanadev and Caitanya. For 
Jnanadev it will be his Haripatha, ‘Invocation to Hari’, asequence 
of twenty-seven quatrains in the ovi type. Jnanadev’s Haripatha 
forms a part of the liturgy of the Varkaris, the followers of the cult of 
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Vithoba*’. Here the Haripatha has been given the form of a 
catechism in order to specify Jnanadev’s convictions about the 
Name. This form also makes it easier to compare Jnanadev’s 
convictions with those of Caitanya expressed in his historical 
dialogue with Ramananda Ray, the Vaisnava scholar of his day®. 
The catechismal form is given to Jnanadev’s Haripatha by the 
present author by posing questions for the answers to be found in 
its text. The questions are ours; the answers are Jnanadev’s. 


The Haripatha of Jnanadev 


Ques.: What is Haripatha? 

Ans.: Haripatha is the distinction between the Essential 
and non-Essential (3). Haripatha is the means to attain 
sanjivana-samadhi (27) 

Ques.: What does the Haripatha prescribe? 

Ans.: It asks us to repeat the name Hari (1). 

Ques.: What is its scriptural basis? 

Ans.: The Vedic science proclaims it with raised arms (2). The 
four Vedas, the six darsanas, and the eighteen puranas 
declare that liberation comes through the Name (1, 2, 10). 

Ques.: Is there any historical evidence to say so? 

Ans.: Certainy. On the authority of the sage Vyasa (the 
author of the Mahabharata), the Pandavas, Prahlada, 
and Uddhava were all saved by their being devoted to 
the Name of God (1, 8). 

Ques.: What is the Name? 

Ans.: It is saguna, nirguna and also beyond the gunas, or 
qualities (3). It is unmanifest and formless (3). It is the 
glory of the Intellect (13). It is the fruit of the penance of 
countless lives (19). It is ineffable. Even the Upanisads 
could not interpret it (11). 

Ques.: How spacious is the Name? 

Ans.: It contains the sky (22). 


> The Haripatha is critically edited (in French) by Ch. Vaudeville under the title 
“L‘invocation: le Haripath de Dnyandev,* Paris 1969. 

© Caitanya Caritamrta, II, 8, pp. 219-220. Eng. tr. by Melville T. Kennedy, The 
Caitanya Movement; Calcutta, 1925, pp. 115-116. 
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Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques. : 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 
Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques. : 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 


Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Is it easy or difficult to repeat it? 

It is easy. Its repetition requires no effort (23). To say 
Rama-Krsna-Govinda is not difficult (26). 

Then why is the Name called rare? 

The Nameis really not rare. It is the one who remembers 
it that is rare (8, 16). 

But why the way of the Name? 

Because it has a pure tradition (10). 

How should one take the Name? 

For Jnanadev, it is silently repeated, with the rosary 
inside (26). If pronounced, it should be pronounced with 
emotion, with bhava (26)’. 

Should one use the rosary? 

Yes; but it should be the internal rosary (26). 

Is there any time prescribed? 

There are no restrictions of time (21). 

What are the adjuncts of the Name? 

They are bhava and satsahga, emotion and the 
company of saints (5, 6, 8, 12). 

Who should take the Name? 

Any one and every one. No restrictions of caste, or 
lineage, or status (24). God does not distinguish 
between the learned and the ignorant (25). 

Any restraints? 

Only these: not to be without the Name even for a 
moment, and not to offer excuses of the body (27). 
Is there any limitation to meditation? 

Maybe a billion (27)°. 
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7 Jnanadev seems to be a little ambiguous on this point. He himself practised 
the way of silently meditating upon the Name which he calls ‘Manomarga’, mean- 
ing ‘the way of the mind’. But he has no objection to repeating the Name aloud. In 
fact, the refrain of his Haripatha reads: “Hari mukhé mhana, Hari mukhé mhana” 
(Repeat the name Hari orally). 

8 The original words are: “Nama-mantra japa koti.” Koti is a crore, i.e. ten 
millions. All that Jnanadev means is that there is no limit. Traditionally, the figure 
is ‘tera koti’, thirteen crores. The 13 letter mantra (SriRama, Jaya Rama, Jaya Jaya 
Rama) repeated 13 crore times liberates. The Saint of Umadi used to play on the 
words ‘tera’, which means in Hindi ‘his’, and ‘koti’, which also means ‘category’. So 
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Ques.: Where lies contentment? 
Ans.: In remembering God always (13). 
Ques.: And how is life without the Name? 
Ans.: It is vain, futile (23). 
Ques.: What is the ideal meditation? 
Ans.: It is ajapajapa, unuttered, reflexive repetition (of the 
Name) (23). 
Ques.: What is the effect of meditation? 
Ans.: It is threefold: Firstly, the bonds of worldly life will 
break; (4) secondly, loadfuls of sin will be burnt off (11); 
and finally, one will be liberated (14). 
Ques.: But what about the householders? (They cannot relin- 
quish the world). 
Ans.: Even while doing their worldly duties they should leave 
their tongue free to repeat the Name.’ (1) 
Ques.: Finally, what is the conclusion? 
Ans.: The conclusion is Silence, Peace, by the way of 
Haripatha (20). 


The Dialogue between Caitanya and Ramananda Ray 


Ques.: Which knowledge is the highest of all? 

Ans.: There is no knowledge but devotion to Krishna. 

Ques.: What is the highest glory in all types of glory? 

Ans.: Being reputed to be Krishna’s devotee. 

Ques.: What is counted wealth among human possessions? 

Ans.: He is immensely wealthy who has love for Radha- 
Krishna. 


he would explain ‘tera koti’ as meaning ‘belonging to his, ie. God's, category’, 
which suggests total surrender to God. It is not the quantity but the quality of 
meditation that really counts. 

9“ Ajapajapa, or unuttered prayer, needs neither tongue nor rosary. It is the 
stirring of the very soul and consists in voluntarily placing oneself in direct and 
immediate touch with the divine presence within.” P.D. Barthval, The Nirguna 
School of Hindu Poetry; Benares 1936; p. 126. Ajapajapa can also mean ‘effortless, 
reflexive japa.” 

10 This is the attitude of the Bhagavadgira, 18, 45, which Jnanadev commends in 
his Jfanesvari also. 
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Ques.: What is the heaviest of all sorrows? 


Ans.: 
Ques.: 


Ans.: 


Ques. : 
Ans.: 


Ques. 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 


Ques.: 
Ans. 


Ques.: 
Ans.: 
Ques.: 
Ans.: 


There is no sorrow except separation from Krishna. 

Who is considered liberated among those who are 
liberated? 

He is the foremost of the liberated who practises devotion 
to Krishna. 

Among songs what song is natural to creatures? 

It is the song whose heart is the love-sports of Radha- 
Krishna. 

What is the highest good of all creatures? 

There is none except the society of those who are devoted 
to Krishna. 

Whom do creatures incessantly remember? 

The chief things to be remembered are Krishna’s name, 
qualities and sports. 

Among objects of meditation, which should creatures 
meditate on? 

The supreme meditation is on the lotus-feet of Radha- 
Krishna. 

Where should creatures live, leaving all behind? 

In the glorious land of Brindaban, where the rasalila 
is eternal. 

What is the best of things to be heard by creatures? 

The Radha-Krishna love-sports are a delight to the ear. 
What is chief among the objects of worship? 

The name of the most adorable couple, Radha-Krishna. 
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These two catechisms bring out the contrast between meditational 
bhakti represented by Jnanadev and traditional bhakti of the 
Caitanyaits. If the first is rational, the second has overtones of 
Krsna mythology. 


CHAPTER II 


THE METAPHYSICAL BRAHMAN 
AND THE MYSTICAL OM! 


In Indian literature Brahman is frequently called imperishable, 
immovable, firm, a sustaining principle, a support or basis of 
existence. In the hymns of the Atharvaveda, for example, Brahman 
is represented as skambha (10, 7-8). (Lindan, pp. 235 ff.) These 
hymns identify Skambha and Brahman. The line, tasmai jyesthaya 
brahmane namah, which recurs at the end of the stanzas 10.7.32, 
33, 34, 36 means “to him, (who is) the highest brahman, be 
homage”, ‘him’ denoting the Skambha. And the term Atman, 
which comes at the very end of this important text, shows that 
it leads up to the fundamental identification of Upanisadic 
thought. The knowledge of Brahman is, therefore, the founda- 
tion of all knowledge: “All this is founded on knowledge, 
knowledge is the foundation, Brahman is knowledge” (Aitareya 
Brahmana, 5.3). 


Etymology of ‘Brahman’ 


To the question how Brahman came to denote the supreme reality, 
Radhakrishnan answers: “We need not trouble ourselves about 
the etymology of the word (brahman). To us, Brahman means 
reality, which grows, breathes, or swells.” (Radhakrishnan 1.164). 
But for our purpose, it would be fruitful to go into the problem of 
etymology. Attempts have been made to connect the concept of 
brahman with mana, which is a kind of Siberian shaman or an 
American Indian medicine-man (Wagenvoot, Intro.). But Brahman 


' For the origin and evolution of the concept of Brahman, see S.K. Belvalkar 
and R.D. Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I1, Creative period, Poona 
1927, pp. 346-357. 
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is too high a concept to be compared with primitive standards 
of thinking, and hence these attempts need not be considered 
seriously. The ancient Indians searching for a firm ground or 
foundation for the universe, including the human soul, must have 
chosen a word derived from some root meaning “to be firm, strong, 
etc.” to designate that ultimate foundation of all that exists. It must 
have had behind it the concept of support. Gonda, therefore, after 
Indian etymologists, connects the word ‘brahman’ with the Sk. 
root ‘brh-brhmati’. It belongs in origin, according to him, to the 
class of Indo-European nouns in -man. The suffix man is 
especially fit to express the idea of powers manifesting themselves 
either in actions and processes, or in beings and objects, or at the 
same time in actions and beings or objects (Gonda 1950, pp. 72- 
73). Gonda seeks support from the Naighantuka, a commentary 
on the Nighantu, which connects the word brahman with brh- 
vrddhau (2, 8, 15). In the Rgveda, Brahman often appears as a 
vardhanam, 1.e., as something that causes to increase, strengthens, 
animates (e.g., 2.12.14). According to the Bhg., Brahman is the 
supreme imperishable or immutable (“Aksaram brahma paramam’, 
8.3). The Brahmasitra also states that Brahman is aksara, the 
imperishable, because it supports everything up to 4kasa, or space 
(1.3.10). Brahman is also mentioned as Bhiman, and according to 
Sankara, the bhiman referred to in the Chandogya upanisad 
(7.23) is brahman. 

Gonda was right to refute Renou’s derivation of the word 
‘brahman’ from the Sk. root ‘brah/barh’, conveying the sense of 
‘enigma’ or ‘riddle’ (Renou 1949, pp. 7 ff.) and to establish his own 
etymology deriving the word from the Sk. root ‘brh’. But he agrees 
with Renou in interpreting the word brahman as a kind of enigma 
or riddle, and brahmodya as an “attempt at formulating and grasp- 
ing, in the outward form of ‘enigmatical speech’, the fundamental, 
all-pervading, all-connecting power underlying the unstable and 
transient phenomena, and at the same time an attempt at having a 
hold on that power” (Gonda 1950, p. 61). 


Brahman and Brahma 


As regards the distinction between brahman and Brahma, the god, 
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Gonda has to say that “the more popular, the more concrete, the 
‘personal’, ‘spatial’ and mythological representations of the 
Supreme, called by the name Brahma, must have existed side by 
side with the more philosophical, impersonal view for a long 
period, both being only an attempt to describe the undescribable 
and both being positively rooted in a brahman conception waver- 
ing between the ‘personal’ and the ‘impersonal’ aspects of power” 
(Gonda 1950, p. 66). It is, however, difficult to agree with Gonda on 
this point, as Brahma is a purely mythological figure and stands in 
no comparison whatsoever with the Brahman which is the Reality. 
St. Ramdas has asked a pointed question in his Dasabodha, deny- 
ing any existence to god Brahma: “If what people say is true, 
namely that Brahma creates, Visnu maintains and Rudra destroys 
everything, then who can be said to have given birth to Brahma, 
maintained Visnu and destroyed Rudra at the time of the great 
deluge?” (Dasa, 9.7.10-12). All such talk is, according to Ramdas, 
just traditional talk and nothing more. We have, therefore, to 
arrive at the Upanisadic conclusion, narrated through the 
parable of a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree, that the underlying essence 
of things is subtle and unmanifest and that it is the same for the 
cosmos and the individual (Chandogya 6.12). 

The brahman is nirguna, and therefore, ineffable. As Wittgenstein 
wrote, “what we cannot speak about we must pass over in silence.” 
According to Staal, the jahadajahallaksana type of implication is 
applicable to the brahman which is not described but indicated 
(Staal 1987, pp. 41-46). But then how to reach the ineffable? 
Answers Staal: “By silence, by silent meditation. And a person 
who writes about the ineffable should not write too much.” 


The Syllable ‘Om’ 


The syllable ‘Om’ holds a unique position in the Hindu religion. 
This originally a ‘numinous primeval sound’ is throughout many 
centuries regarded as a positive symbol of the Supreme. It is said to 
have flashed forth in the mind of Brahma while he was absorbed 
in meditation. It then unfolded itself in the form of the Gayatri 
which in turn became the mother of the Vedas (Gonda 1975, p. 
278). On the yogic levels Om is the very object of contemplation, 
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on the philosophical level it is the only Reality, while on the popular 
level it persists as the necessary accompaniment of all mantras, 
whether Vedic or Tantric. As regards its history, the syllable Om is 
significantly absent from the oldest Vedic texts. It is first recorded 
in the Yajurvedic Samhitas like the Vajasaneyi (2, 13) and the 
Maitrayani (4.9.21). In the Brahmanas it is used in an assertive 
sense. The Aitareya Brahmana, for example, states that the 
response to each verse of the Rgveda employed in the ceremony of 
consecration of a king by the hotr priest is to be an Om, said by the 
adhvaryu. This use of Om as a solemn ‘yes’ is found more frequently 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (I. 4, 1, 30, etc.). The Upanisads and 
eventually the Bhagavadgita look at Om as the symbol of the 
Brahman and the means to attain it by meditating upon it. Identi- 
fying Om with pranava, the Mundaka Upanisad constructs the 
well known metaphor of the bow and the arrow and advocates its 
single-minded contemplation in order to merge into the ultimate 
Reality (II, 2.3-4). The Bhagavadgita, besides claiming that Om is 
the Divinity among all the Vedas, calls the triad om-tat-sat as the 
threefold name of the Brahman and then proceeds to discuss its 
viniyoga, or employment (17.23). 


The Origin of Om 


As regards the origin of the syllable Om, both Hauer and Heiler 
take it just as a meaningless sound. The one compares it to the 
sound of the bull-roarer (Hauer 1958, pp. 24 ff.), while the other 
treats it as ‘numinous primordial sound’ (Heiler 1961, pp. 307 ff.). 
Keith, rejecting its connection with a pronominal base av-, takes 
the word as ‘purely an exclamation’, being the nasalised form of O 
(Keith 9.490). The Pranavopanisad in the Gopatha-Brahmana 
(1.1.26) derives Om from the Sk. root ap (to attain), while Miiller 
and others derive it from Sk. avam (that) (Max Miiller 1899, p. 322). 
The currently accepted etymology of Om is the one offered by 
Bloomfield which derives the word from Proto-European ‘au’ 
which is an ‘introductory particle’ (Bloomfield 1890, pp. Cl-Cli). 
Au developed into o to which “long drawn utterance we may 
ascribe the nasal, which was afterwards felt an organic part of the 
word and treated as an independent m”, according to Bloomfield. 
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He further says that “the word om...has no organic connection 
with the language” and that “all its uses are conscious and secondary.” 
As regards the meaning of Om, Bloomfield has to say that 
“Om...may have been originally nothing but an introductory 
word of somewhat the same value as atha.” This view gets support 
in Panini’s sutra: “Om abhyadane”, meaning ‘Om at the commen- 
cement’ (8.2.87). 

Both Bloomfield’s etymology and interpretation of Om are 
questioned by Parpola, who suggests new theories (Parpola 1981, 
pp. 195-213). The weak point in Bloomfield’s etymology of Om 
from Proto-I-E au is, according to Parpola, in the meaning. Turning 
against the different view adopted by the compilers of the Petersburg 
Lexicon (1.1122), Bloomfield says that it “explains Om as a word of 
solemn assertion and reverent assent, comparing its meaning with 
that of ‘amen’ of the Scriptures. This explanation involves the 
transfer of a Semitic conception, coloured by Germanic religious 
feeling; it does not seem to represent an Indian view.” Now, Parpola 
tries to show that Bloomfield is wrong and that there are cogent 
reasons for considering ‘yes’ as the primary meaning of Om. The 
Chandogya Upanisad rightly defines Om as an ‘anujfiaksaram’, a 
syllable of consent (1.1.8). It is, of course, true that in the Vedic 
ritual Om is also used in formulae where it does not grant consent. 
But that is a secondary use of Om, according to Parpola, which 
cannot disqualify all evidence suggesting that consent or permis- 
sion is the primary meaning. He has convincingly shown that 
most of the oldest occurences of the liturgical usage of Om show 
the imperative sense. He has also shown the similarity in the usage 
of the Sk. Om and the Hebrew ‘amen’, though the two are 
etymologically not related’. In Sanskrit om alternates with na as 
the affirmative and negative reply respectively. 

If the etymology ava > au > o(m) is accepted, then the semantic 
development ‘that’ > ‘yes’ can be paralleled by Latin hoc illud, 
‘this here’, becoming French oui, ‘yes’. But this etymology is not 
acceptable to Parpola. He traces Om back to Sk. 4m, meaning ‘yes’, 


2 It would be interesting to note in this connection that the University of Poona 
has adopted since its inception in 1948 ‘Om’ as the word of consent to be pronounced 
by the members of its Senate to approve the admission of a candidate to a degree. 
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the change 4m > om being explained as due to the labialisation of 
the vowel, conditioned by the following labial nasal. Like Om, 4m 
is also absent from the oldest Vedic texts. It is first recorded in Panini 
(8.1.55). But then what is the source of 4m? According to Parpola, it 
stems from the religion of the pre-Vedic inhabitants of India. 
Naturally, he connects Sk. 4m, and hence om, to Dravidian 4m 
which is the principal word for assent in all the main Dravidian 
languages. Concluding, Parpola remarks: “This word (Om)... 
provides yet another proof that the religion of pre-Vedic India goes 
back to a large extent to a Dravidian substratum (...which) is to 
be linked with the Harappan culture” (Parpola, p. 210). 

The only comment one can offer on the aforesaid controversy 
between the two linguists is that neither of them has provided us 
with any significant reason for the semantic change that has taken 
place and about which there is no doubt. Om is not only a word 
which is of the ‘utmost religious importance’, but also a means of 
meditation for the realisation of the Divine. How a simple particle 
of assent, whether of Aryan or non-Aryan origin, could come to 
mean Brahman and rise to the status of a symbol for the ultimate 
‘Reality is a question left out by both Bloomfield and Parpola. 


Philosophical Approach 


If the western approach to Om is philological, the easte.n 
approach is philosophical. Of course, Indians do not lag behind in 
speculating about the analysis of Om into different component 
sounds. The earliest such speculation recorded is to be found in 
the Aitareya-Brahmana (5.32-34). There Om is derived from the 
three sounds a, u and m, which Prajapati finally produced from 
the three mystical words, bhir, bhuvah and svar, which mean 
earth, atmosphere and sky. Om was explained as the essence of 
these three and hence identified with the whole universe and the 
world soul. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita analysed Om into ‘O (ta) 
m(ita)’, meaning ‘(everything) limited (mitain) is threaded (otam) 
(on Him)’ (Gonda 1975, p. 276). 

These fanciful attempts to analyse Om into different parts and 
interpret them resulted in identifying Om with all possible triads 
and the Indian mind had a free play with the concept of Om. It all 
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began with the Mandukya Upanisad which glorifies Om and its 
spiritual significance in the following words: 


“Om: This syllable is the whole world. 

The past, the present and the future— 

everything is just the word Om. 

And whatever else that transcends threefold time— 

that, too, is justthe wordOm.” (Radhakrishnan 1957, p. 55) 


According to the Mandukya, Om does not merely consist of the 
three morae, a-u-m (‘mora’ is the duration of a short syllable), 
but contains also a fourth, mora-less part. Its author brings 
into correspondence with the four parts of Om the four states of 
consciousness, namely jagrti (wakefulness), svapna (dream), 
susupt (sleep) and turlya (super-consciousness) on the one hand, 
and the four kinds of soul, namely the Vaisvanara, the Taijasa, the 
Prajfia and the Atman on the other (M. 1.12). 


Interpretations of Om 


It will be interesting to consider the various interpretations of this 
mystical sound. Tradition splits Om into five component parts: a, 
u, m, nada and bindu. Sometimes Omkara is called the “Five-fold 
Abode” (Panicayatana) of Siva who is said to have five parts. Here 
the theological interpretation is that within the Om, Visnu is the‘a’, 
Brahmiis the ‘u’, and Rudra-Siva the ‘m’; the Bindu is the complet- 
ing fourth, and the Nada is the centre of the quadrant, signifying 
transcendence. The manifold Om, although it is often given an 
abstract philosophical explanation, as in the commentaries on the 
Mandukya Upanisad, in this instance appears to have a theistic 
significance. For there is a myth about the five-fold sound of the 
mystic mantra, Om, being heard along with the vision of a great 
shaft of light in Benaras (Eck 1983, p. 115). Taking Om to be 
composed of not five but three elements, namely a, u and m, it is 
said to symbolise all possible triads in space and time. Svami 
Sivananda of Hrsikesa has gone to the length of taking Om to be 
an abridgement of the Mah4avakya, or the Great Truth, which is 
‘Soham’, signifying the identity of the individual and the cosmic 
soul. “Soham is only Om”, he says; “delete the consonants s and h, 
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and you get Om”. (Sivananda 1981). Mahadevan analyses Om 
into a, u and m, which stand for waking, dreaming and sleeping 
respectively, whereas the fourth state, represented by the bindu, 
or the dot, is the silence in which Om culminates (Mahadevan 
1960). 

These are all imaginary, or we may Say poetic, explanations of 
the symbolic word Om. Even St. Jnanadev, who usually interprets 
Om in the proper mystical way, has used the figure of God Ganesa 
as a metaphor in which his feet, belly and head are respectively the 
three components of Om, namely a, u and m (Jia. 1.2-20). A better 
and more convincing interpretation of Om is provided by Vedanta. 
Without entering into any etymological or phonetic analysis, 
Vedanta identifies the word, which is Om, with God. In trying to 
reconcile the conflict between the Mimamsakas, who believe in 
the supremacy of the word, or sound, and the Naiyayikas, who 
believe in the supremacy of God, the Vedantins identify the Word 
with God. The significant term Sabdabrahma expresses this 
identity. While in Mimamsa the Word is greater than God, and in 
Nyaya God is greater than the Word, in Vedanta the Word is made 
co-equal with God. Vivekananda, being a Vedantin himself, has 
adopted this attitude. But he goes further and bases his argument 
on the sphota theory of Panini who said that the Sabda, which he 
identified with Sphota, or Explosion, was the primal energy of the 
universe and Patanjali who said that ‘Study (abhyasa) is the repeti- 
tion of the sacred syllable Om (Mahabhasya 2.32)’. It is from this 
Sphota as the ultimate Reality that all existences in the universe 
spring. While other grammarians failed to catch the mystical 
significance of Panini and took Sphota to mean the power of 
signification, or ‘meaning of a word’ (sphutyate arthah anena iti 
sphotah), it was Patanjali who understood Panini in the proper 


The term sphota is derived from the root sphut meaning ‘to burst.’ It is defined 
in two ways: in its linguistic sense, it is normally defined as ‘that from which the 
meaning bursts forth’ (sphutati artho yasm4t5). It also means ‘an entity manifested 
by sounds’ (sphutyate varnaih yah). Although the sounds are produced serially, the 
sphota manifested by them has no time-series-pattern. Each sound manifests an 
individual unit (cf. J. Brough. Audumbarayana’s Theory of Language; BSOAS, Vol. 
14, part-I). 
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mystical sense*. He set aside all philological explanations of Om 
and suggested a mystical one which identifies Om with God: tasya 
purusavisesasya i§varasya vacakah pranavah (His manifesting 
word is Om). (S. 27). Repetition of this Om and meditating on its 
meaning (is the way): tajjapastadarthabhavanam. What we find in 
the writings of Svami Vivekananda is this mystical interpretation 
of the Sphota theory of Panini as explained by Patanyali. To quote 
from his Bhakti-yoga, 


All this expressed sensible universe is the form behind which 
stands the eternal inexpressible sphota, the manifester, as 
Logos, or Word. This eternal sphota, the essential eternal 
material of all ideas or names, is the power through which 
the Lord creates the universe; may be, the Lord first becomes 
conditioned as the sphota, and then evolves Himself out as the 
yet more concrete sensible universe. This Sphota has one word 
as its only possible symbol, and this is the Om. And as by no 
possible means of analysis can we separate the word from the 
idea, this Om and the eternal Sphota are inseparable; and 
therefore, it is out of this holiest of all holy words, the eternal 
Om, that the whole universe may be supposed to have been 
created. This Sphota is called the Nada-brahma, the Sound- 
brahman. Being nearest to God, this Om is truly symbolic 
of God. 

(Vivekananda 1978, pp. 42-45) 


For this doctrine of Sphota, we have an excellent parallel in the 
Christian concept of Logos: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” (John 1.1). The 
theory of Sphota also reminds us of the “Big Bang’ theory of 
modern physics according to which the birth of the universe lies in 
the primal explosion of the atom. 


4 This statement is made on the assumption of the identity of two Patanjalis, the 
author of the Yogasutras and the author of the Mahabhasya. The laudatory verse 
about him (“Yogena cittasya etc.”) cited in Sivarama’s Commentary on the 
Vasa vadatta evinces this identity. For a fuller discussion of this problem, see James 
Haughton Woods, The yoga-system of Patanjali, 3rd ed., Delhi 1966; Intro. pp. xili-xx. 
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The Doctrine of Sphota 


The theory of Sphota is very significant both semantically and 
metaphysically. Its semantic aspect is discussed at length in 
the general theory of language propounded by Bhartrhari in his 
Vakyapadiya’. Basic to his generai philosophy is the concept of 
brahman, the ultimate being, whose very essence is Sabda, or word, 
and from whom evolves (vivartate) all that there is (Biardeau, pp. 
251-449). In the first chapter of the Vakyapadtya, he deals with the 
metaphysical and semantic problems side by side and states, 
according to Joshi, “that the eternal word is the supreme reality; it 
is transcendental and devoid of all qualities. Sabdabrahman is the 
originator of Sabdaprapafica as well as arthaprapafica. It is an 
existence in its essence. From this sabdabrahman the whole 
universe evolves. It does not change nor does it cease. Both the 
denoter (vacaka) and the denoted (vacya, i.e. supreme existence) 
should not be looked upon as two different realities. But these 
are the two aspects of the one ultimate reality and, therefore, it is 
identical with them in essence. The whole phenomenon of material 
existence is only an appearance (vivarta) of the Sabdabrahman.” 
(VP. 1.1-2; 2.31) (Joshi 1967, Intro. p. 42). 

It may be that Bhartrhari’s attempt ‘to link grammar with 
advaita’ might have ultimately resulted in side-tracking the impor- 
tance of the theory of sphota from the linguistic point of view. But, 
for one thing, this was an act of later grammarians; and secondly, 
there was nothing wrong on the part of Bhartrhari to interpret the 
theory of sphota both semantically and meta-physically. If the 
same Patanjali could take away the dross from the mind by yoga 
and from the speech by means of grammar, why should we deny 
the same position in the case of Bhartrhari? The fact is that he 
operates at different levels of speech the highest of which is the 
para, or the transcendental one, where there is no longer any 
distinction between the vacya and the vacaka, or the denoted and 
the denoter, everything being one, the unitary brahman. Even 
Bhattoji Diksita, whose support Joshi seeks in order to bring out 


' 5 For editions and translations of the Vakyapadiya, see George Cardona, 
Panini-A Survey of Research; Delhi 1980; pp. 297-98. 
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the linguistic importance of the theory of sphota, defines sphota as 
that by means of which ignorance is destroyed and the brahman 
is manifested: avidyaiva brahmaiva va sphutatyarthosmdaditi 
vyutpattya sphota iti sthitam (Nene 1933, p. 10). 


Pranava-Brahman Identity 


Om is thus the primordial manifestation of the Reality known as 
Brahman to Vedanta and is the sole object of meditation according 
to the Upanisads. Omityevatmanam dhyayata, meditate on Atman 
as Om, says the Mundaka (2.2.6). It is described as not merely the 
supreme means of meditation, but the goal itself to be reached by 
meditation. The efficacy of meditation by means of Om is 
repeatedly asserted by the Upanisads. The Katha, for examples, 
says that “that word (Om) is the Supreme Brahman, the Supreme 
Symbol, the Supreme Support” (Katha 1.2). The Chandogya says 
that “one should meditate on this syllable, for one sings the long 
chant (udgitha) beginning with Om”. It further explains Om as the 
essence of everything, of the Saman which is the essence of the 
Rgveda which in turn is the essence of speech (Ch. 1.1. 1-2, 5). The 
Chandogya declares that all speech is interwoven on the symbol 
Om in the same manner as the leaves of a tree are woven together on 
a stalk (Ch. 2.23). The Mundaka’s metaphor of the bow and arrow 
is well known: “Om is the bow. The arrow is the Self (Atman). 
Brahman is the mark. By the undistracted one is It to be penetrated. 
One should come to be in It, as the arrow (in the mark).” (Mund. 2.2) 

According to Vedanta, Omkara, also called Pranava, and the 
Brahman are identical. This identity is well brought out by the 
author of the Gaudapada-karik4s (8th c.) thus: 


Pranavo hyaparam brahma, pranavasca param smrtah 
apurvo nantaro ’bahyo’naparah pranavosvyayah 26 
Sarvasya pranavo hyadirmadhyamantastatha eva ca 
evam hi pranavam jnatva vyasnute tadanantaram 27 
Pranavam hisvaram vidyat sarvasya hrdaye sthitam 
sarvavyapinamomkaram matva dhiro na Socati 28 
Amatro’nantamatrasca dvaitasyopasamah Sivah 
Omkaro vidito yena sa munirnetaro janah 29 

(Works, 5.119-121) 
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The author declares that the Omkdara should be known 
syllablewise (padasah) and the mind employed in it (24, 25). 


The Mystical Source of Om 


What is then the origin of the mystic syllable Om? Etymologists 
and grammarians and metaphysicists hold different views which 
are almost impossible to reconcile. The problem becomes all the 
more complicated when two disciplines seem to encroach upon 
each other. But the problem must have a solution, and that too not 
very involved. That Omkara emerged as the first sound from the 
damatu of Siva is too simplistic an answer, acceptable only to the 
mythicminded. Mysticism demands a more rational explanation, 
which is provided by St. Jnanadev, the author of the Jfanesvari, 
a commentary on the Bhagavadgita (13th c.). Defining Om as 
ekaksara brahma, or one-syllabled Reality, after the Bhg. (8.13), 
Jnanadev first calls it sabdabrahma (Jna. 6.109) and then 
explains it as the sprout of the seed of the brahman which 
appeared as sound (ghosadhvaninadakara, Jna. 9.275) and which 
was the Supreme Being itself. Om is thus a mystic sound, according 
to Jnanadev, experienced in their ecstatic states by the 
Upanisadic sages,—Upanisadic because it is then that the word 
Om first occurs. It does not appear in the early Rgveda, and 
naturally so; because it was composed in an age of “groping, 
in which religion, philosophy, superstition and thought were 
inextricably interrelated and yet in perpetual conflict.” There is 
very little trace of genuine mysticism in the Vedas. The Upanisads, 
on the contrary, which came after them, are full of mystical 
utterings the crowning piece of which is the contemplation of the 
Brahman-Atman ‘Om’. There Om is the anahata nada, the 
unstruck or unbeaten sound, experienced by the mystics and identi- 
fied by them intuitionally with the Brahman, or the ultimate 
Reality. Omkara is thus and in this sense the Sabdabrahma. When 
Sankar speaks about nadanusandh4anam, or attention to sound, 
in his Yogataravali, what he means is attention to the unstruck 
sound of Om heard by the yogis. It is by means of the attention to 
nada that one attains the tattvapada, or the status of Essence, 
according to him. The mystic sound Om, with the help of the 
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breathed in Om, makes Sankar’s mind merge into God*. The 
author of the Hathayogapradipika eulogises nadanusandhanam, 
or attention to the sound, in the highest of terms. It is, according to 
him, the only one and the chief means of merging, Jaya (HP. 65). 
It is the net, he says, for catching the mind (HP 93). As regards the 
nada, or the sound, itself, he has to say that the Jneya, or the object 
of knowledge, is its very substance and the parama-pada into 
which the mind merges. Thus, Om is the sound aspect of the 
brahman, or the Reality, and it is a revelation, an experience, a 
paraca, to use the terminology of the Natha-panthis. Meditation 
on Om leads to the realisation of the Self. That is what Vedanta 
tells us. To say it in the words of Ramakrishna, “the Sandhya 
merges into the Gayatri, the Gayatri in Om, and Om in samadhi. It 
is like the sound of a bell: t-a-m. The yogi, by following in the trail 
of the sound Om, gradually merges himself in the Supreme 
Brahman.” (M. 1974, p. 419) This Brahman-Om relation runs 
parallel to the Sdnya-Linga relation in the philosophy of the 
Viragaivas where Sanya is not naught or negation, but the Infinite, 
the Absolute, the Brahman (Sunyasampadane, Preface p. Vili). 

In Buddhism, too, the mantra of mantras, Om Manipadme 
hum, begins with Om. It is the mantra of the supremely 
compassionate Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva. It is known as Mani. 
It derives enormous force from the cumulative power of the sacred 
associations with which it has been invested by the minds of 
countless people during the course of centuries. It is more of a 
soporific sound than an actual word. The inner oscillations set up 
by the rhythmic murmurings of Om and its associations in the 
consciousness of the disciple open his mind to experience higher 
states (Blofeld, pp. 33 ff.). 


6 Nadanusandhana, namostu tubhyam. 
tvam sadhanam tattvapadasya jane. 
bhavatprasadat pavanena sakam 
viliyate Visnupade mano me. 
(Minor Works of Sankaracarya; Ed. 
H.R. Bhagavat, Poona, 2nd ed., 1952; p. 101) 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE VEDAS TO THE SANTS 


Vedic Names of God 


The earliest composition of the Aryans is the Rgveda, which is 
older than the Upanisads by a period of at least a thousand years. 
It contains mainly hymns addressed to the personified forces of 
nature, and thus represents the earliest phase in the evolution of 
religious consciousness, what can be called the objective or external 
phase of religion. The Upanisads, on the other hand, mark the 
subjective or internal phase. They contain no hymns to any personi- 
fied forces of nature like Varuna, Indra or Soma, but on the contrary 
they try to make a search for the substratum underlying the 
phenomenal forces of nature. As against the ‘this-worldly religion’ 
of the Rgveda, the Upanisads preach what can be called internal 
religion. The interest is transferred from god or gods to Self. As 
Ranade has aptly said, “as we pass from the Vedas to the 
Upanisads, we pass from prayer to philosophy, from hymnology 
to reflection, from henotheistic polvtheism to monotheistic 
mysticism” (Ranade 1926, p. 2). More or less the same thing has to 
be said about the distinction between the Brahmanas, which 
followed the Vedas, and the Upanisads. It was an age of ritualism 
and naturally the chief theme of the Brahmanas is sacrifice. They 
wrongfully introduced a superstructure of meaningless ceremo- 
nialism over the hymnology of the Vedas, and pressed into their 
service the Vedic texts in order to support the greatness and impor- 
tance of sacrifice and to exhibit the efficacy of the Vedic mantras 
for the worldly benefit of the sacrificer. The Upanisads are, on the 
other hand, barring a few exceptions here and there, entirely 
antagonistic to the sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas. The 
Mundaka explicitly says that sacrifices are like those unsteady 
boats on the ocean of life which may take one at any time to the 
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bottom of the sea. It is only those who practise penance and faith 
in a forest who, tranquil their passions, lead the life of Knowledge 
and live on alms, that attain the immortal Atman (Mundaka 
1.2.7-11). 

The doctrine of the efficacy of the repetition of God’s names is a 
vital aspect of the bhakti approach to God, and the earliest out- 
pourings of man praying to the divine powers are seen in the 
Rgvedic hymns in the form of praises of the names and qualities of 
different deities like Agni, Indra, etc. In the Satarudriya, the same 
deity Rudra, who is conceived as everything, is praised with different 
names. The Purusasikta (Hymn to the Supreme Being) in Rgveda 
(10.90), is an early antecedent of the idea of God, via his names and 
forms, in everything existent in the universe: “Thousand-headed is 
the Supreme Being, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed. Enveloping 
the world all around, He yet exceeds it by aspan...”. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the Krsna Yajurveda are not only the source of 
the Saivite mantra, namah Sivaya; they also express the idea of 
God’s omnipresence. This is how they name the attributes of God: 
“That form of yours, O Rudra, ...May He, the eloquent one, 
espouse my cause. ... He whois the foremost. . .. This ruddy blue- 
neck, of thousand eyes...”. 

But to say that the concept of the Divine Name in the Indian 
tradition goes back to the Vedas would be only partially true. For 
though the Divine Name has its roots in the Vedic period, its full 
mystical significance is a later phenomenon. According to the 
Vedic sages, a word pronounced by a powerful being and becom- 
ing aname isa bearer of creative power. The famous Gayatri mantra 
is an illustration in point. At the end of a year Prajapati, who 
hitherto had been alone, tried to speak. He said ‘bhih’ and that 
word became the earth. Similarly, bhuvah became the atmosphere 
and svah became the sky. Inversely, the word or the name 
representing its owner makes him present. The invocation of a 
mighty name demands the presence of its bearer. Hence in the 
Rgveda: “I always proclaim thy (Indra’s) name” (7.22.5) and “The 
bearer of the inspired thought invokes thee (Indra) frequently” 
(7.22.6). It is again in the Rgveda that we find the correlation 
between ‘State of Divinity’ (devatvam) and a divine and immortal 
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name (e.g.,in 1.68.4). The Rgvedic gods have many names and they 
indicate their various functions. Indra, for example, is purunaman, 
or purustuta, praised by many names like purukrt (doing much), 
puruksu (rich in food), pururmna (displaying great valour), 
puruvarpas (having many forms) and puruhtta (much invoked). 
The Atharvaveda offers a typical example of the competence 
which is believed to be in harmony with the name which in its turn 
befits its bearer: “Not-deficient verily art thou by name; make me, 
O visible crescent of the new moon, not-deficient in wealth and 
progeny.” (AV 7.81.3) We can infer from the Rgveda (10.54.4), 
where Indra is said to know all his four names by which he has 
accomplished his heroic tasks, that a god’s name and his exploits 
are inter-ralated. There seems also to be a certain meaningful 
correspondence between the god’s names. The same god has been 
given different names; e.g., about Siva it is said: “The gods speak 
about you as Siva; the siddhas as Hara; the great sages as Sthanu; 
the yaksas as Bhima; men as Mahesvara; the bhitas as Bhutadhipa; 
the nisacaras as Ugra, and the holy sages as Bhava. Inversely there 
is a tendency to identify divine beings while regarding their names 
as denoting different aspects or manifestations; e.g., Sri is called 
Uma, Durga, Giriputri, etc. 

It is also true that there are reverential references to the names 
of various gods in the Rgveda. Utterances like ‘O Sipivista (all- 
pervading), now I praise your name’ (Rv. 7.100.5), or ‘If you cannot 
praise Him (God), repeat His name thus: mahaste Visno sumatim 
bhajamahe’ (Rv. 1.156.3), or “All your names are adorable’ (Rv. 
10.63.2), go to prove the high value of the names of gods according 
to the Vedic sages. Even the name of the god of Fire is remembered: 
marta amartasya te bhiri nama manamahe vipraso jatavedasah 
(Rv. 8.11.5). Already at an early date an extended succession of 
names was much desired in order to enhance the efficacy of the 
deity. The daily prayers at different times of the day, expected to 
give peace and prosperity to those who pronounced them, consisted 
of a series of names and epithets introduced by formulas like “I 
bow to so and so” and followed by the entreaty to destroy the sins 
or the evil of the speaker. Already in the earliest documents this 
polynymy attracted the attention of the authors, and they gave the 
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same god many names. The god of Fire, for example, was called 
Sarvah, Bhavah, Pasinam patih, Rudrah and Agnih. Obviously 
these are all attributes and not names, at least not Divine names in 
the mystical sense of the term. Granting, therefore, that there are 
roots of naéma-bhakti, or devotion by means of the name, in the 
Vedas, it is nevertheless difficult to trace back to them the genesis 
of the Divine Name as understood by the mystic. 


Upanisadic Way of Meditation on Om 


Bhakti consisting of meditation on the Pranava, or Om, which is 
the Divine Name for the Upanisadic seers, is seen for the first time 
in their writings. The upasana in the Svetasvatara (6.5) and the 
bhakti (to God as to Guru) in the same Upanisad (6.23) are the 
earliest harbingers of the devotionalism that we find fully 
developed in the Bhagavadgita. As Ranade observes, “the 
devotional impulse which beats the heart of Narada when he 
implores Sanatkumara to initiate him into spiritval wisdom, as 
well as the equally fervent emotional attitude of Brhadratha when 
he requests Sakayana to lift him out of the mire of existence like a 
frog from a waterless well—which emotional attitudes may be 
seen to be strangely in contrast with the otherwise generally dry 
intellectual argumentation of the Upanisads—become later 
almost the foundation-stone for the theistic mystic philosophy of 
the Bhagavadgita, in which the dry intellectualism and the 
speculative construction of the Upanisads disappear, and we 
have the rare combination of poetry and philosophy which makes 
upasana or bhakti the sine qua non of a truly mystic life whose end 
is the realisation of God” (Ranade 1926, pp. 144-45). 

The actual means of meditation recommended unanimously in 
the Upanisads is the symbol Om. Om is not merely the supreme 
means of meditation, but the goal to be reached itself. “Om is the 
supreme Brahman and the Supreme Symbol”, says the Kathopanisad 
and thus identifies the means of meditation with the goal to be 
reached by it. The Mundakopanisad tells us about meditation on 
this symbol Om by the use of a very happy simile of the bow and 
the arrow: “The Pranava, or the mystic symbol Om, is the bow; the 
Atman is the arrow; and the Brahman is the mark to be pierced. 
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We should penetrate it with undistracted attention, so that the 
arrow may become one with the mark” (Mundaka 2.2.3-4). Medita- 
tion on Om is further explained in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
which says that our body should be regarded as the lower stick and 
meditation on the Pranava as the upper one, and that by rubbing 
together these two sticks, we have to churn out the fire of God that 
is hidden in us (1.14). The word used for this churning is ‘dhyananir- 
mathanabhyasa’, reminding us of the yoga-sutra of Patanjali: Sa tu 
dirghakAalanairantarya-satkarasevito drdhabhimih (1.14). This 
passage in the Svetasvatara enabled Ranade to interpret correctly 
another passage from the Kathopanisad where a reference to the 
sticks is to be met with again (2.4.8). The two sticks may also be 
regarded as the inhaled breath and the exhaled breath in between 
which is seated the Atman. Either way, it is meditation on the 
Pranava, or Om, that is the way of the Upanisads'. 


Divine Name in the Bhagavadgita 


The Upanisadic way of meditation finds its culmination in the 
utterances of the Bhagavadgita. As shown by Ranade, it preaches 
the mystical method of meditation on the Pranava or the Divine 
Name. It has four aspects, namely, physiological, psycho-ethical, 
devotional and the aspect of Grace (Ranade 1959, pp. 248-56). Posture, 
breath-control and concentration of sight are the physiological 
aspects of meditation which the Bhagavadgita does not stress. 
Ethical perfection is possible, according to it, only after a vision of 
God; for even though we may seem to have conquered our senses 
and mind, the flavour remains and it is destroyed only after a 
vision of the Para who transcends rasa (Bhg. 2.59). So, leaving 


' The Upanisads have glorified Om, which was the forerunner of the Divine 
Name, but surprisingly have done injustice to the latter. In the Chandogya, for 
example, we are told that whosoever would meditate upon the ‘Name’ as Brahman 
would himself reach as far as the name itself extends, but no further (7.1. 3-5). The 
Name, according to this Upanisad, is only a lower form of Reality: But the 
significance given to the concept of the Name falls short of the significance which 
is rightfully assigned to it by the mystics of all ages (Belvalkar-Ranade 1927; pp. 
231-32). Itis likely, however, as Nikhilananda suggests, that the Chandogya is using 
the word ‘name’ to mean just ‘word’ and nothing more (1963, pp. 337-38). 
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these two aspects aside, the Bhagavadgita turns to the devotional 
aspect of meditation. Physiological and ethical practices are of no 
avail if one does not meditate on the Name with bhava or bhakti, 
an ‘unexplained and inexplicable love of God.’ To quote from 
the text: 


He who constantly meditates on Me, thinking of none else, by 
him, who is a Yogin ever united with the Supreme, I am easily 
reached. (Bhg. 8.14) 


Still, the Divine Grace is necessary to crown the efforts of the 
seeker. “God must be moved and it is only when He is moved that 
He will move the world by his Grace” (Ranade 1959, p. 255). 
The Bhagavadgita had another role to fulfil. The Upanisadic 
teachings were too speculative to appeal to the masses. They 
demanded a personal and human god whom they could trust, love 
and admire, whom they could approach for help in times of dis- 
tress and difficulties. This urge of the common man could not be 
satisfied by the nameless Atman or the Om of the Upanisads. His 
religious feelings and sentiments needed a more concrete form of 
divinity to centre themselves upon. This demand of the people at 
large was met through the Krishna of the Bhagavadgita. He is both 
mythological and mystical. His mythological aspect appealed to 
the sagunites, while his mystical message was picked up by the 
nirgunites. But the tradition of the Divine Name kept itself aloof 
from his dichotomy of the godhead and yet met the needs of both. 
The problem of saguna-nirguna has vexed many a brain, parti- 
cularly in the West. The simple answer to it lies in the Name, which 
is both saguna and nirguna. That is what the saints of the medieval 
times claim. It is a far cry from the Upanisads, and yet linked 
closely to their times. 


The Divine Name in the Middle Ages 


According to Ranade, “as we pass from the Upanishadic mysticism 
to the mysticism of the Middle Ages, we see the spiritual life 
brought from the hidden cloister to the market-place” (1933, p. 2). 
This the medieval Indian mystics achieved by glorifying the 
Divine Name and preaching its constant remembrance and singing 
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to the masses. We hear the Name resounding almost in every 
language and from every corner of India during the Middle Ages, 
and it is neither necessary nor possible here to do full justice to the 
writings of medieval Indian saints on this subject. It is therefore 
planned to survey briefly the utterances of a few of them and note 
their special contribution to the subject of the Divine Name. For 
the present purpose, Jnanadev, Tukaram and Ramdas from 
Maharashtra, Purandaradas from Karnatak, Kabir, Rajab, 
Tulsidas and Mira from the North, Sankaradev from Assam and 
Caitanya from Bengal will represent the whole galaxy of these 
saints. 


The Namayoga of Jnanadev 


St. Jnanadev is the first and the foremost among the medieval 
mystics of India who not only glorified the Divine Name but also 
explained its working. In fact, he is the only one to provide us with 
a rationale of the Divine Name. To see his glorification of the 
name, one has only to go through his Haripath, a garland of 27 
poems all praising the Harinama, with the refrain, ‘Hari mukhé 
mhana’, “Repeat the name, Hari” (Vaudeville 1969). The goal to be 
achieved is identification with the Brahman, or the Reality, and 
the way is the way of nama-yoga, which means ‘joining by the 
Name. It is the Name, and not the images or attributes of God, that 
is to be meditated upon. The Pranava, or Om, is the very name of 
the Brahman in one letter (Ja. 8.118). It is the responsive signal 
given by God to those who approach him to complain about their 
worldly afflictions. It is a mantra mercifully provided by the Veda 
in order to break the silence of the Brahman and make possible its 
unitive attainment. This Name is the very Brahman. Just as the sky 
is the support of the sky, or the rising sun is the illuminator of the 
sun, in like manner the Nama expresses the Nami (Jna. 17.328- 
233). Hence Jnanadev prescribes the sacrifice of nama-japa which 
has no ritualistic restrictions whatsoever (Jia. 10.233). Let it be any 
name, either Saiva or Vaisnava, he says. Its repeated utterance is 
the real oral tapas (Jia. 17.222). 

Jnanadev has based his theory about the working of the Divine 
Name on two hypotheses: (1) Man is what he thinks, and (2) The 
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end is contained in the means. A corollary of the first hypothesis is 
that one can change one’s object of contemplation. We have been 
thinking all our life about ‘T’ and ‘Mine’, and, as a result, have 
become identified with the pleasures and pains of the visible 
world. But we can change the object of our thinking, and instead of 
being attached to the world we can get ourselves connected with 
the Divine Name. Tukaram did exactly this. He filled himself with 
the name of Vitthala and, as a result, the various passions vacated 
his mind. It is this replacement of the object of our thinking that 
starts the process of changing the structure of our consciousness. 
So far it has been made up of our worldly joys and sorrows. But the 
moment our mind switches over to the Name, our consciousness 
starts undergoing a change for the simple reason that the Name is 
the Reality in posse. Here comes in the second hypothesis, that the 
end is contained in the means, and consciousness of the Name 
leads us to the consciousness of the Reality. It is a slow, yet definite 
process. Jnanadev assuredly tells us: 


“If you cannot deliver your heart immediately to God, then at 
least do this: think of God at least for a moment during the 
twenty-four hours of the day. Then every moment that you will 
spend remembering the Name will help you take your mind 
away from the senses. As, when autumn sets in, the river 
dwindles, similarly, your mind will gradually go out of the 
bonds of sams4ra; and as, after the full-moon day, the disk of 
the moon diminishes everyday until it vanishes altogether on 
the new-moon day, similarly, as your heart will go out of the 
objects of sense and begin to enter into the Being of God, it will 
gradually end by becoming God (Jia. 12. 104-109).” 


The Nama-yoga of Jnanadev is akin to the ahamgrahopasana, or 
the unitive meditation, prescribed by the Upanisads. The process 
and the result are the same. It is like a piece of wood put into the 
burning fire. The wood is bound to be turned into fire sooner or 
later. Similarly, the individual soul meditating on the Name, 
which is a symbol of the Divine, is ultimately bound to become the 
cosmic soul. The jiva will become Siva via the Name. Therefore, 
Jnanadev asks us again and again in his abhangas to hold on fast 
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to the only Reality which is the Name (Haripatha 26). It is the 
Essence, the Essence, the Essence, he declares (Gatha 178). As 
regards Jnanadev himself, he prefers to remain in silence with the 
consciousness of the Name filling his inner being (Haripatha 26). 


Tukaram and Ramdas 


Tukaram is equally if not more enthusiastic about the Divine 
Name. His guru, Babaji Caitanya, imparted to him in a dream a 
nama-mantra, Rama-Krishna-Hari, which was to his heart’s 
desire. Still, he recommends the Rama-nam, to all and sundry 
which is an ‘open mantra’ according to him (3906)*. It does not 
matter, he says, if the Name does not rise from the heart; let it 
remain on the tongue, at least (722). It does not cost anything, 
neither is it difficult to remember or utter; it is a matter only of two 
letters: ra and ma (2391). The nama-mantra is not like other mantras 
which, if defaulted, lead to ruinous results (2304). But with all its 
naivety the Divine Name is the sure way to Divinity. If there is no 
deviation or going astray on the part of the seeker, the way of the 
Name will definitely lead him to God-realisation (1223). The 
Name is also a great protector of those who remember it constantly. 
It acts like the sudarsana cakra, or the sundisk, in the hand of 
god Vishnu, and wards off all perils (2385). As regards the effects of 
nama-smarana or nama-sankirtana, Tukaram tells us that as one 
repeats the Name the mind becomes tranquil, the body is cooled 
down, and the tongue experiences the sweetness of nectar (1382). 
But the most important effect is the annihilation of all sins. 
Tukaram goes to the length of challenging sin on the strength of 
the Name. He boldly assures us that one who repeats the name of 
God incessantly is a soul set free from all sins, whether committed 
in the past or to be committed in the future, reminding us of the 
famous words of St. Augustine: “If you but love God, you may do 
as you incline.” Tukaram could have very well said, after 
Namadeyv, who preceded him by about 300 years, that God could 
hide himself from his devotees, but he could not hide his Name 
from them (Namadev Gatha 1470). He is a jivan-mukta, according 


* References are to the Gatha of the Abhangas of Tukaram (Bombay 1950) 
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to Tukaram, who remembers the Name ceaselessly. His body is 
the very maher, or the maternal home, of all holy places and vows 
(Gatha, 1096). Finding all the pomp and show of religious 
charlatans loathsome, Tukaram comes straight to the point and 
declares: (Gatha 272) 


“Lacking the guile of a mass hypnotiser, 

I merely extol your Name and sing your praise. 
There is no vodoo about Tuka; 

Tuka is like none of these hell-begotten lunatics.”* 


The third great poet-saint from Maharashtra to glorify the 
Name is Ramdas (1608-81). The Rama-nam was imparted to him 
by Lord Rama himself and he practised it until he breathed his 
last. His parting message to his disciples was: “Stick to the name of 
Rama.” He has praised and practised it in more than one way. 
In his short bhajans like “Raghupati Raghav Rajaram”, or “Ram, 
Ram, Ram, Ram, Sitaram, Sitaram” there is a clear effort to utter 
the Name repeatedly. In one of his shorter poems he tells us about 
the assurance he received from Lord Rama that one who repeats 
the mantra of Ramanam thirteen crore times would definitely attain 
God (Works, p. 630). But the best exposition of the Divine Name by 
Ramdas appears in his Dasabodha where a whole sub-section is 
devoted to the subject of smarana-bhakti (4.3). 


Purandaradas 


Purandaradas, who lived in Pandharpur, on the border between 
Maharashtra and Karnataka, is the best representative of the poet- 
saints of the south so far as meditation on the Divine Name is 
concerned.** His poem beginning with the words “Harinarayana 
gurunarayana enu manave’” is a horticultural metaphor which 
brings out the significance of the name of God. In another poem 
Purandaradas emphasises the divinity of the Name, calling it a 
‘divya nama’ which comes directly from God and is 
communicated to the disciple as ‘God in posse’. One has to pay a 


* Translation by Arun Kolhatkar in Poetry India, Vol. 1. 
** References to Purandaradas are from R.D. Ranade’s Pathway to God in 
Kannada Literature, Bombay, 1960. 
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very heavy price for being blessed by such a Name: sinlessness, 
total surrendering and poverty of spirit. It is no use, says Puran- 
daradas, uttering the Name merely with one’s mouth. It must be 
kept like a secret spiritual ember inside our hearts: Acyutana 
nama baccittu kondu. In another poem (“smarane ondu salade’”) 
he asks a pertinent question: Is not the remembrance of God’s 
name alone quite sufficient? Obviously, it is the only adequate 
means, according to him, to realise God. And finally, in his poem 
“ni yako ninna hangyako”, Purandaradas asks a still more bold 
question to no smaller a person than God himself: “Why should I 
care for you, Oh God, when thy name is powerful enough to save 
the devotee from any worldly calamity?” What he means is that 
God’s name is greater than God himself. It is this single-minded 
devotion to the Divine Name on his part that made his guru, 
Vyasaraya, remark: Dasa means only Purandaradas. 


Kabir and Rajab 


It is Kabir who provides us with the concept of the ageless and 
immortal Name which is realised in sumiran. He asks us to meditate 
in silence upon this ajara, amara nama without moving the 
tongue. For Kabir the Name of Ram is “the essence of Reality, the 
tilak, or the beautifying mark, of the three worlds” which shone in 
matchless beauty, when he applied it to his forehead (3.13).* Kabir 
defines Bhakti as “adoration to Ram” (3.4). No other thoughts 
except the thought of the Name should be entertained: 


If the devotee has a thought, 

let it be (but) of Hari’s Name. 

Any thought which is not for Ram 
is but the noose of Kal (Death). (3.8) 


When the five ‘Companions’ (i.e. the senses) cried “Piu, Piu”, 
the Mind to which these are subjected invoked the Name so that 
the Svati (raindrop) fell on Kabir and he obtained the pearl of Ram 
(3.15). In the following couplet Kabir narrates how he became 
identified with God by repeating his Name: 


* References to Kabir are from Vaudeville’s Volume on Kabir (Oxford 1974). 
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Repeating “Thou, Thou’, I became Thou; 
in me no ‘T’ remained. 

Offering myself unto thy Name, 
Wherever I look, Thou art: (3.6) 


As regards the ethical effects of nama-smarana, Kabir says: 


Millions of actions are instantly erased 

by invoking the Name, just a little. 

But merits heaped up for endless ages, 

without the Name, will lead you nowhere. (3.11). 


He who abandons the beloved Ram to invoke other gods is, 
according to Kabir, like a harlot’s son who has no one to call 
‘Father (3.20). Kabir calls himself ‘the dog of Ram’ who wears on 
his neck a chain and goes wherever he is led by Him. In a 
metaphorical way, he tells us that the Name of God is the oil which 
enables the wick of the mind to be inflamed with the fire of God 
(Ranade 1954, p. 114). 

Rajab, a Dadupanthi, makes similar utterances about the 
Divine Name and its sumiran. One should always keep the Name 
of God in one’s mind, he says, as the Natha-yogi keeps the horn of 
a deer and the Brahmana his sacred thread (17.36). If you love the 
ninava, or the nameless, and in meditation grasp the bin-afika, or 
the formless, then, according to him, you are like Hanuman who 
crossed the ocean to Lanka without a boat (19.4). God is really 
unbound; but he can be bound by his Name, says Rajab (21.3; 
21.4). Regarding the way of the Name, he tells us that one who 
worships with the mouth is just a human being, one who worships 
in the heart is a god, while one who worships from the spirit enters 
the Light; that is true worship (19.2).* 


Tulsidas 


For the most poetical and thorough exposition of the doctrine of 
the Divine Name as the hypostasis of the Supreme Being, we have 
to read the prologue of the Ramacaritamanas of Tulsidas. Two 


* Rajab is quoted from his Sarvangi which is a collection of his distiches translated 
into English by Callewaert. 
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passages are given below from the English translation by Hill, 
entitled “The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama’ (Childhood). 

“Two sweet and ravishing syllables (ra and ma) that are the eyes 
of the alphabet and the life of the faithful, easy to remember, lovely 
to repeat, to hear and to contemplate.” (Caupadi 20). 

“If you would have light within and without, place the name of 
Rama on your tongue, like a jewelled lamp on the threshold of the 
door.” (Doha 21) 

Tulsidas has two contributions to make to the concept of the 
Divine Name. (1) Name and Form are two attributes of God; they 
are ineffable and without origin, known only by the right 
understanding. It is a mistake to ask which of the two is greater and 
which is the less. The Name bears testimony to the impersonal and 
the personal alike; it makes both known; it is a wise interpreter, 
catura dubhasi. (2) There are two forms of the Absolute: Impersonal 
and Personal. “In my judgement, the Name is greater than both, 
for by its own power it has made both subject to itself. The two 
forms of the Absolute may be known like fire: one within the 
wood, the other visible. Both forms are hard to understand, but 
both are made known by the Name; and therefore I declare that 
the Name is greater than the Absolute and than Rama, too” 
(Caupadi 21, 23). 


Chaitanya and Sankaradev 


Caitanya was a great exponent of the way of the Divine Name, he 
himself being always lost in it. But his only writings are the five 
verses glorifying the Name of Lord Krsna2. These are the follow- 
ing: (Kennedy 1925, pp. 90-91). 

1. Your all-pervading power is multiplied by your own name, 
and there is no fixed time for remembering it. Such kindness from 
you, O powerful one, to my misfortune, has not caused love in 
me. 

2. Humbler than grass, more patient than a tree, honouring 


* Tradition ascribes eight verses to Caitanya, but the Caitanya-Cantamrta of 
Krsnadas is of the definite opinion that they are only five, and not eight. The three 
extra verses are also slightly different in nature from the original five; cf. Melville T. 
Kennedy: The Caitanya Movement: pp. 90-91. 
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others yet without honouring oneself; such a one is ever worthy to 
take the name of Krsna. 

3. O Lord of the world, { do not want wealth, or relations, or 
beautiful wife, or poetic genius. Birth after birth may I have dis- 
interested faith in you. 

4. When, at the chanting of your name, will my eyes be filled 
with flowing tears, my voice become choked, and my body thrill 
with joy? 

5. My moments are lengthened into cycles and my eyes are 
turned into the rainy season itself; my whole world is made empty 
because of separation from Govinda. 

The identity between the Name and Reality is well brought out 
by Mira in her famous poem: Payo ji maine Rama-ratan dhan 
payo (“I have attained the treasure of the Jewel of Rama”). This 
Jewel of Ram-nam is the symbol of the Vastu, or Reality, which 
Mira’s guru made her experience.* 

Sankaradev (AD. 1449-1569)’, the great Vaisnava saint of 
Assam, declared Namadharma as the supreme religion of the Kali 
age. It consists in the chanting of the name of God with undeviating 
devotion. Uttered in a musical tone by groups of people, the Name 
produces vibrations and has a direct effect upon the mind of the 
persons participating in such a performance. Says Sankaradeva: 
“Hari never shuns the company of his Name. In fact, the Name is 
Hari himself.” Again, “Where else is there so friendly a God who 
rescues as soon as He is remembered? The great God resides in 
every heart as palpable friend.” Commenting on the Bhagavata, 
the poet-saint says: 


God’s name is like Plutus’s mine. 
It is tantamount to penance, bead-counting, 
sacrifice, yoga, meditation, gift, 
giving religious merit and countless pilgrimage. 
(Murthy, p. 145) 


* For Vastu, see S.G. Tulpule, 1983, pp. 403-11. 

3 For Sankaradev, cf. B.K. Barua, Sankaradeva: Vaisnava Saint of Assam: 
Gauhati 1960; H.V. Sreenivasa Murthy, Vaisnavism of Sankaradev and Ramanuja; 
Delhi, 1973. 
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Sankaradev was so much devoted to the Namadharma which 
he preached that he erected a Namaghar for the propagation of the 
cult of the Divine Name in Barpeta where he spent the last years of 
his life. 


Synthesis of Saguna and Nirguna 


Among these medieval poet-saints are nirgunites like Kabir, 
sagunites like Tulsidas and nirguno-sagunites like Jnanadev and 
Tukaram. They all went by the way of bhakti in the form of medita- 
tion on the Divine Name, and yet had their own preferences 
regarding the saguna and nirguna aspects of God. Staal has tried 
to prove by reductio ad absurdum that nirguna brahman and 
nirguna bhakti, both ineffable, are the same (1987, p. 45). The 
hypothesis of O’Flaherty’s essay on this subject is that “the 
nirguna image of deity is an embarrassment to Puranic and temple 
Hinduism, that the nirguna line has been force-fed to grass-roots 
Hindus with a strictly limited degree of success.” Still, according to 
her, “the nirguna philosophy is expounded at great length from 
time to time in the Puranas, in the typically Puradnic Readers’ 
Digest version of Vedantic philosophy” (1987, pp. 47-49). That 
there is a paradox at the heart of this problem is obvious. It vexed 
the brain of a scholar like R.G. Bhandarkar. But if we look at it 
from the point of view of the Sants, then it no more remains a 
paradox. Vaudeville has cleared it out in her constructive articleon 
Sant Mat (1987, pp. 26-29). While the Sants direct their devotion to 
a nirguna Person that is beyond the qualifications of concrete 
personality, they express it through the familiar love symbolism of 
the saguna Vaisnava tradition. They advocate an interiorized yoga, 
but share the Vaisnava belief in the saving power of the 
Divine Name. 


From Mythology to Mysticism 


The Puranas might be expounding Ved4ntic philosophy in the 
typically Puradnic Readers’ Digest fashion as O'Flaherty says. But 
the medieval poet-saints have looked at the Puranas in a totally 
different way. For them, they are a storehouse of Bhakti in its 
various forms. It may even be said that they raised the mythology 
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contained in the Puranas to the said that they raised the mythology 
contained in the Puranas to the level of mysticism. They gave 
mystical overtones to the divine incarnations whose deeds the 
Puranas narrate. Rama of the Ramayana and Krsna of the 
Bhagavata remained the same; their essence underwent a change. 
But the change was not sudden; it was graded. Between the mythic 
Rama and the mystic Rama appeared a monist Rama. A 
philosophical Krisna intervened between the mythic Krisna and 
the mystic Krisna. The Krisna of the Bhagavata is no doubt a 
divine incarnation, but with all the accompanying mythological 
implications, the mystical Krisna in the writings of saints like 
Jnanadev and Namadev is shorn of all mythology. Between the 
two comes in the philosopher Krsna of the Bhagavadgita, which 
is in a way ‘builtin’ to the Mahabharata. This gradual change from 
mythology to mysticism is even more clearly visible in the Rama 
tradition. 


The Rama Tradition 


In the original Valmiki-Ramayana Rama already functions as a 
symbol.* The famous exhortation of the Bhagavata Purana to do 
what Krsna says but not what he does would not apply to Rama. He 
is the ideal in every way. He is the exalted man, the upholder of 
dharma, the examplar. He is also an incarnation of Visnu. But 
Valmiki further glorifies the divinity of Rama particularly through 
Brahma when the latter describes him (VR. 6.112-128). Still, his 
work is basically an epic and belongs to the realm of mythology. 
Not so with the Adhyatma-Ramayana (15th C.), which is a revered 
scripture of the Ramanandi sect. Its Rama is not only an incarna- 
tion of Visnu, or merely the Lord of his devotees as in the Bhakti 
tradition of Tulsi, but he is also the Brahman, the immanent and 
transcendent Brahman of the Vedanta. The AR attempts to 
integrate its Vedantic views of Rama into the Puranic and Tantric 
views of Rama which it inherited and synthesized. The resulting 
synthesis was the foundation for later developments within the 
Rama tradition and in particular for the work of Tulsi. The AR 


* Abbreviations used: AR for Adhyatma Ramayana; BR for Bhavartha Ramayana 
of Ekanath; TR for Tulsi-Rammdayana; and VR for Valmiki-Ramayana. 
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inspired the medieval Bhakti movement by its stress upon devotion. 
For it, Bhakti is the means and Rama the object of devotion: 
“Bhaktirmuktividhayini Bhagavatah Sri Ramacandrasya” (AR. 
Til. 10. 41). 

A good illustration of the relation of Rama to Bhakti lies in the 
stress upon his Name. This occurs at different levels in the AR. At 
the lowest level, it repeats incidents from the Valmiki Ramayana 
where the name of Rama is uttered in a human sense, but by its 
utterance opens to our view the region of Bhakti. Sita, for example, 
cries out “Rama, Rama” while being abducted (AR. III. 7.54, 60). 
Elsewhere Rama’s name is more obviously an instrument of 
Bhakti. It is often muttered rhythmically in the form of a mantra. 
It can also be used by the community through the method of 
chanting*. Repeating Rama’s name is one of the set methods of 
devotion outlined by the Adhyatma-Ramayana, either as a means 
to obtain bhakti, or as a means to express the bhakti one has. In the 
latter sense, it is more than a means to an end—it is an end in itself. 
Hanuman, for example, asks for the boon of repeating Rama’s 
name on earth until the close of the age (AR. VI. 16.11-13). Rama’s 
name at this level mediates Rama in a special way and is a unique 
symbol of Rama himself. At yet another level the name of Rama 
has almost magical properties. It was by chanting Rama’s name 
backwards as ‘Mara’ that Valmiki’s criminal and lower nature was 
transformed. At this level it is the word itself rather than the person 
behind it which seems to be active. On other occasions the recitation 
of the Ramanama shades off into the realm of Rama as Brahman 
rather than personal God. The AR refers to the Ramanama as a 
mantra in many places: e.g., AR. III, 2.29; III, 3.32; etc. The AR goes 
to the length of saying that Rama appears in human form to those 
who are veiled by his maya, while to those who are given to remem- 
bering his name (nama smaratam) he appears as cit, or 


4 The folk-tradition of Vanavasis, or forest-dwellers, may be mentioned here 
with profit. They enact the fourteen-year exile of Lord Rama by wandering for 
fourteen days in the forest, wearing sack-cloth (to represent the bark used by Rama) 
and singing the Rama-nama; cf. G.DsSontheimer, The Adaptation of Ramayana 
Elements in Maharashtra: Living Reitgious Traditions. (A Paper submitted to the 
Conference on Ramayana held in Bonn, 1987). 
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Consciousness (AR. VI, 13.7). Rama has thus come to mean Atma- 
rama which literally means ‘he who finds joy in his own self.’ But 
in the whole of the Sant and Vaisnava literature the word takes on 
the meaning of ‘The All-pervading’, ‘he who is immanent in all 
beings.’ (Vaudeville 1969, pp. 63-64). Even Kabir has used this 
word, to mean supreme Reality: 


“What’s the use of denuding one’s skin or covering it, 
as long as one has not recognized Atmarama (within)?” 
(KG., Pada 174) 


But the AR does more than this. It adds a third and mainly 
advaitic level to the phenomenal and bhakti levels of meaning of 
the Rama symbol and the Rama theology—a complex and rich 
theology which Whaling calls “Ramology’. It describes Rama as 
nirguna Brahman,i.e., Brahman without attributes, both negatively 
and positively. The actual word Brahman is used relatively rarely 
in the AR; but the concept is very clearly there in a number of 
ways. 


Tulsi’s Ramacaritamanasa 


Following the AR, Tulsi also goes behind the Rama of the Valmiki- 
Ramayana; but he goes behind the Vedanta as well. His Rama is 
not primarily nirguna Rama, but the saguna Rama of Bhakti. 
Tulsi’s main concern is to show that Rama is the godhead in all its 
conceivable forms—transcendent, immanent and incarnate. He 
displaces the levels of godhead that are emphasised by the AR by 
putting the level of Bhakti above the level of the nirguna Brahman 
and by stressing Rama’s eternity and infinity in a number of 
ways. Rama and the Ramayana are eternal according to Tulsi. 
As Whaling says, “In a way, Tulsi synthesizes the two extremes 
represented by the VR and the AR. He retains the emphasis of the 
VR upon Rama’s human level of representation and of the AR 
upon Rama’s nirguna level of representation, but he integrates 
both into his own highest level of portrayal of Rama as devotional 
Lord; he is God for him. His work fulfills the need of the ‘Rama 
Community’. He transforms Rama into a general name for God in 
North India” (Whaling, p. 221-28). 
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According to Tulsi, there are two forms of Brahman: nirguna 
and saguna; but the Name is greater than both, as it is through the 
Name that the Lord becomes revealed. He is little interested in the 
philosophical greatness of Rama; Rama’s Name is the greatest for 
Tulsi because it is effective in practice. Rama exists for him both 
inside and outside. Inside he is the antaryamin, who is the Name, 
and outside he is Rama’. Tulsi thus fulfils the Adhyatma stress 
upon the name of Rama. His Ramayana is the devotional conclu- 
sion of the mainly philosophical Adhyama-Ramayana.* 

Tulsi’s stand on the Rama-nama that it is only the greatest 
among the many names of the Lord is traditional and its source 
can be found in the Adhyatma-Ramayana. But when he suggests 
that “no other name can save us except the name of the Lord Rama” 
(RCM 6.121, doha 2), there arises an obvious comparison with the 
Christian scripture: “There is no other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved” (New Testament: Acts 
4.12), and the persistent stress upon the name of Jesus. But there is 
a difference. Tulsi places even more stress upon the name of Rama 
than does the Christian tradition upon the name of Jesus, but on 
the other hand the nature of Hindu inclusivism is such that even 
this extreme stress upon the name of Rama does not preclude 
liberation by other names. Secondly, the Rama-nama is ‘infinite’ 
and ‘unmeasured’ according to Tulsi (RCM 1.20; 7.52, 2). It has an 
eternal dimension. Although “the power of the Rama-ndma is 
revealed in the Kali yuga’”, it is pre-existent, for “it has been so age 
after age” (RCM 7.103, 4; 2.195, 1). Tulsi finally says that the Name 
makes real what would otherwise be a merely theoretical inner 
presence of the Brahman. Similarly, the Name makes available to 
all what the incarnate Rama could only make available to some’. 
The Name performs the same function in Tulsi’s system as the 


* Kabir'’s concept of Ram is still different and is discussed in chapter No. 14. 


> According to Hiriyanna, ‘antaryamin’ is a certain manifestation of Brahman 
“whose presence within is common to all the jivas and who guides them like a 
friend. It is god incorporate possessing a rupa.” (Outlines of Indian Philosophy; p. 
408). The concept of the antaryamin is as old as the Upanisads, cf. Brh. 3.7. 

ss Compare Ramdas, Dasabodha 4.3.24 (“cahu varna namadhikara™; All four 
castes have a right to the Name). 
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Holy Spirit does in Christianity. However, except in the Pentecostal 
movement, the Holy Spirit is not usually given the prominence in 
Christianity that Tulsi gives to the Name. 


Bhavartha-Ramayana of Ekanath 


The Rama-nama has found an equal advocate in St. Ekanath 
(1533-99), who hailed from Paithan in Maharashtra and lived for 
about three years in Benares, where he completed his Marathi 
commentary on the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavata. Ekanath 
was a contemporary of Tulsidas and it is likely that the two might 
have met in Benares. But there is no evidence to support this claim. 
It is more likely that Ekanath was inspired to write his Bhavartha- 
Ramayana by Tulsi’s Ramacarita-manasa. Though he was also a 
bhakti-poet of renown and stressed the element of devotion to 
Rama throughout his work, it must be said that Tulsi surpasses 
him so far as the intensity and depth of emotion are concerned. 
But Ekanath’s approach to the Ramayana is not only religious; it is 
also social, or rather socio-political. He looked at the epic story of 
Rama as of one who liberated the gods by destroying Ravana, the 
evil force, who had imprisoned them all. As to how the Rama-nama 
came to occupy the heart of Siva, Ekanath has an interesting story 
to tell which again takes us from mythology to mysticism. 

It seems that the ‘Satakoti’? Ramayana, containing a hundred 
crore verses, was claimed by all the three; the gods of the heaven, 
serpents of the under-world and men of the earth. The gods said 
that Rama was their king and hence he belonged to them. The 
serpents claimed him because he was Sesasayana, the one whose 
bed is the serpent Sesa, and Sesa was their chief. Men claimed 
Rama as their own, saying that he attained great fame in the form 
of a human being. They also refused the claims of gods and serpents, 
arguing that although Rama might be the Lord of Vaikuntha, 
he did not attain fame in Vaikuntha, and that though he was 
Sesasayana, he did not act while he was asleep. But the question 
could not be solved. So all the three claimants approached the god 
Brahma for a solution. Brahma assigned the job to Siva. Siva did a 
trick. He divided the Ram4ayana into three equal parts and gave 
one to each. Still, one verse remained with him; this also he 
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divided equally among them. But’the verse contained thirty-two 
letters and the remaining two letters could not be divided equally 
among the three. So, Siva claimed them for himself as his fees as 
the distributor, and all agreed. Those two letters were ra and ma; 
Siva held them to his heart. In this way he became the receptacle of 
the essence of the Ramayana which is Rama (BR. Aranya. 20.121- 
37). Ramdas, who followed Ekanath, has picked up this idea and 
said in his Arati addressed to Siva that he always repeats the 
Rama-nama, the bija, or the seed, of the Satakoti Ramayana’. 

How Ekanath gives a mystical turn to a mythological incident 
can also be seen from his narration of an episode in the Ramayana. 
There Valmiki tells us only that Rama gave a ring bearing his own 
name to Hanuman to use it as proof of his identity in his search for 
Sita. This simple incident has been interpreted by Ekanath in the 
following manner: 


As the ring bearing the Rama-nama came to his hand, 
the great monkey acted cleverly as the monkeys do: 

They fill their cheeks with chick-peas they find. 

That’s what Hanuman did. 

He put the ring into his mouth 

and stored it in his heart. (BR. Kiskindha, 13.105-07) 


And then there is the well-known story telling us that Hanuman 
tore open his heart to show that it contained nothing but the Rama- 
nama. This kind of mystical interpretation of mythology is also 
seen in the case of Mallari, or Khandoba, who is a very popular 
deity in Maharashtra and Karnatak. He is a warrior god always 
accompanied by hunter dogs. Even his devotees, who are called 
vaghyas, bark out his name like dogs. Tukaram has constructed a 
beautiful metaphor on the cult of this deity, interpreting its objects 
and practices in a mystical way. He concludes the poem by saying 
that he himself is a dog of God, who makes him bark out his name: 
‘paha Tuké bhunkavilé (Gatha 466). 


’ Sri Samartha Grantha-Bhandara (ed., L.R. Pangarkar; Bombay, 2nd ed. 1978; 
p. 621). 
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For the total mystification of the Rama of the Ramayana one 
has to turn to Kabir. His ‘Ram’ has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the divinized hero of Valmiki’s epic or with the god Visnu whose 
incarnation he is supposed to be. Kabir’s Ram connotes the all- 
pervading Being whom the Bhagavata tradition calls Atmarama. 
For the Sant tradition as a whole and for Kabir in particular, ‘Ram’ 
and the ‘Nam’ are interchangeable—so much so that one of the 
terms is often found in place of the other in variants of the same 
line. Ram has come to be the Divine Name par excellence. In thé 
Sant literature as a whole and in common parlance down to this 
day, Ram simply means ‘god’. Kabir himself states that there is no 
difference between the Hindu ‘Ram’ and the Muslim ‘Rahim’, 
both meaning the Supreme Being. 


For the Hindu and for the Turk 

there is but one way 

which the Sadguru has shown. 

Says Kabir, Oh Sants, listen: 

What matter ifone calls Ram or Khuda? (Bijak; Sabda 10) 


In popular legends, however, sometimes the process is reversed 
and we see the name repeated as Ram-Ram and enjoying the 
status of the Payja-mantra for the god Krsna of Dvarka. Vaudeville 
has an interesting account to give of the origin of this mantra 
which lies in the cry of anguish given out by the gopis pining for 
Krsna after he had left the blessed land of Braj*. They were living 
in a perpetual state of viraha, i.e. suffering born from separation, 
and uttering Ram-R4am in anguished love. The word Ram-Ram 
has come to have double meaning, one on the profane and the 
other on the religious level. This is illustrated by the famous 
lengend of Kabir’s admission as a disciple of Ramananda: Kabir 
had managed to lie down on the last step of the stairs leading to the 
river Ganga where Ramananda used to go for a dip before day- 
break. As he stumbled in the dark over Kabir’s body, Ramananda 
cried ‘Ram-Ram’, thus unwittingly uttering for Kabir the sacred bija 
mantra which made him, born a Muslim, a Vaisnava’. 


8 Ch. Vaudeville, Braj; Lost and Found (Indo-Iranian Journal, 18. pp. 203-204). 
* Ibid., p. 204, n. 22. 
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Krishnaism 


If Ramology went one way, Krisnaism went the other. When the 
Harivamsa Purana (about A.D. 300) narrated the childhood of 
Krsna among the cowherd boys in Gokul, the old adoration of 
Krsna as a moral preceptor in the Mahabharata went into a long 
quiescence and instead the age of Krsna as a sportive being 
began”. This transformation of Krishnaism—from the sober moral 
councellor of the Mahabharata to the scamp of the puranas—was 
certainly not a healthy one from the point of view of Bhakti. Of 
course, the Krsna-Vasudeva of the Mahabharata was not 
condemned nor entirely forgotten, but simply ignored. A different 
Krsna cult developed from new roots. In purana after purana and 
in the ocean of vernacular literature, the elaboration of the lore of 
the childgod Krsna grew up with a frenzy—first in the Harivamsa 
(Ch. 47-78), then in the Visnu-purana (5.1.21), and lastly in the 
Bhagavata-purana, which described young Krsna’s escapade with 
the gopis, the cowherd women, under the autumn moon. 

With the appearance of Jayadev’s Gita-Govinda (12th c.) 
Radha not only came into the picture but became very prominent. 
Her importance grew with the centuries. She became the eternal 
feminine principle within the godhead of Krsna himself, the 
Bengal school insisting that the relation between Radha and 
Krsna must be understood to be adulterous and not marital. 
Krsnaism changed and took a turn towards what is called 
madhura, or erotic, bhakti. The Divine Name Krsna was prefixed 
by another name, Radha, and Radhe-krsna came to be the 
keyword in the bhakti schools of the North. Whether this was a 
change from mythology to mysticism is a question; but it has to be 
said that if there was a revolution in Krsnaism it was in the direc- 
tion of pseudo-mysticism and not genuine mysticism as in the case 
of Ramology''. Ramology even came to be crystalised in the form 


'0 The narratives in the Harivamsa about Krsna’s childhood were not a ‘bardic 
creation ex nihilo’. They were already a part of Indian folklore well before A.D. 300. 
'l Vaudeville has traced the origin of the Cowherd-god, Gopal Krsna, in her 
articles published in Louis Renou Com. Vol; Paris 1958: pp. 737-761; and Indo- 
Iranian Journal, 18.195-213 and 22.1-45. But she has refrained from,explaining the 
reason behind the transformation of Krsnaism. Hein has, however, tried to explain 
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of a work like the Ghat Ramayana of Tulsi Sahib (19th c.) which 
purports to be a nirguna Ramayana expressing the philosophical 
essence of the epic with all the characters and stories left out.!2 No 
such attempt was made in the case of Krisnaism, unless we accept 
the Bhagavadgita as the philosophical essence of Krsna’s life 
and teaching." 


it on the basis of the Indians’ fondness for childhood and its memories; cf. Norvin 
Hein, Krsnaism: The Cult of Gopala; History of Religions, 25.4, 296-317. This idea, 
which is basically Freudian, was already suggested by J.L. Masson in his ‘The 
Childhood of Krisna: Some Psycho-analytical observations’, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 94 (1974), 454-457. 

12 Tulsi Sahib, Ghat Ramayana, in two vols., Allahabad, 1911. 

13 The Ramayana and the Mahabharata go under the category of Itihasa and 
not Purana. But there is little difference between these two types of scriptures of 
popular Hinduism. B.B. Lal concludes on the basis of archaeological evidence 
obtained from the sites associated with these two epics that there is a kernel of truth 
at their base (Antiquity, Vol. 55, 1981, pp. 27-34). 


CHAPTER V 


THE NAMELESS NAME 


‘Nama nirnéma’ 

If God is nameless, then the Divine Name is also nameless. It is we 
who name God, but it is not for anyone to name the Divine Name. 
It exists in and by itself. It is nameless, nirnama, says Basava, the 
great mystic of Karnatak: 


A doll’s shape out of a potter’s kiln, 
O Lord of Meeting Rivers, is now your nameless name. 
O Sankari, the highest substance is a nameless name, 
revealed by the Vedas. 

(Zvelebil 1984, p. 9, 48) 


Allamaprabhu also calls the name nirnama (Sdnyasampadane, 
p. 255). St. Thomas Aquinas has raised this issue, namely whether 
God can be named by us, and answered it squarely saying “no 
name is suitable to God” (1952, p. 62). He quotes from Dionysius: 
“Of Him there is neither name, nor can one be found of Him” 
(Div. Nom. 5.1). Question No. 13 of St. Aquinas’s Summa 
Theologica is devoted to the many problems about the names of 
God; Aquinas has responded most directly and convincingly to 
these problems. The answer he gives to Article No. 12, whether 
affirmative propositions can be formed about God, is typically 
Ved4ntic: “As Dionysius says, negations about God are true; but 
affirmations are vague.” According to Plotinus also, “God as the 
One could be described only negatively.” The doctrine of Divine 
Namelessness characterized all the Alexandrian schools of 
thought. 

The namelessness of the Name has been very well brought 
out by Ramadas when he says: “God has twenty-four names, a 
thousand names, no name” (Dasabodha 11.9.4). Panikkar has 
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summed up the dialectics of the name of God in a series of what he 
calls “Kairological moments”. Before the rise of the great religions 
with their cultural and spiritual complexity, it was believed that 
each god is a local god with a local name, his proper name, which 
stood revealed in myth. Meeting with different traditions or gaining 
of deeper insight into the mystery of God led to early realisation 
that God has several names. But then a plurality of names was 
soon matched by a plurality of gods, one god corresponding to 
each name. Then followed the discovery of a basic unity among 
the gods: The many gods are only different manifestations of a 
single and unique supreme form. No single name exhausts the 
divinity. No name is the name of God. There must therefore be a 
hidden name of God which is his true name, his adequate expres- 
sion, and is known through revelation. Soon there dawned the 
awareness that to be unknown is the essence of the secret name. It 
is thus that the name of God is an interrogation. “God is a question 
that is always open, his name is the simple question about him, to 
find him is to seek him, to know him means not to know him.” 
He is an interrogative problem: “Who? Silence is the answer.” 
(Panikkar 1979, pp. 266-68)! 


Divine Names in different Religions 


But with all this namelessness, God still has a name or rather 
names, and these names are not just glossolalia.* They are not 
made by man, but revealed to him in the state of deep contempla- 
tion. They are not imaginary; they are very real. In fact, they, or 
rather each one of them, constitutes Reality. There is nothing more 


|'S.K. De views the question differently. According to him, “the deity is often 
called Nameless or Anaman in the scriptures, but this usage is on a par with the 
employment of terms such as ‘birthless’ (ajanman), ‘formless’ (arupa), or ‘action- 
less’ (akartr). It does not mean that he has no name but that his name—is not like 
the common names we have in the phenomenal world; it possesses a spiritual 
significance and efficacy” (De 1961, p. 289). 

2 Glossolalia is an ecstatic utterance of unintelligible speechlike sounds, 
regarded as caused by religious ecstasy. Also called “speaking in tongues”, it is a 
meaningless but phonologically structured human sound, cf. C.L. May, A Survey 
of Glossolalia in non-Christian Religions (in American Anthropologist, 1956, No. 
56, pp. 75-96). 
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real than the Divine Name because it is the living and working 
symbol of the very Reality. The revealed names may be different in 
different religions: e.g, Rama and Krishna in Hinduism, Allah in 
Islam, Yahweh in Judaism, and Jesus in Christianity. But 
whatever the Name, it is the essence of divinity and a link uniting 
the human with the divine. It is the angel of whom Yahweh said to 
Moses: “Behold, I send an angel before thee. My name is in him.” 
(Exodus 23.20 ff) 

The use of theophoric names is very old; e.g., the Assirian name 
Ashurbanipal (“Ashur is creating a son”); the Egyptian name 
Ptahmiri (“the beloved of Ptah”); the Indian name Devadatta 
(“given by God”); or the Christian name Christopher (“Christ- 
bearing”). The concept of the Divine Name and its repetitive 
remembrance is also ancient and common to all developed 
religions. The Vedic literature is full of the glorification of the 
names of gods. When Narada approached Sanatkumara for 
knowledge of the Self, he said to him: “Meditate on the Name as 
Brahman” (Chandogya 7.1. 3-5). The Eastern Orthodox Church 
recommends the way of the Name, the Jesus Prayer. According 
to Islam, 


“The most beautiful names belong to Allah. 
So, call Him by them.” (Quran 7.180) 
“Allah! there is no god but He! 
To Him belong the most beautiful names.” 
(Quran 20.8) 


3 The name which is closer to the inner reality of the god of the Old Testament is 
the Tetragrammaton, or name of four letters (transliterated YHWH or JHVH) 
which means ‘he is’ and which is now spelled Yahweh. The Tetragrammaton was 
held in such profound awe that it was rarely pronounced, to avoid profaning it. By 
the time of Christ it was spoken aloud only once a year by the High Priest when he 
entered the temple at Jeruslem on the day of Atonement. In the centuries after 
Christ longer names of God were discovered, including names of 12, 22, 42, 60 and 
72 letters or syllables. The name of 72 syllables is the ineffable Name or Shem 
Hameforash, constructed of three verses in Exodus (14.19-21). About the anatomic 
working of a name of power, Sefer Hasidim has the following explanation to offer: 
“One may not say that the invocation of God’s name obliges him to do the will of 
the invoker; but the name itself is invested with the power to fulfil the desire of the 
man who utters it.” 
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As the Prophet Muhammad said, “there is a polish for every- 
thing that takes away rust, and the polish for the heart is the 
remembrance of God.” In the Zoroastrian religion, too, recitation 
of the Divine Names is prescribed in the scripture Hormazd 
Yasht:4 


16. OSpitama Zarathushtra! Whoever in this corporeal world 
(having) remembered these Names of Mine doth recite 
aloud every day or every night; 

17. (Whoever) may recite aloud (these Names of Mine) whilst 
getting up or sitting down, whether sitting down or getting 
up, whether tying or untying the sacred girdle, whether 
going out from (his own) place, whether going out from the 
village, whether going out from the country (and) arriving 
at (some other) country, unto that person during that day 
and during that night (i.e., at whatever time he prays), the 
cruel-minded Druj (Evil) shall not harm; neither hooks 
(nor piercing weapons), neither clubs nor stones will strike 
and harm that person. 

19. Just as a thousand men keep watch over one man, (in the 
same way) these names (of the Creator Hormazd mentioned 
above) serve as admonition and support and protection 
(for that reciter) against the invisible Druj and the sinful 
person bent on destruction, and against the wicked fiend, 
full of plagues, who (is) Angra Mainyu. 


An exact parallel of the Hindu Namastotras is found in 
the Avesta. Ahura Mazdah, in reply to a question posed by 
Zarathustra, explains that the most powerful, victorious, effective 
and beneficial thing in the holy mantra is his Name, which is 
the mightiest conqueror of inimical daevas and human beings. 
Then he enumerates a number of ‘names’ and recommends his 
prophet, Zarathustra, to mutter them continuously in a low 
voice. 


41I am obliged to Dr. Homi Dhalla, of Bombay, for these extracts from the 
Zoroastrian scriptures. 
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Names and the Name of God* 


There are names and names given by humans to denote the 
divinity. The Indian sahasranamas list a thousand names each for 
different deities like Visnu, Siva, Devi etc. The Holy Quran says 
that there are a hundred beautiful names of God, but his real name 
is secret. Medieval Indian mystics have used a variety of names for 
the nameless one. Rajab, for example, calls God by the following 
different names: Ram; Bhagavant; Hari; Govind; Sai; Prabhu; 
Dhani; Nath; Paramapurusa; Jagadish; Sahib; Niranjana; Gagana; 
Siinya; and even Om (Callewaert 1978, pp. 293-99). Some of these 
names are epithets of god, while some indicate the mystical 
experience; e.g., Gagana or Siinya. In any case, there is a radical 
difference between the Name of God and the names of God. 
Hari, Ram, Allah, Sahib—these are all but names and none are 
essential. They do not constitute the Name, although they express 
aspects of it. As McLeod says, “The Name is the total expression of 
all that God is, and this is Truth” (McLeod 1968, p. 96). Sants call it 
Nijanama, the Name of the Self (and not “the Proper Name” as 
wrongly translated by Callewaert; 1978, p. 293). The distinction 
which Eckhart made between the manifested trinitarian God and 
the hidden unity of the Godhead, or between god and God, can be 
interpreted as a breakthrough beyond Christian trinitarianism to 
a form of mystical unitarianism (Suzuki 1957, pp. 13-15, 19-20). It 
is exactly the same distinction which lies between the names and 
the Name of God. As Eckhart says, “God is a word, a word that is 
not spoken.” He further says that if we could see God’s essence 
(‘esse’), the name that we would give it would be unum, Absolute 
Unity. It is the Name beyond name, as there is God beyond god. 
The question whether all names of God possess the same 
efficacy is well answered by Tukaram. He says that the popular 
god R4am is only a historical personage of a comparatively recent 
origin, while the Atmaram, meaning the Atman, belongs to 
eternity. Tukaram further asks us a very pointed question: “If the 


‘J. Gonda’s Notes on Names and the Name of God in Ancient India 
(Amsterdam-London 1970) is an invaluable guide on this subject. The article on 
Names in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 9, pp. 130-81, is 
also very useful. 
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historical Ram had known the eternal Atmaram, why would he 
have approached the sage Vasistha in all humility for his own 
enlightenment?” This means that the effective Name is not the 
same as any other name or names of God. It is a viable, significant. 
Name, laden with meaning and having the highest potentiality of 
spiritual energy. Tradition calls such a name sabija, meaning 
containing the bija, or seed of spirituality. It is the Sanjivana nama 
for Jnanadev, Divya nama for Purandardas, and Sat nam for 
Kabir. It is this Name which is imparted by the spiritual teacher to 
his or her disciple at the time of the latter’s initiation into spiritual 
life. It comes directly from God and is communicated to the disciple 
as “God in posse.” It is the only real Name that fructifies. As 
Ranade says, it is entirely sui generis, unique and in a different 
category altogether. Rightly Kabir calls it ‘kuch aur’, quite 
different. In fact, the very name R4m is also explained as ‘antah 
ramayati iti Ramah’, meaning Ram is he who lives inside the heart 
or inside the universe. Such a name deserves to be called ajara 
and amara, unaging and immortal, according to Kabir. For it 
is not one which offers itself to our mind, but that which reveals 
itself to us supersensually in the process of meditation: sumirana 
Jo avai. 


The Sa-bija Name 


The seed-field metaphor is commonly used in the Indian tradition 
of religious writing. One very often finds words like bija-mantra or 
bija-aksara in the writings of the medieval poet-saints. Ekanath’s 
use of the metaphor of a field to trace the history of the Bhagavata 
is well known (Ekanathi Bhagavata, 11th Skandh, 31. 443-54). 
Jnanadev makes a very deft use of the concept of the seed and the 
field. He compares the long and time-consuming process of God- 
realisation with the sowing of a viable seed in a fertile and well- 
watered field which will produce a rich yield of fruit only in course 
of time (Ja. 18.999). Tukaram has used the same metaphor butina 
different way. God-realisation is not a joke, he says. One has to 
exchange it with one’s own life just as the seed has to be destroyed 
so that the ear can be enjoyed: Eka bija kela nasa, maga bhogilé 
kanisa (Gatha 767). 
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The concept of the Word of God as seed is present in Christianity 
also. It is found in the parable of the sower in the New Testament 
(Matthew 13.18-23). 


18. Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower. When any one 
heareth the word of the kingdom, and understandeth it 
not, then cometh the wicked, one, and catcheth away that 
which was sown in his heart. This is he which received seed 
by the wayside. 

23. But he that received seed into the good ground is he that 
heareth the word and understandeth it; which also beareth 
fruit, and bringeth forth some hundred-fold, some sixty, 
some thirty. 


Among the modern religious groups, we find the concept of 
seed first in the Quaker movement, which claims that the “Seed is 
the Word of God, The Christian within”, and then in the 
Radhasoami sect, the ‘Sar bachan’ of which says: “Once the Sant 
has placed the seed in the soil of the jiva’s body, who is strong 
enough to burn it out?” (1967, p. 344) Or, in the words of Sawan 
Singh, “Once the seed of Nam (sound current) has been sown in 
the soil (heart), it will sprout one day, grow, become a tree and bear 
fruit. It is impossible to destroy this seed” (1965, p. 367). 

For the Sants the Name is not only the seed but the viable seed, 
the sa-bija mantra. If meditated upon, it will enable the seeker to 
experience Reality. But one has to be careful in the use of the term 
‘mantra’. Medieval poet-saints like Jnanadev and Tukaram have 
used it to denote the Divine Name; but generally it stands for 
something which is non-Name. A mantra is a mantra whether we 
accept its definition by Gonda or by Bharati.® It is “whatever 


® Gonda defines Mantra as “a general name for the formulas, verses or sequences 
of words in prose which contain praise. . ., are believed to have magical, religious, 
or spiritual efficiency, are recited, muttered or sung in the Vedic ritual and which 
are collected in the methodically arranged corpora of Vedic texts” (The Indian 
Mantra; Oriens 16 : 244-97). According to Agehananda Bharati, “A mantra is a 
quasi-morpheme, or a series of quasi-morphemes, or a series of mixed genuine and 
quasi-morphemes arranged in conventional patterns, based on codified esoteric 
traditions, and passed on from one preceptor to one disciple in the course of a 
prescribed initiation” (The Tantric Tradition, 1965, p. 111). 
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anyone in a position to know calls a mantra” (Alper 1989, p. 4). 
Almost all the mantras, whether Vedic or Tantric, are accompanied 
by ritual acts and indicate prelinguistic state. Staal has rightly 
compared them, after Von Schroeder, with the irrelevant and 
illogical utterances of mental patients and the babblings and pre- 
sleep monologues of two-year-old children (Alper 1989, pp. 78-81). 
Like Tantric mantras, the Divine Name also is meaningless, but in 
a way full of meaning. It contains in a seed-form the whole Reality. 
In fact, it is Reality in posse. It can re-create itself. Just as the seed 
of the banyan tree ends in another seed of the same kind, the Name 
ends in the Name. The Ranade school describes the phenomenon 
in the words “nd4m4la nam honé”, meaning, the Name giving birth 
to the Name. It is only then that the person becomes competent to 
initiate others with the Name. As Gandhi says, “Ramandm is no 
copy-book maxim. It is something that has to be realised through 
experience. One who has had personal experience alone can 
prescribe it, not any one” (Hanjan 3.3.1946). 


The Sabda of Kabir 


Kabir, and following him Rajab, use a very significant term to 
denote the sabija nama. It is ‘sabad’, meaning either Word or 
Sound. More than any other poet-saint of northern India, Kabir 
has stressed the Sound aspect, or the Sabad aspect, of the Divine 
Name received from the Guru. Others have stressed the devotional 
aspect of the Name. Kabir, being a synthesiser of Bhakti and Yoga, 
credits the Word or the Name with the capacity to illuminate. 
Rajab, in the tradition of other saints, gives the word ‘sabad’ a 
special meaning. He describes, however, its function, not its 
nature. It is the function of the Word to provide man with a means 
by which he can know God and the way towards Him. Ranade has 
coined a new term, Sphotism, or even better, Sonnanism, to signify 
the idea conveyed by Kabir and Rajab in their philosophy of the 
Spiritual Sound. As Christianity stresses the Logos aspect of the 
word, Kabir stresses the sound aspect, and credits it with the power 
of dispelling our ignorance. Ranade further suggests that it may, in 
modern scientific terminology, be called ‘Luminous Sound’. In 
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simple terms, the Word or the Name explodes into illumination, 
and that dispels the darkness of ignorance. 

Kabir’s concept of Sabda is identical with his concept of the 
Name. In fact, the difference between the Sabda and the Name is 
only verba!. The Sabda imparted by the guru is, according to the 
Gorakhbanis, a mystical illumination. They believe in the identity 
of the Sabda with the Sadguru, who himself is not distinct from 
that Supreme Being whom they call Alakh or Niranjan. The mystical 
experience itself, obtained in and through the Sabda, is called 
Paraca, meaning perception. A couplet from the Gorakhbani, as 
quoted by Vaudeville, reads as follows: 


“The Sabda is the lock, the Sabda is the key, 
the Sabda woke up the Sabda. 

In the Sabda, through the Sabda, 

the Experience (paraca) was obtained 

and the Sabda merged into the Sabda.” 


So also Guru Nanak’s conception of the word Sabad. God has 
neither form, colour, nor material sign, but is revealed through the 
true Word. The Sabad is Guru K4 Sabad. Sometimes Sabad is 
equated with Guru. The Word is the Guru, and the Guru is God 
(Grewal 1988, p. 19). 

Such a distinctive Name is neither imparted by the Guru at his 
own will, nor chosen out of the innumerable names of God avail- 
able in traditional works which are, as Otto says, nothing but dead 
letters on a parchment. The Name which the guru imparts to his 
disciple is divine in the sense that it comes from the Divinity and is 
laden with mystic power. It is to be imparted personally so that it is 
capable of being received by the seeker in full faith and hope. But 
in the absence of the physical presence of the Guru, even imparting 
it through a dream works equally well. The viability of the Name 
imparted to the disciple in a dream is accepted even by the great 
philosopher Sankar when he says: “svapne mantropadesah 
Sravanaparicitah satya eva prabodhe”. 

The famous illustration in this respect is that of Tukaram, who 
was initiated by his guru, one Babaji Caitanya, in a dream. He has 
given a detailed account of this dream: as the Guru was going to 
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the river for a dip, he caught hold of Tukaram, placed his hand on 
his head, and imparted to him the nama-mantra, Ramakrsnahari. 
Tukaram himself initiated Niloba, the last of the Varakari saints, 
again in a dream. Thus, the guru’s physical presence is not 
absolutely necessary. It is only helpful in keeping alive the faith of 
the disciple. Another alternative for the seeker is to take himself as 
initiated by that very name by which a saint or saints of the past 
were saved. Such a Name is known as the Siddha Nama, a proven 
or established Name. Words or combinations of words such as 
Om, or Om namah Sivaya, or Hare Ram, or Hare Krsna, or Om 
namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya, or Digambara Sripada Srivallabha, 
or Pandurafiga Hari, or Sri Ram jaya Ram jaya jaya Ram, are all 
siddha mantras. If repeatedly remembered in full faith, they are 
capable of yielding spiritual fruit. Why, even the names of Saints 
have this power and may be safely meditated upon. They too will 
develop into mystical experiences, for they are the names of those 
who are already united with God. Naturally, they possess the same 
spiritual power as is possessed by the Divine Name and work 
equally well. Thus, one can be either Christo-centric or Paul- 
centric, either Ram-centric or Ramdas-centric, though Paul and 
Ramdas happened to be only great devotees of Christ and Lord 
Ram respectively, though of course japa of Paul’s name is not 
attested in the Christian tradition. Just as in practical affairs the 
name of the faithful servant wields the same influence as the name 
of his master, so also in spiritual life the two have the same 
potency. The best illustration is from the cult of Pandharpur in 
which the joint name Jnanoba-Tukaram of two of its greatest 
saints has almost become an angelus, or the Sanctus bell for its 
followers. It is a hallowed name which thousands of Varkaris goon 
repeating loudly and rhythmically while trudging the long road to 
Pandharpur every year. The servant of God has become as power- 
ful as the Master. 


The Name: Spoken, Written and Remembered 


The Divine Name can be both a spoken as well as a written word. 
It cannot be an image as it denotes no person, either historical or 
mythical, but only the Reality. If. however, we can call the Divine 
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Name in its spoken form a Word, then we may call it in its written 
form an Image in a restricted sense of the term. Now, Word and 
Image, as means of insight into Reality, have played different roles 
in different religions. As Eck observes, “the Western traditions, 
especially the religious traditions of the ‘Book’—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam—have trusted the Word more than the 
Image as a mediator of the divine truth.” (Eck 1981, p. 15). As 
against this, the Hindu tradition is noted for its abundance of 
sacred images—but this does not mean that it has eschewed the 
Word. In fact, until the rise of the Bhakti movement, image- 
worship was almost absent in Hinduism, at least in the ‘great’ 
tradition. It was the holy words of the veda, and not images, that 
were the objects of worship. Even the ‘graven images’, or the written 
words of the veda, were supposed to defile their holy sound. 
Vrddha Gautama has condemned to hell those who sell the veda, 
who abuse the Veda and who reduce the Veda to writings (Vrddha 
Gautama Smritis, p. 582). umarila takes that knowledge of the 
truth as worthless which has been acquired from the written Veda 
(Tantra-varttika, 1.3. p. 86). This distrust of the eye and the related 
tension between Word and Image has been well summed up by 
Brown: “God, as it were, preferred to be heard rather than seen” 
(Brown, pp. 68-86). For the orthodox Hindu, the Vedic Word is 
revered only as sound, its written form being lifeless. Orthodox 
Hindu antipathy toward the written word went so far as to make 
Staal say: “Strictly speaking, there are no books in Hinduism” 
(Staal 1979, p. 123). 

But things changed with the rise of the cult of Bhakti around the 
beginning of the Christian era, when the ‘oral-aural’ and the 
‘written aspect’ or holy words became two media for the attain- 
ment of God. The tension between Word and Image was overcome 
and PurAnic literature brought about a synthesis of sound and 
letter in which the Word became the Image of God. Sacred works 
like the Ram4yana or the Bhagavata came to be worshipped as the 
Word of God and the so-called Scriptures attained special 
significance in the realm of spirituality. 

The problem concerning the Divine Name is, however, different. 
The Name is to be mentally repeated, remembered, meditated 
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upon. It is its smarana that is of the highest value. The factors of 
Sound and Image do not really come in, as these are the physical 
and not the vital aspects of the Name. As regards sound, the ques- 
tion whether the vibrations produced by the loud utterance of the 
Name have any relevance to the realisational value of the Name 
will be considered in the chapter on the modus operandi of the 
Divine Name. Here it would be enough to say that the sound 
aspect plays a very insignificant role in the working of the Name— 
though, of course, the protagonists of mantras would oppose this 
view with all the mantric power at their command. So far as the 
other physical aspect of the Name, viz., its Image as a written, 
engraved or printed word, is concerned, its value is even less. For 
one thing, the physical act involved in looking at or reading a written 
word is much simpler than the act involved in uttering a word. It 
requires much less effort and is done almost unconsciously. “You 
read as you pass’, as they say. Secondly, sound has a deeper appeal 
to the emotions, while the image, at least the word-image, appeals 
more to the intellect. One can see the Divine Name written or 
engraved, and still remain unmoved, while the sound of the Name 
immediately catches the mind. No ornamentation of the written 
word proves to be of any help, while the melodious chanting of the 
Name definitely and considerably adds to the effect. Another and 
rather tricky problem arises with regard to the Image of the Name. 
What if it is transliterated into scripts other than its own? What is 
the result if, for example, Om is written in scripts other than the 
Nagari even where it has a very unique symbol to represent it? 
Facing a special problem for Westerners arising from the need to 
visualise mantric syllables correctly, Blofeld, the author of 
‘Mantras’, once asked the Junior Tutor of the Dalai Lama whether 
the effect would be marred if the Roman equivalents of the 
Tibetan letters were visualised. After careful thought, the Lama 
replied: “There can be no special virtue in the Tibetan letters, for 
we often visualise mantras as being composed of syllables written 
in one of the Indian scripts that is used for transcribing them. So, 
at first sight, it would seem that any script would do” (Blofeld, 1977, 
p. 104). It is obvious from the statement of the Lama that written 
symbols really do not count. They would only help one in diverting 
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one’s attention from mundane things to divine ones. Writing 
down the Name a thousand times a day can and does turn into a 
mechanical process in which the hand goes on writing the Name 
while the mind is wandering all over. Wearing gowns or shawis 
having the Ram-ndm printed all over them would also lead one 
nowhere. Nama-smarana, or remembering the Name, is a purely 
mental activity, and no symbolization of it, either visual or 
auditory, will work beyond a certain limit. 


The Name and the Form 


The definition of worldly reality as naéma-ripa, name-and-form, 
expresses a conception which has its origin in the specific ideology 
which underlies a cosmogonic myth elaborated in the Rgveda. It is 
based on the idea that before the manifestation of multiplicity all 
forms were one form, namely the unmanifest form of the universal 
Purusa, and all names were one name, namely the unuttered 
universal Vac. It is not for us here to go into the structural factors 
involved in this binomium of name and form. Maryla Falk has 
done the task ably in her work on the origin and aspects of this 
ancient Indian conception (Falk 1943). The nama and ripa, or the 
name and form, are restricted here to their mystical interpretation. 
Mystically they are identical, their identity being established by 
their being manifestations of the same Atman, or Brahman. 
Namadev has expressed this identity between the two in the 
following manner: ” 


“The Name is the Form, the Form is the Name; 
there is no distinction whatsoever between the two. 
God manifested himself as Name and Form.” (Gatha 680) 


Jnanadev’s understanding of the unity of the nadma and the 
nami, which is the form, is expressed in the following way: 

“This name, Om-tat-sat, and its bearer are identical. Like the 
sky, it is its own support; like the sun, it is its own illuminator. It is 
not only a triple symbol of the Brahman; but it is Brahman itself.” 
(Jia. 17.400-402) 

If the Name is one aspect of God, the Rapa, or the Form, is 
another. Now, what is the relation between these two aspects of 
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God? How are the Name and the Form related to each other? 
According to Tulsi, they are the two attributes of God: “Nama riipa 
dui isa upadhi” (Ranade 1954, p. 116). Just as Thought and Exten- 
sion are the two attributes of Spinoza’s Substance and do nut 
constitute the Substance, similarly the Name and the Form of God 
do not constitute Him, but they are His attributes. In a way, they 
are the obverse and the reverse sides of the same coin, or two 
different facets of the same diamond, namely God. The second 
question that Tulsi poses in the same song, which is highly 
philosophical, is: Which of the two is greater—Name or Form? His 
answer to this rather tricky question is cautious. It is impossible, he 
says, for us to decide which is greater. In fact, to say that either the 
Name or the Form is greater is to commit a sin. The saint, says 
Tulsi, knows the answer and sits silent. According to the Maratha 
saint, Namdev, the Name and the Form are identical. God 
manifests himself as both and there is no distinction between the 
two. This identity of the Name and the Form of God has heen 
poetically expressed by Jnanadev. He says that the manifestation 
of the Divine Form on remembering the Divine Name is like the 
dawning of a golden day at the rising of the Sun of Nectar (Gatha 
680). In spite of this notion of the Name and the Form being 
attributes or aspects of the same God, saints are almost 
unanimous in proclaiming their preference for the Name over the 
Form. Since the Name is the material cause, it is naturally held in 
the highest esteem by all followers of the path of devotion. In fact 
we are told by Tulsidas that one who meditates on God’s Name 
without thinking about his form, or without caring whether his 
contemplation by means of the Name would ever result in his 
vision of the form, is superior to one who wishfully thinks about 
the form of God, because the former’s attitude is niskama, void of 
any desire. The Bhagavadgita has preached the doctrine of niskama 
karmayoga, desireless action. Medieval Bhakti adds a new dimen- 
sion to it in the form of its principle of the Name for its own sake. 
There are no ulterior motives. Of course, the Divine Name does 
necessarily sprout into the Divine Form or the Divine Sound. But 
it is not for these latter that saints like Jnanadev ask us to devote 
ourselves to the contemplation of the Name. The whole of his 
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Haripatha, or Invocation to Hari, with its refrain “Hari mukhé 
mhana, Hari mukhé mhana” (Repeat the Name of Hari, oh, 
Repeat the Name of Hari’) is nothing but an exercise in contem- 
plation for its own sake. That itself is Bhakti, Bhakti of the highest 
kind. Namasmarana is the ahaituki bhakt, or the disinterested 
devotion, asked for by Caitanya in his Siksastaka (4.8). 


Sulabha-Durlabha Nama 


Thus, the Divine Name is the key-stone of the.cult of Bhakti. It is 
easy to remember, easier still to repeat. There are no restrictions of 
time or space, no prohibitions of any kind. Secondly, it does not 
cost anything to remember the Name; it is free of any cost. ‘Nama 
phukacé, phukacé’, proclaims Narahari, a contemporary of 
Jnanadev. And yet, the rewards are the highest. The very God is the 
reward. As Saint Namdev says, one takes a handful of seeds to sow 
in the field, and returns with a cartload of harvested crop. The 
Name is really a wonderful thing. It is like the Philosopher's stone, 
only not imaginary. Tukaram has brought out the superiority of 
the way of the Name by comparing it with other ways of god- 
realisation. Mantras, if uttered incorrectly or in a state of pollution, 
make one go crazy. Not so with the Name. It can be meditated 
upon even lying down. Devotion through music has its own restric- 
tions of melody and rhythm. The Name, however, may be sung in 
any way. Penances bring one into difficulty, but the Name could 
liberate even a prostitute like Pingala (Tuk. Gath4 2304). And still, 
according to Jnanadev, it requires previous merit to be able to 
remember the Name. The process of meditation on the Name is 
beset with problems which make one who remembers the Name 
incessantly a rare figure in this world. That is why Jnanadev calls 
the Name both sulabha and durlabha, common and uncommon 
(Haripatha 8). 


The Divine Name in Folk-lore 


The concept of the Divine Name has percolated down to the folk 
level in the Indian tradition. There are many customs common all 
over India in which the Divine Name is involved. In the ritual of 
naming the newly born child, for example, it is customary in many 
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parts of the country first to call it by one of God’s names—Ram or 
Krishna, Laxmi or Sarasvati—and then give it its own name. 
When a person dies, his or her body is taken to the crematorium by 
the pall-bearers who keep on chanting some formula containing a 
divine name or names: for instance, ‘Ram nam satya har in the 
North, ‘Hari bol’ in Gujarat, and ‘Vyankataramana Govinda’ in 
the South. It is also customary for people to greet each other by saying 
‘Ram Ram’, or ‘Jay Gopal’. Public feasts begin with a loud chanting 
of the divine name or names, and when /akholis, or hundreds of 
thousands of flowers, are offered to the deity, its name is repeated 
with each offering.’ In the cult of god Khandoba, who is the deity 
of the shepherd community in the South, his devotees keep night 
vigils, singing poems narrating his deeds and containing the refrain: 
sumbaran mandala, the word ‘sumbaran’ being a corrupt form of 
(Sk.) smarana. In Bengal, chanting the dhan beginning with the 
words “Jehi nam sei Krishna” is very popular at different levels of 
society. It is the beginning of the Srikrishna Satnam, or the 
hundred names of Lord Krishna, and means: “The Name itself is 
Krisna. You take it with faith and devotion. The Lord, Sri Hari, 
moves with his own name.” How Caitanya made masses sing the 
Divine Name of Krishna is well known. How the Dadupanthis 
sing it by keeping night-vigil is explained with illustrations by 
Thiel-Horstmann (1985). 

In Maharashtra, Saint Ekanath introduced the way of the 
Divine Name at the folk-level through his bharuds. These are 
popular dramatic songs with a dual meaning. The Bharud 
operates on two levels: beneath the surface narrative lies a second 
level of meaning, somehow analogous in structure to the surface 
level. Here the poet-saint takes different roles of characters 
belonging to different professions and preaches bhakti under the 
guise of worldly advice. As Ekanath was concerned to bring the 
highest philosophical thought down to the level of understanding 
of the common man, the Bharuds seem expressly shaped to appeal 
to the unlearned, to interest those who might not otherwise listen 


’ For ‘Flower offerings in religious worship’, see Margaret Chatterjee, The 
Religious Spectrum; Delhi 1984, pp. 75-83. 
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to the bhakti message. As Zelliot observes, he played “the role of a 
bridge between the Sanskritic tradition and the non-Sanskritized 
lower classes”. ..and “wrote songs and poems clearly intended for 
the ears and the minds of the lowly” (1987, p. 91). His bharuds 
put the message of bhakti with the Divine Name as its core into the 
mouths of a varied group of low-caste, low-status characters like 
acrobats, jugglers, untouchables, Muslim fakirs and even prostitutes. 
These characters use their own images and symbols, even at times 
their own language, but speak the message of bhakti by the Divine 
Name. This can be illustrated by a few examples from Ekanath’s 
bharuds, ably translated into English by Crow.’ 

The best example would be Ekanath’s bharuds on the Vasudev. 
Vasudevs, a Saivite class of wandering religious beggars, are noted 
for their peculiar dress and style of singing and dancing. The 
Vasudev goes on his begging round early in the morning and sings 
a song like the following one. 

Vasudeva (Ekanath Gatha 3709) (kara joduni vinavito tumha) 


Joining my hands together, I beseech you: 

You! Please say “Vasudev! Vasudev!” 

Don’t get tangled in the desire for sense-objects. 
You! Please remember Madhustdana! / 1 / 


Know this! A human body is difficult to obtain, 
And lasts only a hundred years; 

In it are misery and torment. 

You! Please remember Madhusiidana! /2/ 


It’s not necessary to wander about on pilgrimages. 
It’s not necessary to perform austerities. 

It’s not necessary to do the five fires penance. 
You! Please remember Madhusitidana! /3/ 


Then comes the Joshi, or the village astrologer, on his usual 
round; after foretelling the future, he advises the whole family 
concerned as follows: 


8] have to thank Dr. Raymond Crow for these extracts from his unpublished 
Doctoral Thesis on the Bharuds of Ekanath. 
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Don’t forget this, or your determination will go. 
Quickly! Worship Ram’s name! 

This market, the market of Maya, 

In the future, difficulty will displace what’s proper. 
I came to this market-town from far away, 

I'll tell you what’s right! 

Please pay attention and listen to the sign! 


O Mother! O Woman! I'll tell you! 
All of you, meditate on this, 
Whether standing, sitting, sleeping, 
Pounding or grinding! 
(Ekanath Gatha 3690. 4-6) 


Then there is the phugadi-player. Phugadi is a dance-game 
involving two persons who hold each other’s hands and twirl 
themselves about in a circle. The phugadi-player declares: 


Wherever the Name roars, 
there I will romp. 
(Ekanath Gatha 3980.3) 


But the best of the roles that Ekanath plays in order to bring out 
the effectiveness of the Divine Name at all levels is the role of the 
village Mahar, the untouchable. It is his duty to keep watch while 
the whole village sleeps, and therefore he is called the Jaglya, or the 
night watchman. The Joh4rs, or salutations, put into the mouth of 
the Mahar are unique. This is how he asks the people to be alert 
and not get lost in deep sleep: 


Becoming alert, 
please utter the speech of Ram’s name. 
(Ek. Gatha 3866-5) 


Even birds and animals are harnessed to bear the message of 
bhakti and the Divine Name. The parrot, for example, who is 
trapped in the cage of worldly life, is told: 


The giver Datta is the true guru. 
He gives you a saving mantra- 
That alone will free you. (Ek. Gatha 3786.5) 
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Finally, the Jagar, or the vigil. Jagar is a ritualistic practice of 
keeping awake the whole night by singing the Divine Name. This 
is how Ekanath describes it: 


The day goes blissfully, engaged in Hari’s vigil. 
The Vaisnavas are fond of singing (his Name). 
Singing and dancing, He has been awakened. 
Govind is playing with them. 
Let’s go! Brother! Let’s go quickly, to Hari’s vigil. 
These Vaisnavas are dancing gaily. 
(Ek. Gatha 3829. 1-3) 


CHAPTER VI 


DIVINE NAME AND MANTRAS 


Nama and Mantra 


If mantra can be defined as that which saves by meditating upon it 
(mananattrayate 1ti mantrah), then the Divine Name can be called 
a mantra. In fact, saints have used the term nama-mantra, meaning 
thereby a mantra in the form of the Name. Tukaram, for example, 
tells us that the mantra ‘Ramakrsna Hari’ was imparted to him by 
his Guru in a dream (Gatha 368). So, the Name may be taken as a 
mantra, but not vice versa. For mantra is a different concept 
belonging sometimes to the field of magic and mental healing. 
Still, the two terms, the Name and the Mantra, often get mixed up 
and hence the necessity to define the nature of each of them and 
distinguish one from the other. 


Definition and Etymology of Mantra 


In the Indian tradition the concept of mantra must be older than 
the Vedas. What the Vedas did was to formulate the mantras and 
prescribe the ritual pertaining to them. The word ‘mantra’ has 
been translated variously as, for example, ‘sacred syllables’, 
‘incantation’, ‘mystic formula’, ‘short prayer’, ‘mystischer Laut’ 
(mystic sound)’ etc. But none of these renderings is perfect and the 
term mantra seems to be ‘untranslatable’. But as Gonda says, “(It) 
has in the course of time kept a definite semantic kernel” (1975, pp. 
248-301). 

Definitions of mantra also vary. The Pali-English Dictionary 
of the Pali Text Society defines mantra as “divine saying or 
decision..., hence magic charm, spell; in particular a secret 
religious code or doctrine.” Gonda’s definition is more thorough: 
“A general name for the formulas, verses or sequences of words in 
prose which contain praise and prayer, reference to myths, 
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conjurations, ritual injunctions, retigious statements etc., which 
are believed to have magical, religious or spiritual efficiency, are 
recited, muttered or sung in the Vedic ritual, and which are 
collected in the methodically arranged corpora of Vedic texts 
called Samhitas” (1975, p. 251). Thus a mantra is a ‘part of the 
Veda’ or ‘special Veda text’, which means that it is not produced by 
man but seen as ‘flash-light of eternal truth’ by the seer. The 
explanations of mantra also differ. Folk-etymology explains it as 
‘that which saves’, from the Sk. root tra, meaning to save. 
Etymologically Gonda connects the word mantra with Greek 
words like ‘meimao’ which express ‘eager desire, yearning and 
intensity of purpose’. But he agrees with Renou in tracing the word 
to the verb man which means in Vedic usage ‘evoking’ and is then 
associated with the noun ‘naman’ as in the Vedic hymn: “kasya 
ninam...manamahe caru devasya nama?” (Rg. 4.39.4). According 
to Tantric literature, a mantra derives its name from the fact that it 
is a means of ‘mental identification’ with the nature of things and 
of obtaining salvation. The essence of a mantra is, according te 
Woodroffe, the presence of the deity who is believed to appear 
from the mantra when it is correctly pronounced (1929, pp. 454 ff). 
This concept of mantra gives it supranormal power. Considering 
the role played by the concept of mantra in the religious life of the 
Aryan people from the pre-historic period of Indo-Aryan community 
onward, Gonda elaborately defines mantra as follows: “Word(s) 
believed to be of superhuman origin, received, fashioned and 
spoken by the ‘inspired’ seers and poets in order to evoke divine 
power(s) and especially conceived as means of creating, conveying, 
concentrating and realising intentional and efficient thought, and 
of coming into touch or identifying oneself with the essence of the 
divinity which is present in the mantra” (1975, p. 259). 


Sound Aspect of Mantra 


Mantras are one of those elements of Indian culture which existed 
already before the dawn of history and survive until the present 
day in a variety of functions and applications. Their fixed form 
differentiates the mantras from bhasa, the current or spoken 
language, which is changeable. It is believed that these formulas, if 
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correctly pronounced with strictly enjoined rhythm, accent and 
intonation, have the capacity of achieving the desired result. 
According to the Mimamsa-sitras (1.2.32), the mantras do not 
convey a meaning at all because the words and the order in which 
they occur are traditionally fixed (vakyaniyamat).' If this is so, 
then what is it that gives power to the mantras? According to the 
Mim4amsa school, it is through their sound-vibrations that the 
mantras work marvels. This school believes that the sound produced 
in pronouncing a word is eternal and a sound-representative of an 
eternal principle. The speculation is based on the theory of sphota, 
‘the imperishable, eternal and self-existent bearer of the word 
sense which is not created or constituted by the sounds of an 
enunciation, but being inherent in them exists over and above 
them, producing the knowledge of the meaning.’ The doctrine of 
mantras is thus closely related to the theory of the eternal Word 
which is the subtle link between the concept and utterance. The 
eternal Brahman exists in its form as the sound-brahman, or the 
§abda-brahman, from which proceeds the whole universe in the 
form of sound and objects denoted by it. 


Four Levels of Speech 


According to Indian philosophers of grammar, vak, or speech, has 
four levels. The first of these is vaikhari, where the sound of a word 
is only the outward manifestation of that word. This level presup- 
poses a subtle form, called madhyama, in which the words are 
articulated not as aerial vibrations, but as mental processes. This 
stage presupposes the still subtler form, pasyanti, in which the 
word and the concept for which it stands lie inseparable as a 
potency like the seed of a tree before sprouting. Behind this potential 
state is the state called para which is the non-manifest, transcendent 
state which exists only in pure consciousness. It is from this 
ultimate level of speech, para, that mantras are supposed to 
originate. But their working is explained on the last, physical level 
of speech, namely vaikhari. The andible sound of a mantra is 
conceived as a spiritual sound, ‘produced by the worshipper’s mind, 


| Mimamsa-siatras of Jaimini (Ed., Mohan Lal Sandal); Delhi 1980. 
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heard by the heart and understandable only by the initiated’. A 
bodily form attuned to a certain frequency of vibration is presumed 
to be possessed by every animate and inanimate object. If this 
frequency be known and formulated as sound in a mantra, it is 
considered capable of disintegrating the object with which it is in 
vibratory accord, or of compelling deities to radiate their divine 
power. Again in the words of Gonda, “to know the mantra of any 
deity is therefore to know how to set up psychic communication 
with that deity. A mantra is, from this point of view. a syllable, or 
series of syllables, of the same frequency as the being to which it 
appertains; by knowing it one is able to command the elements 
and phenomena of the universe (1975, p. 279).” Mantras thus 
involve the mystic process of transmutation in which the con- 
sciousness of the adept unites with that consciousness which 
manifests itself in the form of the mantra, the microcosmos unites 
with the macrocosmos. 


Tantric Concept of Mantra 


This concept of mantra is peculiarly Tantric. It is based on the 
belief that there is an inseparable relationship between a name 
and the object named—a belief which takes mantras as living 
symbols of deities. A mantra is considered to be the riipa, or the 
form, of the deity and any modification of it is significant. The 
modifying syllable is the bija, or the seed, which, when added toa 
mantra, gives it special power and transforms it into a bija- 
mantra. Each deity has his or her own bija; e.g., krim belongs to 
Kali, ran to Agni, or Fire, and so on. There are many such bija- 
mantras formed by the addition of syllables like om, haum; hum, 
krim, hrim, srim, etc., and most of them are tantric in origin. These 
bija-mantras are supposed to be the names and subtle forms of 
deities, i.e., of powers, the bijas, or seeds, forming their essential 
part being correlated with the very essence of the deity. 


The Substance of Mantra 


The theory and practice of mantras is closely associated with that 
of mudras, or gestures. Mantra and mudra together presuppose the 
theory and practice of yantras, or mandalas, mystic figures or 
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patterns (Tucci 1961, pp. 47 ff.). Both mantras and yantras 
are dhiyalamba, or supports of contemplation. If mantra is an 
auditory aid, yantra is a visual aid. The yantras are first objects of 
visual perception and concentration; then, just like mantras, they 
become objects of mental concentration. The two can also be 
combined by inscribing the syllables of the one in specific 
locations inside the other. 

Mantras are linguistically meaningless utterances. To Kautsa, 
who was a rational ritualist, the mantras appeared irrational and 
so he declared them devoid of meaning. The Mimamsa, on the 
other hand, tried to provide a rational interpretation for such 
mantras. But in later times, they assume sounds and shapes so 
different from anything found in natural Indian languages that 
their literal meaninglessness becomes apparent. The Buddhistic 
mantra, Om mani padme hum, for example, is a mantra of which 
all but the first and last syllables do have a verbal meaning, but not 
one that gives more than a vague clue to the mantra’s true’ import. 
Even Staal, who seems to believe in their therapeutic value, has to 
admit that the main function of such mantras has nothing to do 
with the expressive function of a natural language. Yet he thinks it 
always possible to provide them with a symbolic interpretation 
(1975, p. 28). The Mandukya Upanisad does this for the sound 
constituents of the well-known mantra ‘Om’, analyzing it into a, u 
and m, standing for the waking. dreaming, and sleeping states 
respectively. 

What does a mantra do? According to Staal, its repetition paves 
the way for detachment of the mind from its habitual content, 
from its usual preoccupations. “This is the more easy, the more the 
mantra is believed to be unique, divine, uniquely valuable and 
uniquely powerful” (1975, p. 139). According to Swami Sivananda 
of Hrsikesa, a mantra “is a mass of tejas, or radiant energy. It 
transforms the mental substance by producing a particular 
thought movement. The rhythmical vibrations produced by 
repeating the mantra regulate the unsteady vibrations of the five 
sheaths (kosas).” (Vishnu Devananda 1984, p. 57). The Swami’s 
disciple even provides us with a chapter on Electronic Meditation, 
using terms like ‘Biofeed-back’ and the like, and giving graphs of 
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brain-waves. The EEG (electro-encephalogram) technique is also 
adopted by Mahesa Yogi in explaining his method of ‘transcen- 
dental meditation’; Staal rightly calls this a ‘kind of advertisement 
for TM’ (Wallace 1970, p. 43). 


Different Kinds of Mantra 


There are mantras and mantras. Some are saguna, like the mantra 
‘Om namah Sivaya’, while some are nirguna, like the mantra 
‘Om’, which implies no deity or personalized God. Then there are 
abstract mantras like ‘Soham’ or ‘Aham brahm4smi’,, and bija- 
mantras, or mystic seed-letters, like Krim, Klimk etc. Some 
mantras are explained syllablewise. The six syllabled mantra, 
‘Om-na-mah-Si-va-ya’, for example, is explained by the sage of 
Niralkeri in this way (Ranade 1960, p. 175). In a similar fashion, 
Sisunala, another mystic of Karnatak, has emphasised the impor- 
tance of repeating the nama-mantra, but at the same time has 
developed a theory of the metaphysical and mystical significance 
of the different names of one God, Siva, with different syllables 
and in different combinations. Meditation on the one-syllabled 
mantra, Om, for example, would lead to being flooded with light, 
while meditation on the three syllabled mantra, Sankara, will 
wash away all one’s sins and, as the name implies, bring all-round 
auspiciousness in one’s life (Ranade 1960, p. 171). 


The Gayatri Mantra’ 


Now, all this jargon about the different mantras and the power 
contained in their constituent syllables seems to be a borrowing 
from the Tantric way of assigning the different deities to oversee 
the welfare of various parts of the body. The spiritual purpose of 
these interpreters of different mantras seems to be only to enable 
the seeker to concentrate his mind on matters essentially divine. 
Their at times fanciful interpretations are just an excuse to divert 
the mind of the aspirant from non-Self to Self. The best example is 
the most famous Gayatri mantra. The Gayatri mantra (Rg. III, 


* The Gayatri mantra is as follows: Om tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya 
dhimahi dhiyvo yo nah pracodayi. 
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62.10) occurs in more than one Veda. It is addressed to the Sun and 
is a prayer to the Primeval Source of the universe. It literally 
means: “We contemplate that esteemed glory of the divine Savitr 
(the Sun); may he inspire our intellects.” The Gayatri forms the 
principal constituent of the ritual of Sandhya and its repetition 10 
to 1000 times daily is recommended. In fact, performing the ritual of 
Sandhya means contemplating the deity called Aditya represented 
by the orb of the sun and also contemplating the fact that the same 
Intellect dwells in the heart of the performer. Mystical meanings 
are given to the constituent syllables of the Gayatri—bhah, 
bhuvah, svahah etc.—and the whole mantra is taken as a mystical 
formula. The Brhadaranyaka contains a sublime eulogy of the 
Gayatri, deriving the name from ‘gaya’, meaning prana, or life- 
force, and the root ‘trai’, meaning to protect (Br. V, 14.1-6). Gayatri 
thus means, according to this Upanisad, the Saviour of life-force. 
The Atharvaveda calls Gayatri ‘Vedamata (Atharva, 19.71.1.). 
Ramana Maharshi, when asked about it, said: “Can anything 
excel it? It contains the whole range of truth in it. (Its) japa will lead 
to dhyana and it is the means of realising the Self.” (Ramana 1968, 
p. 286). Kane explains the fame of the Gayatri as due to its ‘grand 
simplicity and to its adaptability to an idealistic conception of the 
world as emanating from an all-pervading Intelligence’ (1974, p. 
645). Composed in the Gayatri metre and dedicated to the Sun, 
this mantra is itself a prayer for illumination or inspiration. It 
keeps alive the memory of the Sun-god, the eternal source of life 
and inspiration. According to the Brhadaranyaka (5.14), the 
Gayatri mantra protects the life-breath of the person who learns it, 
because the formula “is thus founded with regard to the Atman, or 
the Self”: it protects (tra) the gaya, which means literally the home 
or household, but is here interpreted as the “Life-breaths’. It is 
likely that the Gayatri mantra gained popularity because of its 
being included as one of Lord Krsna’s vibhatis, or essences, in the 
Bhagavadgita (10.35). 


The Making of a Mantra 


We thus see that there is great difference between the Divine Name 
as imparted by the competent Guru to the disciple and the so 
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called mantras. The Divine Name is a realisation, while the mantras 
are something man-made. How a mantra can be formed is best 
seen from the story of the Radhasoami cult. This cult’s very name 
originates from a couplet of Kabir which mentions dh4ara (and not 
Radha, the spouse of Lord Krsna). The Radhasoami cult sees in 
the following doha a prophetic announcement of the coming of 
Radhasoami, its first preceptor: 


Kabira dhara agama ki, sataguru dai lakhay, 
ulati tahi sumiran karau, Svami sanga milay. 
(“The Sadguru has shown the Stream of the incomprehensible, 
says Kabir. Inverting it, meditate in the presence of the Guru 
or God.”) 


Here Kabir is prescribing meditation on God in the processes 
of inhalation and exhalation, ulati tahi, of the breath. But the 
Radhasoami cult sees much more in this doha. The inverted form 
of the word Dhara, meaning stream, is Radha, which is the name 
of the spouse of Lord Krsna. The founder of this cult and his wife 
used to dress themselves up as Krsna and Radha respectively in 
order to receive their disciples. Joining these two facts, the 
followers of the Radhasoami cult take the present doha as its 
foundation. It is very simple according to them. Just put the word 
DhAara in the reverse order, append to it the word So4mi which is a 
colloquial form of Svami, and the whole mantra ‘Radhasoami' is 
ready. This is a motivated interpretation of the doha which only 
asks us to meditate through breaths. 


Criticism of Mantras 


The advocates of mantras claim their effectiveness as depending 
on the vibrations they arouse and therefore on their accurate 
enunciation and pronunciation. Were that truly so, Sanskrit mantras 
recited by the Germans or the Japanese could scarcely be effective, 
for the sounds they make are often unrecognisable as Sanskrit. 
Blofeld agrees, on the authority of Lama Govirda, with the theory 
of ‘subtle vibrations’, but adds that they must be of ‘a very different 
order from those associated with aeroplanes’. Blofeld concludes 
by saying, “the shabdic quality or power resides not in the actual 
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sound produced but in the archetypal sound which it represents 
(Blofeld 1977, pp. 99-101)”. This question does not arise in the case 
of the Divine Name which is to be remembered or meditated 
upon. The way of the Name is least concerned with the ‘vibration’ 
theory about which the advocates of mantras are so enthusiastic. 
The Name remembered repeatedly does not vibrate, but works as a 
connecting link between the seeker and God and finally unites 
them. What mantras obtain for those who wield them, if they 
obtain anything, is nothing compared to the fruits of namasmarana. 

The best criticism of mantras comes from Underhill: “The 
power of such artifices (like doctrines of signs and numbers, 
pentacles, angelical names, etc.) is known amongst the Indian 
mystics, who, recognizing in the Mantra, or occult and rhythmic 
formula, consciously held and repeated, an invaluable help to the 
attainment of the true ecstatic state, are not ashamed to borrow it 
from the magicians. So, too, the modern American schools of 
mental healing and New Thought recommend concentration 
upon a carefully selected word as the starting-point of efficacious 
meditation. The true magic ‘word’, or spell, is untranslatable. ... 
Symbols, religious and others, and symbolic acts which appear 
meaningless when judged by the intellect alone,—express the 
deep-seated instinct of the human mind that it must have a focus 
on which to concentrate its volitional powers, if those powers are 
to be brought to their highest state of efficiency. The nature of the 
focus matters little: its office matters much.” Underhill ends with a 
quotation from Levi: “We laugh at the poor woman who denies 
herself a ha’porth of milk in the morning, that she may take a little 
candle to burn upon the magic triangle in some chapel. But those 
who laugh are ignorant, and the poor woman does not pay too 
dearly for the courage and resignation which she thus obtains” 
(Underhill 1960, p. 158). 

The vast difference between the Divine Name and a mantra has 
been aptly summarised by Tukaram in the following abhanga: 


“Erroneous repetition of mantras leads to madness; 
but many indisciplined have been saved by the Name. 
Physical impurity affects the mantras; 
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but the Name, remembered even in sleep, saves. 

Wrong music and inappropriate time mar the mantra; 

but for the Name all times are auspicious. 

The mantric way has many restrictions; 

the Name transcends them all. 

Mantric practices are really dangerous; 

the Name, however, saved even a whore (like Pingala).” 
(Tukaram Gatha 2304) 


CHAPTER VII 


PROCESS OF INITIATION 


Diksa and its Varieties 


Initiation, or anugraha (grace), diksa, is a fundamental requisite 
in the spiritual career of an aspirant'. The term ‘diksa’ is not used 
here, however, in the sense in which the Dictionaries define it. 
Monier Williams, for example, defines diksa as ‘preparation or 
consecration for a religious ceremony’, basing his definition on 
the meaning of the underlying root diks—to consecrate or dedicate. 
In the present context diksa means communication of the nama- 
mantra by the teacher to the disciple. It implies the disciple’s 
initiation into the spiritual way and is called mantra-diksa in 
order to distinguish it from either yoga-diksa or jfiana-diksa. It is 
also different from Sambhavi-diksa, which is supposed to be given 
directly by Siva (A. Bharati, p. 193). Vivekananda, it is said, was 
initiated in this way into the spiritual path. Initiation according 
to the Tantric tradition is still different, although it is. also the 
communication of a mantra by the guru to the disciple. “As one 
lamp is lit at the flame of another (lamp), so the divine Sakti, 
consisting of the mantras, is communicated from the guru’s body 
to that of the disciple.” A still more elaborate description is given 
in the Mah4nirvana Tantra, the most authoritative Hindu Tantric 
text (Ch. 10). But the ritual surrounding this is too elaborate for the 
simple and unsophisticated way of bhakti. Abhinavagupta has 
described it in the first chapter of his Tantrasara. The Virasaivites 
of Karnatak are given diksa twice in their lives, at birth and at the 
age of eight. Siva, who resides in the disciple, is ‘extracted’ by the 
guru and returned to him, together with the appropriate mantra, in 


| For the ritual of diksa, see J. Gonda, Vaisnavism and Saivism—A Comparison; 
London 1970; pp. 64-65. 
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the shape of a linga which he carries around his neck and 
worships in his daily observance (Nandimath, pp. 66 ff.). 

Mantra-diksa is again different from Samskara, which is some- 
times wrongly translated as ‘initiation’. The most important 
samskara in the Brahmanical tradition is the investiture with the 
sacred thread, the upanayana, which Agehananda Bharati classes 
as a diksa ‘without any hesitation’. But though the ceremony 
clusters around the imparting of the Gayatri mantra to the novice 
or the initiate, it cannot be called spiritual diksa. It is just one of the 
many samskaras and that is all. Neither the giver nor the receiver 
of the Gayatri mantra is necessarily a qualified person, and the 
whole process reduces itself only to a formal ritual. In Buddhist 
tantric practice Initiation has a still different meaning: ‘pravesa’, 
or act of entry, into the way of the Buddha. Snellgrove rightly 
distinguishes this pravesa from the Christian ‘Ordination’ (pp. 
285 if). 


Qualifications of the Initiate and the Initiator 


The real diksa, or initiation, consists in the imparting of the nama- 
mantra by one who has himself realised it to one who is genuinely 
desirous of receiving it for his spiritual good. The giver of the mantra 
is supposed to be a ‘realised soul’ and its recipient a ‘realising soul’. 
Both have to fulfil certain conditions. The mantra-sastra, or the 
science of mantras, speaks about adhikara-bheda, or distinction 
as to the individual adept’s capacity, for a particular kind of 
meditation or ritual. According to it, the types of diksa correlate 
with the adhikara, or specific competence of the conferee. But this 
way of distinguishing between the recipients of the mantra 
belongs to the Tantric tradition, and the way of Bhakti has 
absolutely nothing to do with it. The only adhikara, or qualification, 
necessary is purity of heart and ardour for attainment on the part of 
the seeker. Reference may be made in this connection to the require- 
ments of a disciple as given by Ramadas in his Dasabodha (5.3). 

Just as there are some requirements on the part of the disciple, 
there are some on the part of the guru as well, the most important 
of them being his identification with the Reality, the Nami. The 
legitimacy of the guru is internal and there are no external criteria 
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for it. But believing such criteria exist, the two branches of the 
Radhasoami cult became involved in a controversy about who 
was the authorised guru—Charan Singh of Beas, or Kirpal Singh 
of Agra (Gold, pp. 321-25). So one must exercise caution and take 
great care in finding out a worthy guru before surrendering to him 
and receiving initiation from him. Here are a few qualifications of 
the guru according to Ramadas, the author of the Dasabodha: 


“He alone is a real guru who leads to liberation. He alone who 
relieves people of the sufferings of existence and takes them out 
of the meshes of illusion is entitled to be called a guru. He who 
instils into our mind the light of the Self and dispels the dark- 
ness of ignorance, he who brings into unison the Individual 
and the Universal Selves—he alone is the guru. The real guru 
has no desires left in him, and his determination is as steady as 
a mountain. The primary characteristic of a guru is that he 
possesses immaculate Self-knowledge and the satisfaction of a 
determinate life in the Self. To add to these, he must have 
extreme dispassion, and his actions should be beyond censure. 
He uplifts the world and becomes an exemplar of the various 
kinds of bhakti. Inwardly, there must be Self-illumination; 
outwardly, there must be devoted bhajana. Hence knowledge, 
dispassionateness, devotion, spiritual discussion, justice, 
morality, and the observation of the mean constitute the chief 
characteristics of a guru.” (Dasabodha 5.2.44-53). 


What does such a guru do for his disciple? “He is truly like the 
bee who, forcing the insect to pay constant attention, turns itintoa 
bee” (Dvivedi, p. 160). 


Guru-sisya Relationship 


The guru-sisya relationship has to be examined within the Hindu 
tradition. In other traditions, like Christianity for example, the 
words ‘disciple’ and ‘apostle’ are sometimes synonymous and 
therefore do not serve our purpose. Staal has some important 
observations to make about the guru-sisya relationship (pp. 146- 
51). What is wanted on the part of the disciple is sraddhA, or faith. 
The concept of sraddhd originated in a ritual context. Sraddh4 was 
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originally understood as faith in the efficacy of the sacrifice, not as 
faith in the truth of some doctrine or person. But it has come to 
mean, after Sankar, “the intellect’s affirmation that ‘it is (true)’, 
accompanied by loving devotion”. The Way of the Name needs 
such Sraddha in the guru on the part of the disciple. Here the ques- 
tion arises, how can one distinguish between the practice of 
meditation on the one hand, and philosophical and religious 
superstructures on the other? And furthermore, what are the 
criteria for distinguishing a real guru from a phony one? With 
regard to the first question, Staal wants us to distinguish between 
an injunction (what the philosophers of Mim4ansa called vidh1) 
and an interpretation (what they called arthavada). “The first we 
should accept; the second we may question”, says Staal. But that 
would be accepting Sraddha in parts. Bhakti, which is another 
form of sraddhA, requires that the guru has to be accepted wholly 
and not partially. This does not mean, of course, that the disciple 
should not use his intelligence and judgement. What is required is 
$raddha which is astikyabuddhir-bhaktisahita, and not blind 
faith. But blind faith also seems to have worked in the case of the 
Tibetan whose story is told by Blofeld. This Tibetan had great faith 
in the wisdom of Indian gurus, but no knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Travelling to India and calling upon a famous guru at an inauspi- 
cious moment, he was met with a shouted ‘Go away!’ This he mistook 
for a powerful mantra and it worked (Blofeld 1977, pp. 96-97). 

The nama-mantra received from the guru is supposed to be kept 
secret by the disciple. But in his ecstasies he can and does certainly 
proclaim it loudly to the world—as Jnanadev tells us: 


“The one syllable communicated secretly by the guru to the 
disciple is then thundered out to all the three worlds like a 
cloud” (Jianesvari 10.126).? 


2 The concept of secrecy about the divine names seems to be common in the 
West, too. F.B. Jevons tells us, for example, in his “The History of Religions” (reprint, 
Delhi 1985, p. 8) that the safety and inviolability of the city of Rome depended on the 
secrecy observed as to the name of its tutelary deity. Similarly, the ritual of initiation 
among Tamil Siddhas makes use of a cryptic and codified language the secrecy of 
which is jealously guarded (ef. K. Kailasapathy, vide The Sants, op. cit., p. 395). 
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The concept of the secrecy of the Name is a very old one. This 
can be seen from the Old Testament, which mentions the name of 
the Jewish god as the ‘name of four letters’ (tetragrammaton) 
which was spoken aloud only once a year by the High Priest on the 
day of Atonement. In rational mysticism, however, one has to 
discard this concept. 

Vaudeville is right when she says that the Sadguru, or Perfect 
guru, need not assume a human form, that he can be interiorized 
(1987, pp. 33-34). But it is difficult to agree with her when she 
declares that the position of the Sants on this matter is somewhat 
ambiguous. For the Sants have always prescribed the necessity ofa 
guru and that too in very clear terms. Kabir, who represents 
medieval Indian sainthood, has to ask a challenging question: 
Who can show the way except the guru? (Gurubina kauna bataye 
bat?). Naturally, Kabir himself must have had a guru, whether the 
prestigious—and rather mysterious—figure of Ramananda, or 
any other person. The guru is always there, not to fill in the gap of 
traditional ‘responsibility’, but to lead the soul to god-realisation. 
According to Margaret Chatterjee, the Saiva writers were alive to 
the possibility of a person attaining self-recognition independently 
without the help of diksa from a guru. She seeks support from : 
Patanjali’s chapter on Pratibhajnana (1984, p. 87). But what 
Patanjali means by this term is ‘Intuitive Knowledge’, and not 
‘Independent Knowledge’. It is difficult, therefore, to agree with 
M. Chatterjee on this point. She is however perfectly right in saying 
that the characteristic role of spiritual gurus (as against instructors 
in various ‘secular’ subjects) is to put the initiates on a path which 
they must follow for themselves and on which they must be a light 
unto themselves through the inner dweller, the antaryamin. 


Group Initiation 


According to Agehananda Bharati, the distinction made by some 
Indian authors between ‘group’ and ‘individual’ initiation is not 
really fundamental, because diks4 is strictly a one-to-one inter- 
personal process between one guru and one disciple (p. 187). 
Bharati distinguishes between upadeSa (advice, instruction) and 
diksa: “upadesa’ does not have the spiritual power of diksa nor has 
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it any charismatic function.” "Group’ diksa is not diksa according 
to him; it is just upadesa which is to be followed by individual 
diksa. A similar distinction is made in the Mahanubhava sect 
between sravana, which is upadesa, and anusarana, which is 
following, or receiving diksa. The fact is that the terms anugraha, 
upadesa and diksa are used more or less synonymously and it is 
difficult to distinguish among them. So far as ‘group’ initiation is 
concerned, there is only one instance where it took place. That was 
when Ramanuja, the great theistic philosopher of the 11th century, 
proclaimed the mantra ‘Om namo Narayanaya’ to all the people 
assembled at the Srirangam temple in Tamilnadu, ‘flouting the 
injunction of his own guru to keep the mantra secret and to impart 
it only to deserving and well-tested individuals’. The story of 
Caitanya initiating thousands at the threshold of the Jagannatha 
temple in Puri may be acopy of the Ramanuja episode. But ‘group’ 
initiation, whether valid or not, is practised even today, as can be 
seen in the Bhagavata cult and especially in the cult of god Vithoba. 
It can even be called mass initiation. 


Individual Initiation 


In spite of the fact that this practice of initiating many at one time 
is found in many sects, the individual conferring of diksa or 
anugraha is felt to be definitive characteristic of it. The accounts of 
all medieval saints tell of their being initiated individually. 
Jnanadev, for example, says that he was initiated by his guru, 
Nivrttinatha, in the temple of his body (kaya-kasi) and given a 
taraka mantra the details of which are not known (Gatha 474). 
Tukaram was initiated in a dream when he received the mantra 
Rama-Krsna-Hari from Babaji Caitanya,* (Gatha, 368). The guru 
of Ramadas was Lord Rama himself, who woke him up from sleep 
and imparted the Rama-ndma into his ear. Ekanath’s initiation by 
his guru, Janardan, came through a vision of god Dattatreya who 
appeared before the two as a Muslim fakir (Zelliot, 1987, p. 21). A 


* Aristotle has expressed his doubt about divine dreams. But, as Stephen Brook 
says in his book on Dreams (Oxford 1983, p. 223), if there are demonical dreams, 
why may there not be angelical ones? 
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modern Indian saint, Gulabrav (AD 1881-1915), tells us in his 
Sampradaya-surataru (4.28-29) that he was initiated by his guru 
who was no other than Jnanadev (13th c.); he imparted to him 
as a mantra his own name, Jnanadev, and explained it to him 
(Ghatate, p. 20). The unknown author of ‘The Way of a Pilgrim’ 
also tells us of his being initiated by a Father who communicated 
to him the prayer: “Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me” (p. 69). 
These are cases of individual initiation where each person 
received a different special name as a mantra. But there can also 
be a kind of open nama-mantra which is to be communicated 
individually. For example, ‘Om Namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya’ is 
such an open nama-mantra for the Bhagavata-Varakari sect, 
‘Rama-Krsna-Hari’ for the Chaitanyaites, ‘Sri Rama jaya Rama 
jaya jaya Rama’ for the Svarupaites, ‘Sri Rama’ for the Anandaites, 
and ‘Om namo Narayana’ for the Prakasaites. In the cult of the 
Saint of Gondavle, there is one uniform nama-mantra for all, the 
well known 13-letter mantra, ‘Sri Rama jaya Rama jaya jaya 
Rama.’ The Virasaivas know only one prayer: the mantra of five 
syllables which is ‘Namah Sivaya’ (Obeisance to Siva). The author 
of ‘The Cloud of Unknowing’ also recommends the name of Jesus 
Christ, or a word like ‘God’ or ‘Love’, to all for the purpose of contem- 
plation (p. 69). In the Varakari sect a rosary of tulsi beads is given 
to the seeker along with the ndma-mantra with instruction to wear 
it round the neck, read some verses from the Jhanesvari and recite 
the Haripatha of Jnanadev every day. The ethical requirements 
are to keep oneself away from adultery and corruption, para-stri 
and para-dhana. 


Self-initiation and Dream-initiation 


It is generally the guru himself who initiates. But in the absence of 
a guru due to the guru’s death, a novel way of receiving initiation 
has been adopted by some schools. In Ranade’s school, for example, 
the seeker goes to Ranade’s shrine at Nimbal (Dist. Bijapur, 
Karnatak State) and receives the ndma-mantra, which is his or her 
own choice, from the shrine itself with the implicit faith that it has 
come from the Guru who is no more. ThiS practice may be called 
self-initiation. Ranade himself never initiated anyone directly, but 
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always through one of his confidants. It is the Nama-mantra that 
matters, and not the agency through which it is imparted. The 
seed will sprout whether it is sown by its owner, or by his or her 
deputy.’ 

There is still another way of initiation. One can be initiated ina 
dream. The Guru appears in a dream and imparts the nama- 
mantra to the disciple. Tukaram was initiated in this way and 
given the mantra ‘Rama-Krsna-Hari’ by one Babaji who belonged 
to the Caitanya sect. Tukaram has given a graphic description of 
this vital event in his life (Gatha 368). Here the question arises: 
How can a thing like dream, which is unreal, be related to some- 
thing that is very real? Sankar has an answer to this question 
when he says: “Svapne mantropadesah sravana-paricitah satya 
eva prabodhe”, meaning, “initiation by means of a mantra even in 
a dream becomes effective in illumination”. The real can be 
obtained from the unreal, according to Sankar (Minor Works, 
p. 112). 


Initiation and IJlumination 


But initiation is not illumination. It is only the beginning. It is like 
handing over, or maybe like planting, the seed. The seed has to be 
looked after by its recipient. The guru gives the seed and not 
cartloads of corn. Initiation in the way of Bhakti does not mean 
transmission of spiritual power. It is not a flow of energy from the 
higher to the lower level. It is a kind of awakening with the provi- 
sion of a sabija, or viable, nama-mantra to the disciple. Sayings of 
saints like “mukhi nama, hati moksa” (Name on the lips and 
liberation in hand), or “jeci ksani anugraha kelA, teci ksani moksa 
jala” (Initiation and illumination come together) are not to be 
taken literally. What they mean is that the process of illumination 


4 There is another kind of self-initiation which we find in the history of Sikhism 
when Nanak’s disciples took his words of joyous exclamation, ‘Wahi Guru’, as the 
mantra for meditation. The popular story of Kabir initiating himself with the 
Ramanam at the touch of his guru’s (Ramanand’s) feet is well known. The practice 
of self-initiation finds support in two anecdotes current in Tibetan Buddhism as 
narrated by John Blofeld (pp. 96-97). 
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begins with initiation. But the process is endless, and any statement 
to the effect that someone attained samadhi just at the touch 
of the guru’s hand has to be discounted. The concept of Saktipata, 
or transmission of energy, has no place in the field of Bhakti. The 
sage Vasistha might have initiated Lord Rama this way as Visvamitra 
claimed. But the term ‘Saktipata’ used in this claim has been 
interpreted differently by Ekanath in his Marathi Bhavartha- 
Ramayana (Balakanda II. 194-195). There he defines ‘saktipata’, 
and rightly so, as the directing of the disciple’s propensities 
towards brahmasthiti, or brahma-consciousness.° 


Who 1s the real Guru? “2 


The last question is: who is the guru? Is it the person, or the 
antaryamin, the inner dweller? We find an answer in one of the 
sutras of Cakradhar (13th c.), the founder saint of the Mahanubhava 
sect. It says: “A Jiva gives the syllables; the Supreme god gives 
enlightenment” (Feldhaus 1983, 13.121). This sitra has a reference 
to Nagadev when he was nominated as the ‘adhikarana’, or 
deputy, by Cakradhar to initiate people into his way after his 
departure from this worid. Clarifying the position further, 
Cakradhar said to Nagadev, “What? Are you the giver of 
enlightenment? Paramesvara is the giver of enlightenment. A man 
(jiva) gives (only) the syllables (Lila 623).” Thus, the ‘adhikarana’ 
is an appointee of god, god’s instrument, in initiating people 
into his way and enlightening them. In the words of Cakradhar, 


° Vaudeville differs on this issue. According to her the initiation does not take 
the form of a spelled word-mantra, whispered in the disciple’s ear: it takes the form 
of a sudden, fulgurant revelation referred to as the Word, or Sabda, and often 
compared to an arrow. As Kabir says, 


“The satguru is the true hero, 

who loosed off a single sabda: 

The moment it struck, I fell to the ground 
and a wound opened in my breast.” 


(Kg sakhi 1.9) 


What Kabir means here is that after initiation he became ‘another’ (The Sants 
1987, p. 34). It is not the guru, but the Name he imparts to the disciple that is the 
channel of Sakti. The Name is laden with Divine power and its constant remem- 
brance, manana and nididhydasana, leads to God-realisation. 
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“adhikaranate adhikarauni Paramesvaru ci udhariti” (“Having 
appointed an adhikarana, a deputy, god alone uplifts”. It is in this 
sense that the Name is Divine. It comes from the Divinity and 
enables its recipient to attain it for himself. The Karnatak saint, 
Purandaradas, rightly calls the Name ‘divya’, or divine, though its 
syllables are transmitted materially. The Divine Name received 
from the guru is like an echo coming from eternity, bringing with 
it, or rather in it, the eternal Reality. Only those who have experienced 
this reality are competent to impart it to a disciple in the form of 
the Name. In them God has manifested himself. As Radhakrishnan 
says, “the contours of their God-intoxicated faces possess the 
radiance of such as have seen eternity (brahmatejas). They are 
men apart, free from the magic of this world. When such souls reveal 
in symbols the truths they have discovered, we try to rediscover 
them for ourselves slowly and patiently” (1937, p. 202). 

That is the process of spiritual initiation, and not, as 
Vivekananda seems to suggest, spiritual transmission from one 
mind to another (Complete Works, p. 511). It is gone through with 
the sole purpose of living to the glory of God. That is how a saint 
like Jnanadev received the naéma-mantra from his guru, Nivrttinath, 
and transmitted it to others for their own self-realisation as well as 
for the glorification of God (Jnia. 18.1730-42). 

The guru involved in this process falls into none of the 
categories listed by Van der Leeuw in his Religion in Essence and 
Manifestation: namely, ‘founders’, including the reformer, 
teacher, philosopher, theologian, exemplar and mediator. If at all, 
the spiritual guru can be compared with the Socratic-style teacher, 
who is an ‘awakener’. His role is not to communicate the truth 
which is in us, but to bring to birth what is already latent in each of 
us. As. M. Chatterjee observes, “To be unaware of the truth 
amounts to error, to ignorance. The remedy is gnosis. All these are 
tied up—the initial condition, the remedy, the teacher's role in it, and 
the ‘healed’ condition” (1984, p. 91). The guru’s function is to put 
the seeker on a path which the seeker has to follow for himself.® 


6 This is the spiritual guruvada so lucidly presented by Margaret Chatterjee in 
her essay on Guru (1984, pp. 84-96). 


CHAPTER VIII 


PRACTICE OF MEDITATION 
ON THE NAME 


Stress on Smarana, Remembrance 


We have considered so far the theoretical aspect of the Divine 
Name. As regards its practice, Saints have given full freedom to the 
aspirants to remember the Name of God as they please. It may be 
remembered mentally, or repeated orally, or sung to tunes, or even 
heard as sung by others. The barber saint, Sena, finds no objection 
even if the Name gets mutilated in the course of its repetition. The 
story of the sage Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, attaining 
God by repeating the name Rama in the reverse order, Mara, 
suggesting death, may not be true; but it certainly indicates the free 
play allowed in the remembrance of the Name. It can even be 
shouted from house-tops, as Ranade used to say. But these are all 
leaves or concessions given to the seeker. They are as well meant 
for the one who has realised God. He is the most disciplined 
person, who has naturally the greatest freedom. The musician, for 
example, who, through laborious hours of practice, has mastered 
the instrument, has much more freedom on the keyboard than the 
undisciplined or untrained individual. The novice in the spiritual 
field has to abide by certain rules, the most important of which is 
the correct understanding of the word ‘Smarana’, remembering. It 
requires that the Name has to be only mentally remembered and 
not physically uttered. There is of course no harm in pronouncing 
it openly. 

But the vocal repetition of the Name may soon degenerate into 
a mechanical process, with no consciousness or ‘heart’ in it. 
Moreover, an endless oral repetition would bring with it 
unnecessary fatigue. So why make noise? Is Allah deaf that He will 
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not hear your silent prayer?—asks Kabir. It is only the mental 
remembrance that keeps one ever alert, and, instead of tiring one 
out, has a soothing and refreshing effect. Jnanadev has specially 
prescribed the ‘silent’ method in which the rosary of beads is 
inside the heart and not in the hand. Even Ramdas, who is all for 
nama-sankirtana, has advised us to meditate internally and in 
silence, without the outside world knowing about it. The seeker’s 
practice must not be exposed to the world. The very word 
Smarana, or remembering, implies silence which is a must for 
fruitful meditation. As Purandardas says, the Name of Acyuta 
should be kept like a secret spiritual ember inside the heart: 
“Acyutana nama bacchittu kondu’ (Ranade 1960, p. 185). The 
paradoxical ‘quiet’ of the contemplative is but the outward still- 
ness essential for inward work. Even Christian mystics like 
Eckhart, St. Teresa and the author of the ‘Cloud’ have pleaded for 
the method of ‘quiet’, which the last work calls ‘a naked intent 
stretching into God’. The Christian concept of ‘quiet’ is of course 
different from what we are discussing and need not be considered 
in depth. 


The Value of Silence 


Silence is of utmost importance in spiritual life. God is Silence, as 
the Bhagavadgita tells us when Krsna says that of things secret He 
is Silence (Bg. 10.38). Silence has been recommended by everyone. 
As the Egyptian proverb goes, ‘God is holy silence and a giving of 
holiday to every sense” (Green-Gollancz, p. 272). In reply to a 
seeker who complained about different thoughts entering his 
mind during meditation, Aurobindo replied: “The silence or 
quietude of the mind during concentration is too valuable and 
necessary to be sacrificed for the door being kept open to thoughts 
which must for the most be mental formations only” (Aurobindo 
Bulletin 40.1-144). Elsewhere Aurobindo says: “It is not easy to get 
into Silence. That is only possible by throwing out all mental-vital 
activities. It is easier to let the Silence descend into you. ...The 
silent mind is the result of yoga. The ordinary mind is never 
silent.... The thinkers and philosophers do not have the silent 
mind (Aurobindo 1958, 2. pp. 710-11). Silence has been a sine qua 
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non of great mystics. ‘Be still, be still, and know is the condition of 
man’s purest and most direct apprehensions of Reality, says 
Underhill. According to Krishnamurti, “Silence and spaciousness 
go together, (and) the immensity of silence is the immensity of the 
mind in which a centre does not exist” (Krishnamurti 1980, p. 5). 
Great mystics have been maunis, silent sages. Cakradhar, the 
founder of the Mahanubhav sect, was known as Maunidev during 
the period of his lonely wandering. Mahatma Gandhi used to 
observe weekly silence. Thomas Merton (died 1968), a modern 
American mystic, lived a silent monastic life. But the silence has to 
be Name-conscious and not empty. It is an active quiet. 

Meditative silence is active in still another way. While the 
Name is being repeatedly uttered mentally, it has also to be heard 
mentally. As Date tells us, “When the mind is engaged in attending 
to the self-same process of uttering and hearing of the Name in the 
same moment of time, it becomes non-different from the Name. 
The, subject becomes identical with its object, that is, with the 
indivisible meaning implied by the Name which is nothing else 
but God” (Date 1975, p. 55). 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF MEDITATION 


(1) Asana, or Posture 


Every mental activity has a physiological basis, and meditation on 
the Name is no exception. Here we have to consider two aspects of 
the physiological basis of namasmarana: a4sana (posture), and 
pranayama (breath-control). First, about the asana, or the posture 
to be adopted for the purpose of meditation. It plays an 
increasingly important part in Hatha-yoga, the Gherandasamhita 
describing thirty-two varieties of posture (2.8). As Eliade tells us, 
“Asana is the first concrete step taken for the purpose of abolish- 
ing the modalities of human existence” (Eliade 1958, p. 54). Asana 
puts an end to the mobility and disposability of the body, by reduc- 
ing the infinity of possible postures to a single ‘archetypal, 
iconographic’ posture. But whatever Hatha-yoga has to say, the 
saints are for any posture that is congenial to ndma-smarana. They 
seem to follow Patanjali in his definition of 4sana as sthirasukham, 
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meaning stable and agreeable ( Yoga-sitras, 2.46), though Jnanadev 
recommends siddh4sana. In devotional meditation, quality is the 
main requisite, and therefore, any posture that assures it, will serve 
the purpose. Here too, use is made of the Patanyjala yoga, and erect- 
ness of the spinal column is recommended. But again this is only a 
recommendation, and not the rule. The same is the case with 
visual concentration. Writers on Yoga have prescribed either 
bhrimadhyadrsti or nasikagradrsti, vision concentrated either at 
the centre of the eye-brows or at the tip of the nose. Following the 
Science of Yoga, the Kannada poet-saint, Uragagirinilaya, in his 
song, Bilvapatriya dharisa bekanna, asks us to wear the leaves of 
the Bilva tree. Now, what does the Bilva-leaf stand for? It is always 
a combination of three, called tridala, or trio, and the Saiva poet 
takes its components to mean our two eyes and nose. Obviously, 
he wants to suggest the fixing of the gaze on the tip of the nose. 
Jnanadev, on the other hand, recommends ardhonmilita drsti, 
half-closed eyes. Significantly, one can close the eyes and still fix 
the gaze. 

But when all this is said, it has to be understood that these are 
all aids to concentration and not concentration itself. For, 
ultimately, it is an activity of the mind, and unless the mind is 
steady and balanced, no external aids will be of much use. Secondly, 
any attempt at physical concentration of the vision is likely to be 
strenuous to those having a weak constitution, and can develop 
into optical illusions. Lastly, the rigid postures prescribed by Yoga 
are capable of inviting unnecessary trouble when practised 
openly. Even Kabir has a dig at physical yoga when he says: 


“In body, they are all ‘Yogis’; 

but Yogis of the mind are few. 

All powers are easily acquired, 

if the Mind itself becomes a Yogi” (Vaudeville 1974, p. 281). 


The real devotee, says Ramdas, leaves both the tip and the toe of 
the nose, and turns inward, concentrating on the God in the heart, 
namely the Name. As one advances in spiritual life, one can 
blissfully gaze on the Vastu, or the lustrous Reality that appears 
before him, or concentrate on the Anahata Nada, the unstruck 
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sound. But it is an advanced stage in which a mystic like Tukaram 
commands God to stand before his eyes as long as he is looking at 
him. For the seeker, inward concentration is most helpful. 


(2) Pranayama, or Breath-control 


The second physiological aspect of meditation is pranayama, 
breath-control. The relationship between breathing and the mind 
has been known since ancient times. The Sanskrit term prana 
means ‘breath’ and ‘life’ as well as ‘spirit’, whereas the Sanskrit 
atman, ‘self, is etymologically related to German Atem meaning 
‘breath’. Pranayama is the discipline of respiration—in other 
words, the ‘refusal’ to breathe like normal human beings, i.e., non- 
rhythmically. Patanjali defines this nirodha as follows: “Pranayama 
is the arrest (viccheda) of the movements of inhalation and 
exhalation” (Yoga-sitras, 2.49). Although Patanjali speaks of the 
‘arrest’, or suspension, of respiration, the main object of Pranayama 
is to slow down the respiratory rhythm. His commentator, Bhoja, 
reveals the deeper meaning of pranayama: Bhoja understands 
controlled, rhythmic and progressively slower respiration as 
connected with the states of consciousness and as leading 
ultimately to their unification (on Yoga-sitras 1.34). 

Two Upanisads, the Chandogya (1.3.3, 5) and the Kausitaki 
(2.5), suggest that in the process of attention we always hold our 
breath and seem neither to breathe out nor to breathe in. “When 
we speak”, says the Chandogya (1.33), we neither expire nor 
inspire. The ‘Kausitaki Upanisad calls this the ‘inner sacrifice’, 
which goes after the name of its discoverer, the sage Pratardana, 
and is called the Pratardana sacrifice. Here, the breath is sacrificed 
to speech, or vice-versa. This concept of a continuous inner sacrifice 
is somewhat similar to the concept of sahaja-kumbhak in Yoga. 
The Buddha also advised Rahula to contemplate by breathing in 
and out (Majjhima Nikaya 62, 118). 


Breathing Technique in extra-Indian Asceticism 


The concept of pranayama is found in extra-Indian asceticism 
also. Taoism, for example, prescribes a kind of breath-control 
which is called ‘embryonic respiration’. But its goal is to acquire 
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long life and not to prepare for spiritual concentration. As Eliade 
says, “The constant and primary preoccupation of China remains 
indefinite prolongation of the life of the material body, whereas 
India is obsessed by the idea of spiritual freedom to be conquered 
through transfiguration, ‘deification’, of the body” (Eliade p. 59). 
Respiratory technique borrowed from Indian Yoga is also 
employed by Islamic mysticism, Sufism. The Sufis’ technique of 
dhikr sometimes bears a striking formal resemblance to the Yogic 
discipline of respiration. For more precise details of the relations 
between the breath, the ‘centres’ of the subtle body, and the mystical 
syllables, during dhikr, reference may be made to the work of a 
modern author, Amin al-Kurdi, translated into French by Jean 
Gouillard, ‘Petite Philocalie’, Paris 1953. The Bauls of Bengal 
borrowed the concept of breath-control from the Sufis. How they 
play on the word ‘a-dam’, meaning the primal man into whom 
God breathed life, is well explained by Dimock (Dimock 1987, p. 
379). Breath is a gift of God to man, according to the Sufi in the 
Bauls, and it is man’s duty, he being in some sense God, to realise 
by emulation the Divine element and the Divine gift, the truth. If 
the breath is the cosmic wind, the human body is the microcosm in 
which to realise it. God breathes His breath, and man arises, and 
goes forth upon the wind—the wind which is the only home and 
shelter of the Baul. How the breath and the Name are interwoven 
in Sufi practice is shown by Abul-Hakim in his work ‘Chari mukam 
bhed’ (Eng. tr. by Asim Roy, quoted by Dimock in The Sants, pp. 
380-81). 

The breathing technique employed in their prayer by Hesychastic 
monks resembles to some extent the yogic practice. Eliade quotes 
profusely from the writings of the fathers of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church which show a clear stress on the practice of breath- 
control; for example, the question, “Why must the breath be held 
during prayer?” is answered as follows: “When you say this prayer 
(the Jesus Prayer), breathe not constantly, after the habit of nature, 
but hold your breath a little until the inner word has once spoken 
the prayer, and then breathe. Because through this momentary 
holding of the breath, the heart becomes ill at ease and straitened 
and feels a pain, not receiving the air that its nature requires; and 
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the mind, for its part, by this method, more easily collects itself and 
returns toward the heart. ... Because during this short holding (of 
the breath) the heart feels uneasiness and pain, and through this 
uneasiness and pain, it vomits the poisoned hook of pleasure and 
sin that it had swallowed” (Eliade, p. 64). Cryptic sayings like “A 
monk should have memory of God in place of breath”, or “One’s 
love of God should run before breathing”, found in the PhilJokalia, 
express the same entwining of breath with the Jesus Prayer. But, as 
Eliade rightly warns us, we must not be deceived by these external 
analogies with pranayama. For the Hesychastic respiratory 
discipline is a preparation for mental prayer, while the Patanjalian 
discipline is meant for the unification of consciousness. 


The Name entwined with Breath 


Bhaktisastra accepts the breathing discipline of Yoga and employs 
it for the purpose of internal meditation on the Divine Name, 
coalescing it with the breath. The Name, says the Bhaktisastra, has 
to be entwined with the breath. Keep an account of your breaths, 
the saints say, and do not allow a single breath to pass without the 
Name being involved in it. This is a physical requisite of medita- 
tion, and the aspirant should be careful not to lose a single breath, 
for who knows whether he will take in the next or not. Ramdas has 
warned us not to lose time even for sneezing, yawning or coughing. 
Kabir asks us to weave a rosary of breaths and not of beads. Counting 
beads is counting God, who is numberless. What is wanted is conti- 
nuity of remembrance and intensity of the heart, and no amount 
of bead-counting can achieve these. It is only by breathing in and 
breathing out the Name that continuity in contemplation can be 
assured. There is another subtle point involved in linking up 
remembrance with breathing. Just as breath is the very life-soul of 
our physical existence, the consciousness of the Name should be 
the life-force of our spiritual existence. In joining the two, the 
exponents of Bhakti have very deftly made use of the practice of 
pranayama, or breath-control, in the Yoga system of Patanjalli, 
without bringing in its rigidness. The entire concept of breathed 
contemplation has been succinctly expressed by Kabir in the 
following doha: 
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“Pray God in every breath; don't pass even one empty. 
Breath is a foreign guest; who knows 
whether he would reappear or not.” (Ranade 1954, p. 254) 


Entwining the Name with the breath automatically controls 
breathing, and controlled breathing helps control the mind. As the 
Hathayogapradipika tells us, the mind and the wind (1.e., breath) 
are equally effective, and mingled together like milk and water 
(Hatha. 4.24). In Kabir’s mysticism, all three—the mind, the breath 
and the Name—are linked up together and form what can be 
called a trivenisafigama. The synthesis of the material and 
spiritual has been very well brought out by Vivekananda: “In the 
body of ours the breath motion is the ‘silk thread’; by laying hold 
of it we grasp the pack thread of the nerve currents, and from these 
the stout twine of our thoughts, and lastly the rope of prana 
controlling which we reach freedom. ... By the help of things on 
the material plane, we have to come to finer and finer perceptions. 
The universe is one, whatever point you touch. ...Even through 
such a gross thing as breath I can get hold of the Spirit itself.” 
(Vivekananda, Rajayoga, p. 507). 


Use of Rosary 


Next comes the question of using the rosary for counting beads. 
Meditation by means of a mdi, or rosary, is an ancient practice. It 
is no ‘praying in gibberish’, or ‘numbling of beads’, but a genuine 
and rational way of meditation. The concept of japa-m4la had its 
origin in India. The Tantric works like the Mantramaharnava and 
Rudrayamala prescribe the rosary made of Rudraksa beads as a 
controlling device of meditation. According to the former, the 
rosary is to be worshipped with a verse meaning: “O rosary, rosary, 
great rosary, thou of the form of all Saktis, the four groups (i.e., the 
four objects of life—dharma, artha, kama and moksa) are all 
deposited in thee, be thou the giver of siddhi to me” (Agehananda, 
p. 256). The determination of the rosary, the value of the rudraksa- 
rosary according to the number of mukhas, or natural furrows in 
the beads, the manner of holding the rosary, the determination of 
the gomukhi, or the rosary-container, and the position of the 
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fingers while holding the rosary are subjects on which these works 
elaborate. The Rudrayamala tells us that vam4cara, or the left- 
handed practice, prescribes the use of a rosary made of human 
teeth, mala urdantasambhata (Agehananda, p. 230, 268). 

The present day rosary evolved from the early string of pebbles 
or stones through one of date-kernels and the knotted rope. In the 
Indian tradition a rosary is made of Rudraksa beads (for Saivites), 
or Tulsi beads (for Vaisnavites), or crystals (for the Tantrikas). The 
number of beads varies from 27 (on what is called a sumiran-mala) 
to 108, including the Meru-mani, or the leading bead. Rosaries 
containing 1008 beads are sometimes used in the school of the 
Saint of Gondavle. In the Varkari sect, a Vaisnavite cult, the rosary 
is made of Tulsi beads and is given by the guru to the disciple at the 
time of his initiation, along with instructions to wear it around his 
neck and to maintain its sanctity. 

The use of beads in prayer goes back to long before the Christian 
era and is wide spread in many faiths. It is essentially a count- 
ing device, as is made clear by the Greek term Kombologion, 

“meaning count-string. The use of beads originated in India and 
went from there first to the Christian world and then to the Islamic 
one. It has been described in Roman Catholic usage as a ‘prayer- 
clock’. The rosary developed in Christianity from ‘pebble-piles’ 
used by the Desert Fathers. Its evolution is also bound up with the 
arrangement of the psalter, the Book of Psalms, in 3 sets of 50 
psalms, for the use of choir-monks. Then there is also the legend of 
the ‘gift’ of the rosary to St. Dominic by the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Roman Catholics use the rosary to honour her while pondering in 
their hearts in a contemplative way on the mysteries of the life of 
Jesus Christ. The prayer on the beads acts as a musical back- 
ground to this contemplation. Fifty ‘Hail Mary’s’ are said on beads 
divided into five decades. After every ten ‘Hail Mary’s’ there is a 
large bead on which is said ‘Our Father’. This is the prayer that 
was taught by Jesus Christ himself to his disciples. The Eastern 
Orthodox Church rosary, called the ‘ladder’, contains one hundred 
pips, or beads, and across, and is used in reciting the Jesus Prayer. 

The Islamic rosary (Tasbih) contains 99 beads for the 99 Beautiful 
Names of God (the 100th Name being God’s secret name expressing 
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His Essence known to Him alone); or it may contain 100 beads, 
called tasbig-o-jhahra, on which are recited 34 times Allah-u- 
Akbar (God is most great), 33 times Al hamdn ‘I11]ahi (Praise be to 
God), and 33 times Subhan Allah (Glory to God), ending with the 
thrice repeated prayer Bismillah-ar-Rahman, ar-Rahim (In the 
name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate). Although Islam 
does not prescribe the use of a rosary, yet Sufis use one. The Sheikh 
al-Darqawi was once asked by an exoteric authority why he used 
a rosary, the implication being that the Prophet had not used one, 
and that therefore there could be no justification for such a practice. 
The Sheikh replied that he did so in order that even his hand 
might take part in the remembrance of God (Ling 1981, p. 68). The 
Buddhist Chinese rosary contains two kinds of beads: Jazu, which 
are counting beads, and Zuzu, which are contemplating beads. 
The string holding the beads is called Kannon, and the Mern or 
the Dharma bead is not to be crossed! 


Gains of Bead-counting 


A rosary is not just a ‘muttering chaplet’, as Monier William calls 
it, nor is it a mechanical counting device. It is much more than 
that. It helps to foster alertness, acts as a focus for physical energy, 
and is an aid to rhythmic, continuous repetition of the Name. 
Rightly is it called smarant (Sk. Smaranika), that is a reminder or 
remembrancer. For it reminds one of God, makes one remember 
God. As Sivananda says, “Mala, or rosary, is a whip to goad the 
mind towards God. Wear a mala in (round) your neck. It is the 
most precious jewel or ornament as it reminds you of God” 
(Sivananda 1981, p. xxvi). Even higher claims were made by some 
early European scholars getting to know about the religious life of 
India. For example, in the discussion which followed the reading 
of a Paper by the Rev. Herbert Thurston before the Society of Arts 
on “The History of the Rosary in all countries’, Sir George 
Birdwood said, “Nothing can be simpler than the art of the Hindu 
rosary. (But) it symbolises the whole circuit of the hosts of heaven 
(meaning stars and planets); and this knowledge henceforth 


' For more details about the Rosary, see (Sister) Vandana: Nama-japa; Bombay 
1984, 
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transfigures them in your eyes” (JSA 1902, p. 275). This tall talk 
apart, the rosary is basically an aid to the remembrance of God. 
The English idiom ‘to count beads’ is somewhat misleading. One 
can count beads, but not God who is numberless.” It is better, 
therefore, to call the rosary by its Indian name, Smarani. 

Even the sight of a smarani reminds one of God on account of 
the law of association of idea. This law works in yet another way 
also, as can be seen from the account of the anonymous Russian 
Pilgrim. There he tells us, “When the soul of a man becomes holy, 
then the body is holy also. And the rosary which was constantly in 
the hands of the holy elder became empowered by his touch and 
spirit; it acquired, so to speak, the power of the first man’s (i.e., 
Adam’s) innocence. This is what we mean bya spiritual mystery of 
nature” (The Way, p. 44). Naturally a rosary given by one who is 
recognised as the guru acquires special importance and becomes a 
constant reminder of his teaching. It is used as an aid to medita- 
tion by way of remembering or repeating the Divine name. 
Looked at from this point of view, the rosary proves very useful. 
With every bead turned one repeats the Name, and in this way one 
prays continuously, ceaselessly. For a beginner at least it is difficult 
to attain the ideal of entwining the Name with the breath. Here the 
rosary comes to his help. For it is easier to correlate the Name with 
each turning of the bead than with the breath. In this process, the 
mental and the physical acts cooperate or concur with each other 
and the result is continuous repetition of the Name. 

But there is also the danger of turning the beads mechanically 
without any attention to or consciousness of the Name, Kabir has 
given expression to this fear in the following poems: 


“Listen, O Kabir, 
to the whisper of the beads 
in the rosary in your hands: 
“why keep turning me, O seeker, 
when you don’t turn your own heart?” 
(Sehdev 1984, p. 158) 


2 According to Angiras, however, japa, without counting the number, is fruitless 
(vide P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, Part I, p. 687 and foot-note 1646). 
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“The hands hold the beads, the finger-tips count; 
but your mind wanders all around. 
The mind, you should have revolved to find Hari, 
has become as hard as wood.” 
(Vaudeville 1974, p. 281) 


What Kabir means is, counting beads is useless if one loses the 
treasure in the heart. So he resorts to the rosary of breaths which is 
inside and not outside. 


“The rosary of wooden beads is too clumsy; 
that of inhalant and exhalant breaths 
has neither knots nor the central bead. 
Making a rosary of breaths, 
offer the unconscious prayer.” 
(Ranade 1954, p. 254) 


In a similar strain, St. Jnanadev says that for him the japam4ala 
was inside him as he meditated silently: Jhanadeva mauna, 
japamal antari (Haripatha 26). Meditation by the means of a 
rosary is tan sumiran, physical remembrance, and not man 
sumiran, mental remembrance, according to Rajab of the Dadu- 
panth (Callewaert 1978, p. 129). Regarding the use of a rosary he 
joins Kabir, saying: 


“Breathing is the rosary, and good desires are the beads; 
this rosary brings salvation to the mind; 
this japa is ancient. 
It is the method of the YogeSvaras.” 
(Callewaert 1978, p. 206). 


Thus, the rosary can be both used and misused. The ideal 
rosary is made of breaths and not beads. But beads can lead to 
breaths. In any case counting is not the aim. The aim is continuous 
remembrance of the Name, and counting may come in its way. As 
the Saint of Inchgeri used to say, one should go on meditating on 
the Name of God like a blind man knitting or weaving a rope—he 
is not aware either of the part done or of the part to be done. 
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Initial Disappointment 


Prepared in this way with the preliminaries like a comfortable 
posture, closed or half-closed eyes centered internally, and the 
Name entwined with the breath, the seeker starts to meditate, 
either with or without the rosary. But soon a crowd of different 
thoughts about what we call non-Self starts rushing into the mind, 
and the seeker feels that he is in strange waters. As we saw before, 
the Ego, which is a product of memory, rises in revolt against the 
effort of the soul to identify itself with the Name, and through it 
with the Atman, or God. This results in the remembrance being 
lost and the mind getting tnvolved in its own reveries. This is a very 
common experience and even highly developed souls like Namdev, 
who later became one of the greatest saints, suffer under the weight 
of their egoistic and multivious minds. He has given vent to his 
feeling of disappointment with his own spiritual effort in a 
unique way: 


“Why does not my mind take your Name, Oh KesSava, 

the Name that is sweeter than nectar? 

Tell me, Oh Lord of Pandhari, 

why your form does not come to my mind, 

and what remedy I should employ. 

When I attend a Kirtana, sleep overtakes me, 

and my mind gets involved in sensual pleasures. 

The Haridasas speak aloud of the greatness of the Name; 

but alas! my mind does not take to it, says Nama.” 
(Namdev Gatha 1457) 


In a similar strain, Narasi Mehta: 


“What sins have I committed, Lord, 

that I feel so sleepy? 

I am lazy and dull— 

not repeating your name. 

My thoughts will not stay on you even a moment” 
(Mahadevananda, 1985, p. 76) 


Tukaram has also complained about the fickleness of his mind 
which dragged it away from remembering the Name. What happens 
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is, as Kabir says, that the rosary revolves in the hand, the tongue in 
the mouth, and the mind all over, with the result that there is no 
remembrance of the Name. It goes on like this for some time, and 
then suddenly, like a flash, the Name comes out of the cloud that 
had covered it, and the seeker’s mind is again linked up with it. 
Again there is oblivion and again recollection. The cycle of 
remembering and not remembering the Name goes on endlessly 
during the period of meditation, with the result that the aspirant, 
who had taken to the way of meditation in high hopes, gets 
frustrated. 


Attention linked to Prayer 


William James has divided attention into kinds in various ways. 
Nama-smarana, or meditation on the Name, in the earlier stage, is 
the attention belonging to the active and voluntary kind. It is 
achieved by a determined effort. It is achieved whenever we resist 
the attractions of more patent stimuli and keep our mind occupied 
with some object that is naturally unimpressive. For a beginner the 
Name is certainly not something to run after. In fact, it is nothing 
but just a word with no emotional or any other associations. He 
turns to it as a duty imposed upon him by his guru, and sometimes 
it is like ‘memento mor? in the heyday of the pride of life, as James 
puts it (James 1984, p. 199). The practitioner snatches at any and 
every passing pretext, no matter how trivial or external, to escape 
from the self-imposed meditation on the Name. ‘Anything but 
that’, he says to himself. The natural tendency of attention, when 
left to itself, is to wander to ever new things; and as soon as the 
interest of its object is over, it passes, in spite of our will, to something 
else. If this is true of sensorial attention, it is all the more true of the 
intellectual and spiritual varieties. It is extremely difficult to chain 
the attention down to the one Name unless we associate with it some 
distinct purpose which keeps the activity of attention constantly 
renewed. While discussing the three methods of attention and 
prayer, St. Simeon, the New Theologian, says: “Attention should 
be linked to prayer as inseparably as the body is linked to the soul. 
Attention should go ahead, spying out the enemy, like a scout” 
(Philokalia, p. 152). Attention is of the utmost value, no doubt. 
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However, it is involved with a number of problems which make 
the easy way of nama-smarana a difficult one. It is significant to 
note that Jnanadev calls the Name both sulabha and durlabha, 
simple and yet rare (Haripatha 8). 

But there is one great relieving factor. If a seeker devotes one 
hour to meditation, he will experience about a hundred such 
cycles of alternating remembrance and non-remembrance. But 
the point to be noted is this: that while there will be a hundred 
different thoughts or stirrings rising in his mind, the Name that 
will be repeatedly remembered a hundred times will be the same. 
In other words, whereas his Ego will receive a hundred different 
impressions of what we called the non-Self, it will be the recipient 
of one and the same impression of the Name, or the Self, a hundred 
times. Now it is but natural that a thing impressed consciously a 
hundred times is far more effective than the unconscious single 
impressions of a hundred different things. By simple calculation, 
the repeated impressions survive, and the others fade out. No single 
Name inhaled or exhaled is wasted, and each one progressively 
identifies the devotee with God. Every step or every breath, with of 
course the Name involved in it, is a sacrifice, says Tuxkaram. One 
word, one deed, or one second may seem inconsequential, yet 
every one of them counts. It is in this way, by filling himself with 
God, that Tukaram made the passions like lust and anger vacate 
his mind. Every moment, every atom of life, as the ‘Cloud’ tells us, 
has to be utilised in order to realise God: by moments and by bits, 
ksanaisca kanaisca. It is like climbing Mount Everest. After a 
certain altitude, every inch is a climb. But now we know the way 
and we have also with us the correct means to achieve the end. So 
we may say with Tukaram again that the path we are treading will 
definitely lead us to our destination—nothing short of God himself. 


Requirements of Patafijala Yoga 


Yoga is defined by Patanjali as ‘restriction of the fluctuations of the 
mind’: cittavrttinirodhah (Yogasitras 1.2). This definition of yoga 
suggests two major impediments in the way of concentration on 
the Name: fluctuations of the mind and doubt. The mind can be 
calmed down a little by yogic practices; but when all is said and 
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done, the mind is like the proverbial monkey which is not steady 
even for a moment. However, there is one good point about the 
mind, as pointed out by Jnanadev. It frequents places dear to it. So, 
Jnanadev asks us to make it taste the delight of spiritual 
experience often (Jfia. 6.419). At the same place he has stressed 
abhyasa and vairagya after the Bhagavadgita. Abhyasa is 
explained by Patanjali as ‘sthitau yatnah’, an effort at constancy 
(Yogasitras 1.13); his commentator elucidates this thus: “Constancy 
is the calm flow of a non-fluctuating mind.” Vairagya is detach- 
ment. Its mystical significance does not lie, as it would seem to, in 
the realm of ethics. It is an aspect of the technique for disciplining 
the mind. When examined, the fluctuations of the mind are 
naturally found to exhibit a person’s preoccupations in life, 
his plans, expectations, frustrations, hopes, dispairs, tensions, 
memories etc. All of these have to be shelved if meditation is to 
succeed. Vairagya should necessarily be accompanied by viveka, 
or discrimination, according to Ramdas. Doubt is the greatest 
enemy, and the doubt of all doubts is, says the Saint of Gondavale, 
whether the Name we contemplate on reaches God or not. To over- 
come doubt, Patanjali recommends implanting the contrary 
thought: vitarkabadhane pratipaksabhavanam (Yogasitras, 2.33). 
That is exactly what Ramdas says: When we imagine the unimagin- 
able, Imagination evidently comes to an end: nirvikalp4asi kalpavé, 
kalpana mode svabhavé (Dasabodha 7.3.49). 

We have so far discussed two main characteristics of the 
meditational process, namely internal meditation and concentra- 
tion. There are three more mentioned by Patanjali in his aphorism, 
sa tu dirghakdalanairantaryasatkarasevito drdhabhimih ( Yogasitras 
1.14). Patanjali advises us in this sitra to pursue the pathway to 
God, firstly, to the very end of our life; secondly, without losing a 
single moment; and thirdly, with full devotion. These thoughts of. 
Patanjali’s are reflected in the writings of the medieval saints who 
have incorporated them into their own discipline of Bhakti. 
Nanak, for example, emphasises the element of endlessness in 
meditation and asks us to continue our <ptunt practice to the 
very end of our life. 
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“Contemplate day and night, oh man, till there is life. 
Its span is diminishing with the passing of every moment, 
like water in a broken pitcher. 
Remember, it is never too late to pray, 
and thus attain the state of fearlessness.” 
(Ranade 1954, p. 124) 


This is exactly in the spirit of Badarayana’s aphorism: aprayanat- 
tatrapi hi drstam, “till the last breath leaves us”. The idea is taken 
up by the weaver poet Dadu of the North and expressed in his 
metaphorical poem on the weaving of the spiritual garment. It 
should be woven with great care, he says, not allowing a single 
thread, meaning a breath, to miss, and promptly joining together 
one that is inadvertently cut in the middle: jyo tite, tyo jodai 
(Ranade 1954, p. 128). It is mainly gossip and slander that waste 
our precious time. So Nivrtti, the elder brother and the Guru of 
Jnanadev, advises us to silently repeat the Name of God as the idle 
talk falls on our ears, and thus save ourselves both from it and 
from the possible break in meditation (Hanpatha 32). Ramdas asks 
us to keep an account of each one of the 21,600 breaths that we take 
in every day (Dasabodh 17.5.1). The object is to assure continuity 
in the remembrance of the Name; this remembrance should be, in 
the words of Patanjali, like an uninterrupted stream of oil: 
tailadharavat avicchinna smrtih. The last characteristic of medita- 
tion mentioned by him is Satkara, or fullness of devotion. There 
are three famous songs on this theme by three weaver poet-saints, 
all Muslims, namely Dadu, Kabir and Sarifsaheb of Karnatak. 
The best of these three songs is of course the one by Kabir: Jhini 
jhini bini cadariya (Ranade 1954, p. 46). It is a sustained metaphor 
of the eight-orbed spinning wheel which, when set in motion by 
means of concentrated spiritual meditation, releases Divine 
energy. The eight orbs, astakamaladala, of the main wheel are the 
. eight plexuses inside the human body which are set in motion 
simultaneously by continued remembrance of the Divine Name. 
Yet this remembrance is not a merely mechanical process like the 
working of a spinning wheel. It zenerates Bh4va, or loving faith, in 
the heart and that works. 
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Bhava, the core of Bhakti 


Bhava is a very important term in the field of Bhakti. But it is very 
difficult to give a concise definition of Bhava. It can better be 
explained by citing a few saints on Bhava. According to Ekanath, 
where there is Bhava, there is God, while according to Tukaram, 
Bhava is the primal cause of God-realisation (Tuk. Gatha 1458). 
Jnanadev’s Krsna says to Arjuna: “I respond to the invitation of 
Bhava” (Jna. 9.391). An old devotional poet, Sivadin, asks us to 
have Bhava and thus make God our own (Navanita, 1957, p. 517). 
It is the confluence of Nama and Bhava, says Jnanadev, that is the 
holiest of the holy (Gath4 118). These citations are enough to give 
an idea of what Bhava means. It is not mere faith, or sentiment of 
devotion, or self-surrender, or prayer, but a synthesis of all these. It 
may be called mellowing of the heart, a kind of healthy sickness of 
the soul, for the sake of God. It is this Bhava which unites the 
seeker with God. It is the very core of Bhakti. That is why Tukaram 
prays God to sustain his Bhava and take it to fruition (Gath4 3807). 
The end of all meditation, therefore, is to raise Bhava in the heart. 
Once that is done, God takes care of the rest. Jnanadev proclaims 
that he could attain Vaikuntha, or Heaven, on the strength of his 
Bhava. 

The crowning piece of the entire process of meditation is the 
passionate longing of the aspirant for the realisation of God. It is 
this inner urge, this one-pointed and passionate search, this life of 
‘consecration to the ideal, which crowns the efforts of man for the 
attainment of God. The Muslim saint Rahim has expressed this 
feeling very effectively. He says that the devotee must pant for God 
like a fish out of water. In his doha, “sara stkhai, panchi udai,” the 
fish of Rahim says: “When thou art dried up, oh Lake, the birds 
can take refuge elsewhere; but pinionless as I am, where shall I go 
to seek refuge? In the very process of my search would lie the 
termination of my endeavour. If that happens, my only fate will 
be to be dried up along with thee, oh my Habitat.” The Cataka- 
cautisa of Tulsidas are written in the same strain. These are 34 
allegorical verses bringing out the Cataka bird’s passionate long- 
ing for the cloud which is its only hope in its thirst for water. 
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Eka bharosa, eka bala, eka asa bisvas, 
eka Ram ghanasyam hita, catak Tulsidas 
(Ranade 1954, p. 264) 
“(One belief, one strength, one hope, one faith. This Tulsi has 
become a Cataka for one Ram)”. 


Meditation: True and False 


The method prescribed by Ramdas for one who wishes silently to 
meditate on God may be set down as follows (Dasabodh 7.3.48-52; 
7.5.15-42). The first obstacle in the path of every one who tries 
silent contemplation is the upspringing of variegated mental 
impulses which vitiate the one-pointedness of Yogic endeavour. 
Recognising the power of the mind, Ramdas tells us that the way to 
the conquest of Imagination lies in a determined effort to reach 
God. One kind of imagination kills another, as by the help of one 
deer we can catch another. Similarly, impure imagination can be 
conquered by employing pure imagination, and there is nothing 
purer than the Divine Name. So, if one endeavours to remember 
the Name, the so called power of Imagination will automatically 
diminish. The Name is nirvikalpa, beyond imagination, and its 
remembrance, of course constant remembrance, annihilates 
imagination. It is a relieving feature of Imagination, says Ramdas, 
that it can be made to imagine God, and when it is led Godward, it 
loses itself in the Unimaginable. When we imagine the Unimagin- 
able, Imagination evidently comes to an end. It is because of this 
process of substituting one kind of imagination for another that 
Ranade calls the way of meditation the way of substitution. It is 
exactly by this process that a great mystic like Tukaram attained to 
the Godhead. He filled his mind with God, that is, with the Name 
of God, and that made the various passions vacate it. 

Ramdas has also pointed out the likely perils and fallacies in 
meditation (Dasabodh 14.8.24-42). There can be true meditation 
and false meditation. The first is meditation of God; the second is 
meditation on any other thing than God. Men vainly concentrate 
their mind on an image, says Ramdas. Whether one should 
meditate on the Self or on the non-Self, one should clearly take 
thought beforehand. The body is verily a temple, and the Self is the 
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image therein. Considering these two, it is for us to decide upon 
which to meditate. Worshipping the temple and neglecting the 
image therein is sheer imagination, and leads to further imagina- 
tion, with the result that the mind gets confused. What is the use of 
that meditation, asks Ramdas, which is carried on by a broken 
mind on a breakable object, in a broken manner? In this connec- 
tion he has told an interesting story of a devotee of an image. While 
in the process of meditation, the devotee found the head of the 
image a little too high. So he was advised by his spiritual teacher to 
remove the crown from the head of the image, and thus to put the 
garland around its neck. Fools, both the teacher and the disciple, 
says Ramdas. When everything was imaginary, the flowers, the 
garland and all, why should they not imagine the garland to be as 
long as they pleased? Why should the imaginary garland be short? 
There is no need for arguing with these fools, says Ramdas 
(Dasabodh 14.8.43-45). 

This does not mean that Ramdas was an iconoclast. Far from it. 
He rejoiced in worshipping the Saguna form of God. It was he who 
founded the temple of Ram at Chaphal and started celebrating 
Ram-navami, the birthday festival of Lord Ram. He is not like 
Kabir, who is definitely against image-worship. But both agree in 
meditating on the Impersonal and not the Personal aspect of God. 
This was the general trend of medieval Indian mysticism: only the 
internalised God should be meditated upon. As Kabir says, 


“The idol in that temple 
is tiny as a mustard seed; 
within are the leaves, within the flowers, 
within is the Pujari, the Worshipper.” 
(Vaudeville 1974, p. 202) 


Combining Work with Meditation 


The entire methodology of meditation is reduced to one simple 
and yet most difficult practice of remembering the Name 
incessantly and endlessly. It does not matter if the Name is 
mutilated in the process, the saints say. A seed, even if sown upside 
down, sprouts correctly, says Tulsidas (Ranade 1954, p. 260). He 
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does not care if we meditate on God’s Name with pleasure or with 
displeasure. What is necessary is active effort, according to him. 
You may utter the Name with faith, without faith, in idleness, or 
even with hatred (Ranade 1954, p. 260); it will have its effect. 
Remembrance of the Name is not only possible but essential, 
according to the saints, while performing our worldly duties. We 
have the classical instance of the gopis, the milkmaids, of 
Mathura, who used to proclaim their ware of milk-products by 
shouting the Name of Krsna and thus kill two birds with one 
stone: They sold their products and also remembered God. Jani, 
the simple, devoted maid-servant of Namdev, used to sing the 
Name of God while performing her chores like grinding and 
pounding grains (Janabai Gatha 342). Namdev describes the 
woman of Gujarat going to fetch water with pitchers placed on her 
head, and still walking freely with her attention concentrated on 
the top. One should be like her in one’s own life with the mind 
centered on God, says Namdev (Gatha 1924). The same Jani who 
used to remember God while doing her chores, says that God used 
to give her a helping hand in her domestic work (Jana. Gatha 263). 
This statement of hers has to be interpreted according to this 
practice-of combining work and meditation. It also indicates a 
higher stage in the seeker’s life. 

The mystical theology of St. Bonaventura, the Fransiscan 
(1221-1274), which is somewhat similar to that of Ramanuyja, lays 
special emphasis on the importance of the Divine Grace which is 
the fruit of perseverance and constancy in the recollection of God 
(Plott 1974). His is the way of affective devotion. In his small 
allegorical work entitled ‘The Six Wings of the Seraphin’, he 
suggests a three-fold discipline of meditation. First, there is the 
constant memory of God which is like a yoke, as in the verses from 
the Psalms: “I shall always hold God before my eyes” (15.8), or 
“My eyes shall ever be looking unto the Lord” (24.15). Quoting St. 
Bernard, he counsels that as one does not think of God, one is in 
danger of perdition. It is difficult to be in a constant state of 
meditation; yet one can so direct the mind by memory that 
whenever the opportunity arises the heart will surge up into actual 
prayer. Secondly, in whatever we do and speak, our continuous 
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attention should be directed towards God as if we were in his 
physical presence. Thirdly, St. Bonaventura advises what is called 
the ‘ejaculatory prayer’. Such a quick and secret prayer is most 
effective. Thus, prayer, according to this Fransiscan saint, is 
twofold: “the constant and constantly guarded attitude, which is 
constant, and the specific acts which arise out of it and reinforce it 
in return.” (Plott, p. 83) 


Ajapajapa, or Reflexive Meditation 


So far we have been considering the methodology prescribed 
mainly for those who are beginners on the Pathway to God. It is of 
course true that meditation is an endless process. Yet, it is different 
at different levels. Not all can say with Kabir that “Ram is meditat- 
ing for me, and I am just relaxing”, or with Tukaram that “God 1s 
making me bark out the Name like a dog”, or with Rajab that 
“Every hair on the body starts speaking out the Name of Ram”. 
Thus, we have to accept that there are different levels of medita- 
tion. Ranade used to say that there was a time when his meditation 
was under his control, but later he himself went under its control. 
This is the stage of God-intoxication when one is lost in the Name 
which is repeated or remembered reflexively. It is called ajapajapa, 
unspoken repetition of the Name. It can be called interiorised japa 
or smarana about which Barthval remarks, “When gradually the 
aspirant reaches this state, which is the height of the praying 
mood, the lip-prayer is dispensed with and replaced by a live- 
prayer which our saints call Ajapajapa, or un-uttered prayer. For 
being an internal condition, it needs neither tongue nor rosary. It 
is the stirring of the very soul and consists in voluntarily placing 
oneself in direct and immediate touch with the Divine presence 
within” (Barthval 1936, p. 126). The Dadu-panthi Rajab explains 
Ajapajapa in the following words: 


“The Ajapajapa is done unconsciously, 

as in a dream one remembers fire and yet is not burnt, 

or as a foetus keeps growing in the womb of its mother.” 
(Callewaert, 19.23) 
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The Ajapajapa never ceases, according to Rajab. 


“If a saint dies, his spirit goes on reciting the Name. 
The prayer goes on, like the warmth 
which stays for some time in a dead body.” 
(Callewaert 56.10) 


Ajapajapa thus seems to be the highest state which a mystic can 
experience. It is like Kabir proclaiming that it is Ram who 
meditates for him while he himself is relaxing: “Ram hamara jap 
kare, ham baithe aram;” or like St. Teresa in her fourth and highest 
stage when “God himself waters our garden with rain from 
heaven, ‘drop by drop’, and the attitude of the self is now that of 
perfect receptivity, and individual activity is sunk in the ‘great life 
of All’ (Teresa: Life, Chs. 12-18). 


CHAPTER IX 


AIDS TO MEDITATION 


From Saguna to Nirguna 


Meditation, of whatever kind, is an internal process, no doubt. 
The Divine Name has to be repeatedly remembered in silence, 
internally. Still, the process can be accelerated by certain external 
means. In fact, it is necessary sometimes to support it from outside 
as it is difficult to keep the mind continuously engaged in the 
Name. If meditation on the Name can be called nirguna, it needs 
some support from the saguna which includes the use of a rosary, 
reading of religious works, nama-sankirtana, or musical singing 
of the Name, satsanga, or company of the holy, celebration of 
religious weeks etc. As Ramdas has rightly said, one should be 
devoted to the saguna knowing at the same time that the only 
reality is the nirguna: nirguna janoni saguna bhajavé. 


Spiritual Reading 


First, about spiritual reading. This is called ‘sravana’ in the 
ninefold scheme of Bhakti, where it stands first—and naturally so. 
Because, unless one hears or reads about something, that ‘something’ 
cannot be known by him. ‘Sravana’ means hearing, or listening to, 
of course, religious matters. Ramdas has devoted one whole sub- 
section of his Dasabodh to this subject. Sravana, he tells us, creates 
devotion, purifies the mind, wards off egoism, produces mental 
determination, drives away all infatuation and endows us with 
tranquility. Ramdas, therefore, asks us to devote ourselves to 
sravana time after time in the same way as we partake of food and 
water day after day (Dasabodh 7.8). This is the traditional 
approach to Sravana, and is of course very relevant from the 
religious point of view. But there is also a kind of sravana which 
can be called devotionally motivated sravana which is practised 
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before and during the meditational session. In fact, some works 
were specially written or compiled for this very purpose. The well 
known Christian classic, Imitation of Christ, was prepared by its 
author, Thomas a Kempis, mainly as a hand-book to be read 
before meditation. Ranade prepared a hand-book of selections 
from the Bhagavadgita which he named ‘Dhyana-Gita’, meaning 
thereby the Gita conducive to dhyana, or meditation. It iscommon 
practice in his school to intersperse meditational sessions with 
reading ones so that the mind 1s kept engaged either in remember 
ing the Name or in listening to spiritually beneficial matters and 
not allowed to get lost in its own fluctuations. This kind of reading 
can be done by oneself for oneself, or for others as well. Whenever 
there is an assembly of sadhakas, or spiritual seekers, one of them 
reads aloud and the others listen. The material selected for reading 
comes usually from a work like the Jnanesvari or the Dasabodh, 
the latter being used for the daily liturgy also. Apart from keeping 
the mind continuously engaged in devout thoughts, meditational 
reading also provides food for the intellect of the seekers.. It 
removes doubts, clarifies thinking, and sustains the devotional 
urge. So Ramdas asks us not to be slothful about Sravana as that 
would lead to the ruin of paramartha, spiritual life (Dasabodh 
7.8.49). 

Letter-writing is a part of spiritual reading. If seekers can forma 
small group whose members communicate with each other on 
matters spiritual, that acts as an incentive to every one. G.V. 
Tulpule’s book ‘Dolas Namasadhan’ was born that way. There was 
an understanding between him and two of his co-seekers that he 
would write to them once a week. Accordingly, Y.S. Tamhankar, 
the editor of this book, collected about 600 letters written by 
Tulpule which he classified and published under the above title. 
The letters discuss various problems connected with nama- 
smarana. Another such book is a collection not of letters but of the 
discourses given by the Saint of Gondavle and arranged day-wise. 
The theme is the same, namely the Name and its different aspects, 
and the book is meant for daily reading before and after medita- 
tion. Letters written by the Saint of Umadi to his disciples also fall 
under the same category, as they instruct them again and again to 
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be wakeful and watchful on the Pathway of the Name. The saint 
expected his disciples to write back to him, and when they did not 
he took it as a sure sign of their spiritual indolence. 

Spiritual reading has its own benefits for the seeker. But it has to 
be said that these depend upon the attitude of the reader. If the 
reader is faithful, he will benefit from the reading. If he is 
unnecessarily critical and entertains doubts, it will lead him 
nowhere. Ramdas wants to stress this point when he says: Jayaca 
bhavartha jaisa, tayasi labha taisa (One reaps according to one’s 
bhava, or faith). 


Observing Devotional Weeks 


If spiritual reading helps in one way, observing devotional weeks 
helps in yet another way. A devotional week is a saptah, meaning 
seven days, which is observed in many religious cults and sects. 
But it often takes a popular turn and people participating in the 
saptah look upon it as a sort of religious entertainment. It is better, 
therefore, to call it a nama-saptah if its purpose is to intensify the 
meditational practice of the participant seekers. Some devotional 
weeks are so arranged that the public reading of a religious work 
like the Manasa-Rama-Canita, or the Jnanesvari, or the Dasabodh 
is completed and the Divine Name, or the Nama-mantra, repeated 
a specified number of times, usually ten million. But the real nama- 
saptah stresses meditation and not counting of japa or reading of 
the text. Usually such a na4ma-saptah is observed on the occasion 
of the punya-tithi, or the death-anniversary, of a saint like 
Jnanadev or Tukaram. But a saptah can also last a month, e.g., in 
the case of the Sravana saptah celebrated in the month of Sravana, 
which is held as a holy month. Such a one is held at Nimbal in 
Ranade’s Asram when hundreds of sadhakas live a disciplined life 
in a sort of commune and derive the benefits of cumulative 
meditation, which are different from those of individual medita- 
tion. Any saptah has to be celebrated with the attitude of a 
Karmayogin, or dispassionate worker. It does not matter if the 
saptah is big or small, well attended or poorly attended, successful 
or otherwise. What matters is whether it has contributed to the 
spiritual growth of the participants or not. If it has, its purpose is 
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served. The saptah is a ritual, no doubt. But its value lies not in the 
fulfilment of the ritual, but in the way it is achieved. One should 
return a different person after attending it. 


Pilgrimages 


Pilgrimage is yet another aid to meditative life. Pilgrimages to holy 
places are both recommended and condemned. The very act of 
going on a pilgrimage is its own praise, and the condemnation 
comes from no lesser a person than Kabir, the doyen of Indian 
sainthood. For him pilgrimages, litanies and vows are all empty. 
Even Nanak, when asked by a Muslim why he did not turn in the 
direction of Mecca to pray, replied: “There is no place where god is 
not.” Similarly, for the Puritans pilgrimages are mere ‘peregrinations’ 
wasting time and energy that might be better put to the service of 
humanity. But, fundamentally, the protest was not against the 
thing, but against its morbid growth. Pilgrimages, whether 
obligatory or voluntary, have two aspects: the socio-cultural, 
which Turner calls the ‘Communitas’ character of pilgrimage, and 
the individual (1973, pp. 191-230). Here we are concerned with 
both of these. For a pilgrim on the road is both, his own self as well 
as a member of the community marching on its way. 

The annual pilgrimage to Pandharpur, a centre of the Cult of 
Bhakti in the South, is an excellent illustration of the spiritual 
pilgrimage.! It is not only a social phenomenon, but a personal 
event as well. For it is in a way a replica of the nine-fold Bhakti 
preached by the Bhagavata and provides an ideal background for 
the practice of remembering the Name. In fact, one joins the mass 
and becomes one with it as it treads the path singing all the while 
the Divine Name either of god Vitthala or the compounded one of 
the two great saints, Jnanoba and Tukaram. It is not only a journey 
to god, but also a journey in god. The pilgrimage to Pandharpur is 
unique in a way because it provides a practical lesson in the art of 
‘praying constantly’, which means being continuously conscious 


' Fora detailed account of the Pilgrimage to Pandharpur, see G.A. Deleury. The 
Cult of Vithoba. Poona 1960, Ch. IV, and Iravati Karve. On the Road: A 
Maharashtrian Pilgrimage (vide Astan Studies 10.1) 
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of the Name. It is a journey strengthened by all kinds of Bhakti 
which lead ultimately to the awareness of the Divine. It is an 
exercise, both internal and external, in the attainment of God, and 
the pilgrim returning home on the completion of the pilgrimage is 
a different person—for some time and to some extent at least. As 
Chatterjee says in her work on Gandhi, “The traditional panvrajaka, 
or wanderer in the Indian tradition, collects dust on his feet no 
doubt, but his ultimate goal is the cave in the heart” (M. Chatterjee 
1983, p. 4). The pilgrimage is the road to this ‘cave’. 


Satsanga, or the Company of the Holy 


The most powerful aid to meditation, however, is satsanga. The 
word can mean both the company of saints as well as the company 
of seekers. The company of saints is more effective, but at the same 
time more rare. As a doh4 in Hindi says, saints, like lions, do not 
move in flocks. Itis a very rare phenomenon to see a Jnanadev, ora 
Kabir, or a Tukaram, or an Augustine who is capable of transform- 
ing the whole life of a seeker the way a sandalwood tree shares its 
fragrance with the neighbouring trees. Like the sandalwood tree, a 
saint also is not a commonplace. We have, therefore, to interpret 
the word satsanga as meaning the company of genuine spiritual 
seekers; this is not only useful but essential for one’s own spiritual 
stability and growth. Satsanga, in this sense, has been one of the 
thematic headings present in the writings of almost all poet-saints. 
The best representative is Kabir when he says: 


“I have two companions with me, 

one is Ram, the other is the Vaisnavas: 
One is the bestower of salvation, 

the other makes me invoke the Name.” 


When Namedev and Tukaram mention crowds of saints coming 
together at Pandharpur, it is these Vaisnavas whom they mean. 
Commenting on the verse in the Bhagavadgita (10.9), Jnanadev 
has aptly described the inter-communion of one-minded devotees 


? Kabir Granthavali, Sakhi 4.5 (Eng. tr. by Vaudeville, vide The Sants, op. 
cit., p. 35). 
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of God among themselves. “As two lakes which are very close to 
each other send their waves into one another when in high tide, the 
waves of the joy of two devotees of God mingle together” (Jn. 
10.121). Apart from this poetical expression of the inter- 
communion of devotees, satsanga has a very practical value. The 
companionship of like minded souls helps keep every one of them 
alert and watchful. As Namdev says, 


“Let us alert each other 
and not allow any break 
in the consciousness of the Name.” 
(Namdev Gatha, 1915) 


It is the satsanga that enables the seeker to get himself free from 
other sangas, or ties, says Ramdas (Manace Sloka 204). The 
Upanisads had preached asceticism, or the way of the forest, for 
leading spiritual life. But the Bhagavadgita, and following it the 
medieval saints, recommended a synthesis of action and renun- 
ciation. Family problems and worldly difficulties make leading a 
strictly religious life in the world onerous, and the forest is an 
impossibility. So, Tulsi suggests: “Leave the house and leave the 
forest. Live in the Ramapremapura, the City of God” (Ranade 
1954, p. 232). This reminds us of St. Augustine’s ‘Civitas Die’. It is 
the ‘middle way’ of the Buddha, who told his disciples to abstain 
from both extremes, excessive mortification and mere pleasure. 
The only perfect life, he said, is that of inner wisdom, which makes 
one thing as indifferent to us as another, and thus leads to rest, to 
peace, and to Nirvana. At least a few of such Rama-premapuras, or 
‘mid-way’ dwellings, are still available in India. These are the 
asrams, or monasteries, where seekers can stay without any 
worldly attachments and practice meditation. But it is also 
necessary for them to create smaller Rama-prema-puras to which 
they can revert from time to time and in this way keep the flame of 
their devotion to God burning. That is exactly what Tulsi says in 
his doha mentioned above: “Leave the house, etc.”. It is true that 
perfected saints like Jnanadev or Kabir are hard to find, but a few 
less exalted saintly persons must be found anyhow—persons of 
noble heart and upright behaviour, ardently devoted to the Divine 
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Name. Kabir often addresses them as Sants—or even Vaisnavas: 
they are the very people who delight in joining together to sing the 
Name in the traditional performance of Bhajan and Kirtan. These 
two, Bhajan and Kirtan, are musical modes of Bhakti and have 
their own value in promoting the devotional emotion (Bhaktirasa) 
in both their performers and listeners. All saints have prescribed 
the way of nama-sankirtana, or the singing of the Name, as the 
most certain way to God-realisation, and many of them have also 
practised it. Tukaram has even gone to the length of saying that 
others might have practised different means to realise God, but for 
him there was no other means than nama-sankirtan. For the 
Harikatha, according to him, is the confluence of the three: God, 
devotee and the Name (Tukaram Gatha 3347). 

It would be profitable to mention here the Anubhava-mantapa, 
or the Assembly Hall of Saints, an institution built by the Saranas, 
or seekers, in the ViraSaiva sect, at Kalyan in Karnatak in the 12th 
century. The specific purpose of the Anubhava-mantapa was 
to formulate the basic doctrinal content of the new Lingayat 
movement founded by Basava.’ It was an open and democratic 
structure to which all those initiated into the Linga had equal 
access. They were free to debate religious and even social issues, 
and fearlessly express their views. The Hall was the fruit of 
Basava’s ceaseless efforts beginning in AD. 1132. After him it carried 
on its work under the leadership of Allam Prabhu, who became 
the elected President for fourteen years. The Anubhava-mantapa 
was really a Spiritual Assembly where every earnest seeker after 
divinity brought, in all humility, his own spiritual experience and 
compared notes with his brethren. Here every member of the 
spiritual brotherhood considered himself, out of humility, as 
inferior to his co-seeker This reminds us of the Varkaris of 
Pandharpur falling at each other’s feet in all lowliness. Even 
Basava, ‘one of the brightest luminaries of the spiritual firmament 
of ViraSaiva saints’, regarded himself as ‘a servant of the servant’ of 
the devotees of Siva. Ranade has aptly compared the Anubhava- 


3 For further information, see K. Iswaran, Religion and Society among the 
Lingayats of South India; New Delhi 1983; pp. 77-78. 
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mantapa with the court of King Janaka of Upanisadic times 
(Ranade 1960, p. 310). Both are excellent examples of Satsanga. 

There is still another and a higher interpretation of the word 
‘satsanga’ offered by the Saint of Nimbargi. It is in Kannada: 
“Sadgurugalu Kotta namada smaraniyu satsangave”, meaning: 
remembering the Name into which one has been initiated by the 
Sadguru is satsanga” (St. of Nimbargi 1948, p. 70). To weave 
ceaselessly the Name into breath is satsanga, according to the 
Saint of Nimbargi. This means that the Name itself serves as an 
aid to its repetitive remembrance. It is like winning the mind by the 
mind, or, in the words of the Upanisad, like seeing the Atman by 
the Atman. The highest interpretation of satsanga comes from the 
same saint when he says: “Sadvastuvina anusandhanavu, idu 
satsangave” (Constant attention to the Sadvastu, or the Reality, is 
satsanga (p. 88). The ‘vastu’ is the Reality, the only Reality, the only 
‘sat’, and absorption of the mind into it is the best kind of satsanga, 
or holy company. Now, if it is difficult to experience the Vastu, it is 
very difficult to give constant attention to it, and extremely difficult 
to get the mind absorbed into it. This concept of Satsanga is, 
therefore, valid only in the case of great mystics like Jnanadev and 
Tukaram, Basava and Kabir. It is beyond the reach of a common 
seeker for whom the other aids mentioned before would be 
fruitful. 


No Visual Aids 


Heiler mentions different kinds of Kasina, visual aids to contem- 
plation, in Buddhism: e.g., gazing upon a treetop, moving in the 
wind (‘wind-Kasina’), or looking through an opening into a house 
or cave (‘space-kasina’) (Heiler, p. 24). The Kasina-meditation is 
still practised by the Buddhist monks in Ceylon, as Gombrich tells 
us (Gombrich 1971, p. 284). The yantras and mandalas come 
under the same category of visual .aids to contemplation. They 
form the ground plan of many temples, e.g., Borobudur in Java, 
and circumambulating them is tantamount to meditating with the 
aid of a yantra, an object of visual perception and concentration. 
But this kind of visual aid has no meaning whatsoever in the 
practice of the Divine Name. And secondly, as Staal observes, 
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“Indian civilization has on the whole emphasised the ear more 
than Western civilization, which has stressed the eye”, and, 
therefore, any kind of visual aid is no aid to remembering the 
Name (Staal 1975, p. 192). In fact, even the ear has nothing to do 
with the Name which has to be repeatedly remembered, and 
remembering is an act of the mind and not of the eye or ear. 


CHAPTER X 


DIVINE NAME AND MUSIC 


Mysticism and Music 


According to the Yajnavalkya Smrti, by continuous practice of the 
Saman chants, in the prescribed manner and with concentration 
of mind, a man attains the Supreme Brahman (3.4.112-15). 
Mysticism has close links with music. The mystical and the 
musical emotions are very much alike. Both transport us from the 
earthly to the ethereal world. As Underhill observes, “of all the arts 
music alone shares with great mystical literature the power of 
waking in us a response to the life-movement of the universe: 
brings us—we know not how—news of its exultant passions and 
its incomparable peace. Beethoven heard the very voice of Reality, 
and little of it escaped when he translated it for our ears” (1960, pp. 
76-77). 

As an example of the analogy between mystical and musical 
emotions she has cited, on the authority of the author of ‘Le Divin’, 
Ruysbroeck, who speaks of Contemplation and Love as “two 
heavenly pipes” which, blown upon by the Holy Spirit, play ‘ditties 
of no tone’. The English contemplative, Richard Rolle (c. 1300-49), 
is known for his constant and deliberate employment of musical 
imagery. According to Underhill, he does not ‘see’ the spiritual 
world: he ‘hears’ it. For him, as for St. Francis of Assisi, it is a 
‘heavenly melody, intolerably sweet’. His classic description of his 
passage from the state of ‘burning love’ to the state of ‘songful love’, 
from Calor to Canor, shows how meditation is turned into a song 
of joy for him (Rolle 1914, [.15). 

These divine songs of the Christian mystics, like the ‘anahat 
nada’ of Sankar and Jnanadey, are a mystical melody having little 
in common with its clumsy image, earthly music. The remark 
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Ranade made on hearing the Rudravina from a talented artist is 
significant. Said he: “If the Rudravina is so sweet, how sweet will 
be the Brahmavina?” It must be the extremely melodious notes of 
the Brahmavina which Tukaram heard in the process of medita- 
tion and which made him say: “When one is lost in the anahat 
sound, one loses all consciousness of the external world and 
requires effort to regain it” (Gatha 1637). Elsewhere Tukaram tells 
us that as one sings the Name in the lying position, God stands up 
to hear him; if one performs nama-kirtana sitting, God nods with 
pleasure; and if one stands up and proclaims his Name, then God 
dances before him (Gatha 1629). In the case of Kabir, the anahat 
resounds like a fundamental note from every pore of his body. 
This is what is called Nadabrahma, the Brahman experienced 
as sound. 


Kirtana~bhakti 


But in the present chapter we are concerned not so much with 
Sound as Experience of Reality as we are with Sound as a means of 
realisation. Our concern here is the ‘Haripatha’, which asks us to 
repeat the name of Hari incessantly: “Han mukhé mhana, Hari 
mukhé mahana”. In addition to the Name being remembered or 
meditated upon, itcan also be sung to musical tunes. That is what 
Kirtana-bhakti, the second in the scheme of nine-fold Bhakt, 
means. If Sravana is a passive kind of bhakti, Kirtana is the active 
type. The word Kirtana comes from the Skt. root Kirt, meaning to 
narrate, and implies the singing of God’s Name while narrating 
his exploits. Saint Ekanath of Maharashtra and Saint Caitanya of 
Bengal were great exponents of Kirtanabhakti and have recom- 
mended it for all and sundry. 

Ramdas has prescribed certain norms for the performer of 
Kirtana, particularly with respect to music, which is the basis of 
Kirtana-bhakti. Ramdas agrees that music is a great asset to 
devotion, and has himself composed a number of devotional 
songs which can be set to music. But, at the same time, he is aware 
of the perils attending music, the main danger being that one is 
likely to get lost in music itself and thus lost to God. For, the 
knowledge of the art of music and a musical voice are one thing, 
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and true devotion is quite another. The arts indeed stand between 
the devotee and God, if pursued for their own sake. Elsewhere, 
Ramdas pointedly says that we have only one mind and if it gets 
lost in music, who is there to meditate on God? Music should thus 
take its proper place in the performance of a Kirtana; the Kirtana 
should be mainly an expression of bhakti and not a melody show. 
The third requirement for a performer of Kirtana is that he should 
not expect any material gain from the Kirtana. (Dasabodh 14.2). 
Tukaram goes to the length of saying that selling the art of Kirtana 
is like selling one’s own daughter, or the sacred cow, for money 
and that one who does it is verily a candala, the most loathsome 
kind of person (Gath 123). Then there is the sense of shame, born 
of egoism, which has to be conquered as it prevents one from 
performing Kirtana. Even Tukaram laboured under this feeling of 
abashment and had to make an effort to discard it before he began 
performing Kirtanas (Gatha 1333). It is really very strange that one 
should be ashamed to sing the Name of God. But the present times 
are such that a modern mystic poet called Akbar feels afraid that 
his name might be reported to the police for taking the Name of 
God in this ‘jamand’. So, one has to be bold and not care for the 
derision of the world. Otherwise, Kirtana is a powerful means 
which gives impetus to the spiritual life of both the performer and 
the listener. Tukaram practised it, saying that others might have 
had their own ways, but that as regards himself, Kirtana was the 
only means available to him by which he could attain God. How 
the whole assembly at a Kirtana breathes a common air and how 
the Kirtana promotes the sentiment of devotion among all its 
listeners is well expressed by Ekanath in the following abhanga: 


“How an ever new charm appears every time a Kirtana 
is performed, 

and how both the speaker and the listener become 
God himself! 

While the devotees sound lustily the Name of God, 

even the sky cannot contain their joy. 

The minds of men are cooled down at every stage, 

and yet their love of devotion, remaining unquenched, 
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swallows the whole sky. 

With Eka-Janardan, while singing the Name of God, 

the senses, benumbed, become oblivious of their desires.” 
(Ekanath Gatha 1477) 


Ekanath sums up the requirements of Kirtana-bhakti in his 
celebrated abhanga: “Sagunacaritré paramapavitré”: 


“With great reverence, 
we should sing the holy deeds of the Blessed, 
and with all our heart, 
utter the Divine Name in the company of saints. 
At the height of the Kirtana, 
we should sway in joy beside God. 
No talk other than devotion should be indulged in, 
and the way of remembrance explained in all enthusiasm. 
The only restraint saints impose on the performance of Kirtana 
is that the form of God be thereby firmly fixed in the mind. 
Unitive devotional singing and incessant remembrance, 
accompanied by the clapping of hands, 
instantly leads Eka-Janardan to liberation.” 

(Ekanath Gatha 1675) 


Bhajan and Kirtan assume special significance in the context 
of the pilgrimage to Pandharpur which is made annually in the 
month of Asdadha (June-July) by the followers of the cult of 
Vithoba. As Engblom points out, the difference between these two 
devotional forms, at least in the varkari tradition, can be rather ill- 
defined. A kirtan may assume the character of a bhajan and vice 
versa. This kind of devotion is accessible to the common man or 
woman and does not require esoteric disciplines (Engblom, pp. 
25-26). The supreme importance of bhajan-singing to the meaning 
of the Vari pilgrimage impressed itself on Iravati Karve. She 
perceived it to be the principal factor in creating the sense of 
community, of spiritual interdependence, that she found to be 
characteristic of this pilgrimage (Karve 1962, p. 22). It is this sense 
of community of bhaktas which is fundamental to the bhajan and 
to the entire bhakti-marga. 
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Bhakti Ritual Music in South India 


Here we have to refer to two masterly studies of the musical aspect 
of the Divine Name in the Indian tradition. One, by Simon, is “an 
attempt to synthesize and codify the music and liturgy connected 
with bhakti ritual in South India, and to place it holistically within 
the Indian cultural matrix (1984). The other, by Thiel-Horstmann, 
concentrates on the Semantics of Vigils in the Dadupanth of 
North India and may be said to be representative of similar studies 
of the ritual of Jagaran in the North (1985). 

Traditionally, music in South India has emerged out of religion, 
centred in and around the temple. Devotional singing is supposed 
to be an efficacious means for achieving the religious goal. The 
temple has been the centre of traditional culture in South India 
since the construction of the earliest temples in the fifth and sixth 
centuries A.D. This coincides with the rise of bhakti, of which classi- 
cal musical traditions are so much a part. The greatest classical 
composers of the South have composed solely devotional music in 
one form or another. The early Sangama poetry is idyllic. Religion 
was practised in connection with nature, under trees. Both Nayanars 
(worshippers of Siva) and Alvars (worshippers of Visnu) were 
poets and musicians and used fervent devotional songs to convey 
their spiritual message. Nayanars’ songs were composed in the 
melody types called Pans, which were accompanied rhythmically. 
The tradition of repeating the names and attributes in the Nayanars’ 
songs is seen in the following song of Appar (seventh century). 


“O Lord abiding at Arur..... 
O Lord who loves to have a thousand names” 
(Raghavan, p. 103) 


The chanting of the Name is also seen in an Alvar composition: 


“She (the devotee) ever wails into you, 
chanting your name.” 
(Desikan and Ranganathan 1934, p. 94) 


It was Chinmaiyya who systematized the present orthodox 
bhajan ritual in the South. It begins with the Todaya mangalam, in 
which the devotee sings: “jaya jaya” (Hail, Victory to the Lord:). 
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But it is Tyagaraj (AD. 1767-1847) who excelled all others in 
devotional music. He was a nada-yogin who experienced the 
celestial sound which pervades the universe. His compositions 
express, in words and music, various aspects of bhakti. He 
followed the Rama-nama theory of his predecessor, B. Ramdas, 
and composed some divyanama-sankirtanas. Tyagaraj, alongwith 
Syamasastri (AD. 1762-1827) and Muthuswami Dixitar (A.D. 1776- 
1827), laid the foundation of devotional singing of the Divine 
Name. At that time, the Hankathda, also known as Kathakalaksepam, 
came from Maharashtra through the Maratha kings of Tanjore. The 
performer of Kirtan is called Bhagavatara in the South and the 
Marathi abhangas of the poet-saints of Maharashtra are also sung 
in Tamilnadu Kirtan (Srinivasan BITC, I 1960, p. 20). 

Bhakti ritual music in the South can be divided into four 
distinct types: (1) Sloka: verse, (2) Namavali: sung matra, (3) 
Kirtana: refrain type, and (4) Pundarikam: formula. Of these, 
NamaAvali, more than any other musical type, demonstrates music 
and text: The NamAvali song text consists of names and/or praises 
of a deity. The song text may be comprised of only two words, both 
the names of a deity, such as Narayana and Hari. The Namavali is 
the most used of all song types in congregational singing among 
all sects. A single Nam4avali may be repeated for several hours, or 
even all night. The Namavalis are followed by songs of greater 
complexity and form the ritual in the gin-pradaksina, or circum- 
ambulation of the holy mount. They are sung in a responsorial 
manner. They are easy to sing, as their texts are limited to a word or 
two. Melodies are simple, direct and free of ornamentation. 
Rhythmically they are in a tala of either four or eight beats which is 
kept by the whole group so that the entire congregation is caught 
up together in the religious-musical festival. The performance 
ends with a Marathi song about Anjaneya (Hanum4n) composed 
by Ramdas, who influenced the culture of Tamilnadu during the 
seventeenth century through his monasteries established in the 
South. 

Simon’s description of the devotional singing and particularly 
the singing of the NamA4vali in the South applies almost verbatim 
to bhajan-singing in Maharashtra and Karnatak, except that the 
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word Namavali is replaced by the word Nama-sankirtana. The 
sessions go on for hours together. A prominent feature of the 
bhajana-singing is the mantraic repetition of words, phrases and 
verses. Texts take precedence over music; in fact, music is 
governed by words. The bhajan in Maharashtra is a special genre 
of song, language derived. It began as a natural and spontaneous 
expression of bhakti and continued to be so for centuries until 
recently. Today unfortunately it is on the verge of becoming 
commercialised, thanks to the radio and television. Still the 
Varakaris going to Pandharpur have preserved the old religious 
tradition of bhajan-singing. 


Nirguna-bhajan of the Dadupanthis 


Thiel-Horstmann deals with a focal part of the congregational 
religious practice of a North Indian Bhakti sect called the 
Dadupanth,' belonging to the tradition of nirguna bhakti. The 
practice is known as Jagaran, meaning a vigil, and lasts nine to 
ten hours beginning with nightfall and concluding with dawn. It 
consists of the singing of bhajans, or devotional songs, listing 
themes of Time’s devouring effect. They reflect the “processual” 
aspects of life, life threatened by time, death and rebirth. Unless 
one waits on God in watchfulness—and that is the meaning of 
Jagaran—one cannot obtain release from samsara. A typical 
bhajan reads as follows in its English translation by Thiel: 


Wake up, the night is over, your life trickles 

away like water from the cup formed by your hands. 
(Refrain) 

The gong strikes hour after hour, 

the day that passes won't return. 

Sun and moon teach you that with every passing day 

the span of your life is reduced. 

Time gnaws at your body, night and day; 

your body is like water in a pond, 

like the shade of a tree. 


! For Dadu and the Dadupanth, see M.G. Orr, A Sixteenth Century Indian 
Mystic; London and Redhill 1947. 
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Dadu, the wild goose, the wayfaring soul, has set out 
on its journey, but it has not come to realize that 
God is the soul. 


The Kakad-arati in the Varakari sect, which is performed in the 
early morning, is not exactly a j4garan, but an incentive to wake up 
and attend to one’s spiritual duties. The most popular Kakad-Aratis 
are those by Namdev and Tukaram in which they ask us to wake 
up from the night’s sleep and take to meditation on the Name of 
God. Says Namdev: 


“Wake up, wake up, o Seekers, 

and seek your own good. 

The human body is wasting away every minute, 

and once it is lost, where is the hope of experiencing God?” 
(Namdev Gatha, 2094) 


Spiritually speaking, our ordinary state of being while awake is 
in truth no less a sleep than our nightly slumber. Our whole life is 
thus a night which persists until our death. But the seeker’s life 
follows a reverse course. As the Bhagavadgita says, he sleeps 
during the day, i.e., he closes his eyes to the world and remains 
detached from it, but during the night he is spiritually more awake 
(Bhg. 2-69). Life, by virtue of its being ‘processual’, has to end in 
death, ie., in darkness, and the gloomy prospects of another 
impending existence. But to the seeker there is hope for the dawn 
which is the symbol of divine revelation. Whereas the gloomy fate 
of a worldling is sealed, the devotee has a chance to escape it, 
provided he remains awake until dawn. The jagaran and the 
kakad-arati are the means to keep the vigil. They provide the 
devotee a temporal exit out of his personal life-history into the 
sacred course of spiritual strife that ends in the ritual annihilation 
of time. For as long as there is time, there is death. To stop time is to 
stop death. That is what the nightly vigil does. It is a wide-spread 
institution. An early example is furnished by the myth of the 
MahAsivaratri where the perilous struggle of the protagonist 
through the four watches of the night is described, a night at the 
end of which he attains release in Siva (Long, 1982, pp. 189-217). 
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The practice of jagaran has come down from the ancient lore to the 
folk-lore as can be seen from the night-vigil, known as jagaran 
again, kept by the shephards in Maharashtra who are followers of 
the cult of Khandoba, the warrior God. It begins with the words 
‘Sumbaran m4andala’, meaning, “Remembering (the Name and 
Acts of God) is set forth’, the word ‘sumbaran’ being a corrupt form 
of the Sanskrit word smarana.* Bhajan-singing, Kirtan-performing 
and Jagaran—all these belong to the same category of keeping a 
vigil. According to Thiel, the vigil is linked with the micro-cosmic 
aspects of time, 1.e., life-time and cosmic time. To extend this inter- 
pretation to a simple performance like Jagaran, which is meant 
basically as a way of bhakti and works accordingly, would be 
going far. 

The jagaran, or the vigil, which Thiel-Horstmann describes, 
can be called nirguna-bhajan. This is popular among the 
Kabirites. Kabir himself was a nirgun sant, and his poems provide 
excellent food for devotional music. Whether he himself used to 
sing or not, he has made use of musical language in his padas 
(Chaturvedi, pp. 180-90). The practice of organizing pada collec- 
tions by ragas already existed before him. The Sanskrit padas of 
Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, or the Gorakh-bani collections, for 
example, which pre-date Kabir are organized raga-wise. In the 
case of Kabir, his songs were arranged according to raga by their 
anthologizers, and this proved useful for the nirgun bhajan- 
singers. Even Namdev, who was not basically a nirgunite, was 
made one by including his Hindi poems in the Guru Granth of the 
Sikhs and assigning them to different ragas. 


Suguna-bhajan of the Varakaris 


Kiehnle describes the saguna bhajan of the Varakaris which is 
popular in Maharashtra. Known as nama-sankirtana, it is an 
emotional and unritualistic mode of musical worship with old 
traditions. Rupa Gosvami defines it in his BhaktirasAamrtasindhu 
as ‘namalilagunadinam uccairbhasa tu kirtanam’ (a loud chant of 
the name, sport, qualities etc. of God). The Indian tradition 


*]I am obliged to Prof. G.D. Sontheimer for this information. 
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has two kinds of Kirtana: the narrative and the panegyric. The 
narrative type is known as Naradiya Kirtan after the name of the 
celebrated sage, Narada, who used to sing the glory of God in 
terms of his exploits. The panegyric type is the Kirtan which has 
no narration to offer. Its business is only to sing the glory of God 
and his Name. The Varakari Kirtan of the Cult of Vithoba in 
Pandharpur is a typical example of this kind. We find it described 
in its pristine radiance in Jnanadev’s commentary on the verse in 
the Bhagavadgita celebrating the Divine Name (Bhg., 9.14). There 
he says: “By the celebration of God’s Name, the singers fill the 
whole world with bliss. The Name dances on their tongue, the 
Name which would take a thousand births for one to be fortunate 
enough to utter. God does not live in Vaikuntha; nor does he 
inhabit the disc of the Sun. He traverses the hearts of the yogis, but 
before those who celebrate his Name, he is to be always found” 
(Jna. 9.200-209). The Dhikr of the Sufis is the Islamic Nama-Kirtan 
and is discussed in the chapter on Sufism. 


Stotra-recitation 


Another mode of musical devotion to God is the melodious recita- 
tion of stotras. A stotra is a hymn of praise, and Sanskrit literature 
is very rich in this genre. Gonda and Biihnemann have described 
the general characteristics of the stotra literature (Gonda 1977, Ch. 
14; Bihnemann 1984, pp. 73-104). The majority of stotras are 
hymns that praise a personal deity and promise material benefits 
to the reciter. These stotras are believed to have the same powers a5 
some mantras possess. Stotras written under Tantric influence and 
known as kavaca (armour), raksa (protection), or pafijara (cage) 
come under this wide category. But there are stotras of a different 
nature which are prayers composed by the poet-saints of the 
medieval Bhakti movement. Then there are stotras, like those of 
Sankara, which are philosophical in nature and hence known as 
Vedanta-stotras. Though all these revere the names of deities for 
different purposes, they do not contain the concept of meditating 
or contemplating on those names. They are religious, or 
philosophical, or magical, but not mystical. 
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The Visnusahasranama Stotra 


But there is a group of stotras, called Nama-stotras, in which the 
names of God, strung together and given the form of a hymn, are 
learnt by heart and regularly recited. These nama-stotras are based 
on the doctrine of the Divine Name as a means of protection and 
liberation. They were used as a device for ‘meditatively identifying 
oneself with aspects of God’s nature’ and for ‘promoting one’s 
spiritual welfare’. This practice of praying through names is, as 
shown by Gonda, rooted in the Vedic past.? The hymn to Visnu in 
the Reveda (7.100), for example, is ‘an unpretentious miniature 
nama-stotra’.. The Anusasana-parvan of the Mahabharata 
contains different types of stotras, the most well known of which is 
the Visnu-sahasrandma stotra (Mbh. 13 a. 149). The very fact 
that Sankar wrote a commentary on it shows its importance. Its 
popularity can be gauged from the establishment of the “Visnu- 
Satsangam’ in Delhi in 1968 with the aim of bringing together 
devotees for group recitation of this stotra. Jnanadev mentions it 
indirectly when he says: “Listen. I (Krsna) became the boatman to 
take men across in the thousand boats of the Name” (Jfia. 12-19). 

The Visnusahasranama stotra (VSN) was narrated by Bhisma 
to Yudhisthira on the latter’s asking him about the best among the 
dharmas and the way to achieve it. Bhisma begins by saying that 
‘there is no dharma higher than the worship of Visnu by uttering 
his thousand epithets as contained in the VSN stotra’. Then follow 
the versified thousand names. Among these are-some of Visnu’s 
attributes like Sokanasana and Sukhada, meaning, respectively, 


2 Gonda (op. cit.) has shown an exact parallel of the nama-stotras in the Avesta. 
Ahur Mazdah tells Zarathustra that the most powerful, victorious, effective and 
beneficial thing in the holy mantra is his Name, which is the mightiest conqueror 
of the inimical daevas and human beings. Then he enumerates a number of 
‘names’ and recommends his prophet, Zarathustra, to mutter them continuously in 
a low voice (cf. H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras; Tubingen 1930; p. 13). 

3 The Visnusahasranama stotra is very well edited and translated into English 
by S. Sivaramamurthi (Delhi, 1978). In the belief that the thousand names of Visnu 
in this stotra contain a thousand meanings each, M.K. Bharathi Ramanachar has 
written a commentary in Kannada on it published in four volumes (Udapi 1988). 
Thus, the thousand-name stotra is enlarged into a million-name stotra. 
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destroyer of sorrow and giver of happiness; Varada, meaning giver 
of blessing; Satya Siva and Sundara, meaning true, good and 
beautiful respectively; Santida, meaning giver of peace; Tarana, 
meaning saviour, Yoga, meaning the uniter; Ananda, meaning 
bliss; and Amrta, meaning immortal. Ksemendra, the polymath of 
Kashmir, has eulogised the Visnusahasran4ma stotra as sung by 
the sages to obtain salvation: Namnah sahasram munayo yasya 
gayanti muktaye (Bharatamanyari 13.1745). Here, the word gayanti 
is significant as it stresses the sonorous recital of the VSN stotra. 
Sankar also recommends its musical singing when he says: geyam 
Gita Namasahasram. He has described it as ‘alpaprayasam 
analpaphalam’, “immensely fruitful though requiring very little 
effort”. The VSN stotra invites one and all to such a simple mode 
of worship as the mere utterance of the ephithets of God. Rightly 
Sivaramamurti writes; “Easy to recite and giving epithets that 
Sankara has clearly explained as repeating noble concepts of the 
Supreme Being as given in the Upanisads etc., with its efficacy 
a rare feature experienced by those who chant it with faith ana 
devotion, the VSN has played a great part in the lives of thousands 
through the hoary centuries that constitute its age as an important 
section of the Mbh” (Intro.). 

The Visnu of the VSN stotra is no doubt the Supreme Being and 
not the mythological deity of that name. He is conceived under 
various phases of his glory, in terms of space, time, lustre, as 
immanent and omnipresent, as omnipotent, as omniscient, as 
luminiferous and so forth. But when all is said in praise of it, the 
VSN stotra, like other similar nama-stotras, remains only as an aid 
to contemplative meditation. It cannot be the object of meditation, 
for the simple reason that the thousand names it contains are only 
the epithets or attributes of Visnu and not the Divine Names. In 
stringing them together in verse form and recommending their 
recitation to all and sundry, Vyasa, the author of the Mbh., must 
have intended to direct their minds to Bhakti. Viewed in this way, 
the VSN is very beneficial for what is called ideological medita- 
tion. It enumerates the infinite qualities and powers of God which, 
if contemplated upon, would lead the seeker to intense meditation 
on the Divine Name. In a way it is an incentive to spiritual life. Its 
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recitation with understanding strengthens one’s faith. G.V. 
Tulpule rightly calls it ‘Sraddha-sanytvani’, or the elixir of faith 
(1979, pp. 157-71). 


The Ramaraksa Stotra 


But as it happened with other nama-stotras, the VSN stotra was 
misunderstood by the common people who went on reciting it 
endlessly with little benefit. The blind faith in these stotras does 
not stop here. It takes a further stride by imagining a seed syllable, 
the bijaksara, at the beginning of each stotra without which the 
stotra is supposed to be ineffective. For the Rama-raksa stotra, 
which is very popular in the south and which is available in a 
scholarly edition by Biihnemann, it is Rama: “Ramo bijam’. This 
stotra is supposed to have two aspects: worldly and spiritual. It is a 
beautiful combination of a prayer to Lord Rama and an enumera- 
tion of his names arranged chronologically in their different 
morphological forms so as to be useful to a student of grammar 
too. But the Rama-raks4 stotra also degenerated into a yantra, ora 
kind of magical diagram, which, when worshipped ritually, is 
supposed to protect the worshipper (Buhnemann p. 93, 107). Thus, 
the entire emphasis shifts from bhakti to protection from evil 
forces. This is summed up very pointedly by Gonda when he says: 
“The authors (of these stotras) were no Indians if they had not 
motivated this custom by means of a psendo-etymology: ‘As soon 
as Hari’s name is heard, it will take away—haret—all sins’.” 
Ekanath, after praising the Ramaraksa stotra in the traditional 
manner, pointedly asks the reader to set it aside and take to the two 
letters it contains, namely ra and ma, meaning the Rama-nam 
(Bhavartha Ramayana, Sundar Kanda, 33.108-09). 


Psalmodisation in the Eastern Orthodox Church 


Prayer can be with the lips, or with and in the mind. The Fathers of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church have recommended both of these, 
but their stress is on the inner prayer. Regarding psalmodisation 
St. Gregory of Sinai has to say: “I advise you neither to psalmodise 
so frequently as to cause unrest, nor to leave it off altogether, lest 
you fall into weakness and negligence, but to follow the example of 
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those who psalmodise infrequently. For, in the words of simple 
wisdom, moderation is best in all things (Philokalia, p. 76)”. St. 
John of the Ladder advises that at night it is better to give more 
time to prayer (1.e., to meditation on the name of Jesus) and less to 
psalmody. These Fathers have looked upon oral psalmody as ‘a 
sign of the mental cry within’ and treat it as a way to keep them- 
selves away from laziness and coarseness. Their recommendations 
about prayer with the lips and prayer with the mind are clear cut. 
“He who has tasted grace must psalmodise sparingly, and must 
concentrate on the practice of prayer [meaning, meditation on the 
Name]. However, if he is attacked by laziness, let him psalmodise. 
A ship has no need of oars when the wind swells the sails. ... But 
when the wind dies and the ship stops, it has to be set in motion by 
oars or by a tugboat (Philokalia, p. 77).” In other words, psalmody, 
or singing of hymns etc., acts as an impetus to activate the mind for 
meditation on the Divine Name. Considered in this way, 
psalmody or hymnody works as a powerful incentive to lead a 
spiritual life and is an unfailing aid to meditation. 


Limits of Devotional Music 


In conclusion we may say that music, like other fine arts, is a 
double-edged weapon. It can be used for promoting either devotion 
or eroticism. It can also be indulged in for its own sake, upholding 
the principle: Art for Art’s sake. The promoters of Bhakti have 
looked at the art of music from the religious point of view. Music is 
no music for them if it is void of devotion to God. As an anonymous 
doha in Hindi says, if singing does not transport a man beyond 
ignorance and illusion, it may be said that the iron has remained 
iron (and not changed into gold). The end of all art is the glorifica- 
tion of God. At the same time, devotional music cannot take the 
place of meditation on the Divine Name. As Ramdas says, no art, 
including the art of music, can replace Bhakti, which is a very 
different way (Dasabodh 14.5.29). Music can be an aid to it, anda 
very powerful aid for that matter. Almost all saints have commended 
devotional singing. Tukaram and Ramdas practised it. Accord- 
ing to Tukaram music has a fantastic power, while, according to 
Ramdas the art of music is blessed: dhanya te gayani kala. 
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Tyagaraj was devotional music incarnate. Gregory of Senai clearly 
states: “When your heart and body ache from the continual alert- 
ness of calling on the name of Jesus and when no feeling of 
warmth or joy comes to engender and encourage the zeal and 
practice of the struggler, then rise up and psalmodise (Philokalia, 
p. 89)”. But even devotional music has its own limitations, and it 
cannot supersede meditation. The whole position is well summed 
up in Tukaram’s saying: Nase tari mani naso, pari vace tari vaso: 
“No matter if the Name is not in the mind; let it be at least on the 
lips” (Gatha 365). 


CHAPTER XI 


FUNCTION OF NAMASMARANA 


The Short, yet All-powerful Name 


Jnanadev has used the simile of the Name as received from the 
guru which is short and yet effective to describe the sattvika diet 
(Jna. 17.129). In the same sirain Ramadas has stressed the brevity 
of the ndma-mantra and at the same time its effectiveness. 
Tukaram compares the Name with a tiny seed which yields a big 
ear of corn. The Name is a great purifier, and it makes sins fly like 
wolves frightened by a lion, says the author of the Visnupurana 
(4.8). Namadev tells us that the moment the Name is remembered, 
Citragupta, who is supposed to keep an account of our deeds, both 
good and bad, puts down his pen. If this statement is false, 
Namadev is prepared to get his head chopped off. The Philokalia 
speaks about the way of the Name as the Royal Way (p. 268). The 
presence or absence of the Name is an indication, according to it, 
of the ethical build-up of the mind: “When you intend to do some- 
thing and see that your thought is perturbed, and if after invoking 
God’s Name, it remains perturbed even by a hair’s breadth, know 
from this that the action you mean to commit is from the evil one 
and refrain from committing it” (Philokalia, pp. 370-371). The 
Philokalia further tells us that “as the more the rain pours down 
upon the earth, the more it softens it; so too the holy Name of 
Christ, when it is invoked without thoughts, the more constantly 
we call upon it, the more it softens the earth of our heart, and fills it 
with joy and delight” (p. 288). Tukaram, after St. Angustine, gives 
full freedom to do anything one pleases provided the awareness of 
the Name is ever present in the mind (Gatha 134). Tennyson, the 
poet, reports in a letter: “A kind of waking trance I have frequently 
had, quite up from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has 
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come upon me through repeating my own name to myself silently, 
till all at once, as it were out of the intensity of the consciousness of 
individuality, individuality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away 
into boundless being. ... By god Almighty! there is no delusion in 
the matter! It is no nebulous ecstasy, but a state of transcendent 
wonder, associated with absolute clearness of mind” (Memoirs, 
2.473). Swami Sivananda goes to the length of calling meditation 
on the Name “Namapathy’ which burns all our sins and desires 
(1987, p. 134). 

But these are some general observations about the effects of 
meditation on the Divine Name. Going a little deeper, we ask the 
question: “In what way is the Name effective?” The answer to this 
question is fivefold: Physiological, Philosophical, Ethical, Spiritual 
and Social. 


The Name as a Therapeutic 


Saints have often proclaimed the efficacy of meditation on the 
Name of God even for one’s physical well being. Tukaram, for 
example, says that as one repeatedly remembers the Name, bodily 
refinement and purity are experienced and the mind cools down. 
He even speaks of his experiencing the taste of nectar in the 
process of meditation; but that will be discussed under the head of 
mystical experience. Bhikan, a contemporary of King Akbar, has 
also described the Divine Name as “a pure nectareous water 
which is the best medicine in the world” (Macauliffe 1983, p. 416). 
A general state of mental and physical calm is, however, a natural 
effect of meditation which is a kind of cleansing and purifying 
process. Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian politician-saint, practised 
and preached the singing of the Rama-nam, and we have considered 
elsewhere his philosophy of the Divine Name. Here we are 
concerned with his thoughts about the Rama-nam and Nature- 
cure which he has expressed in the fifth chapter of his book on 
Nature-cure (Gandhi 1954). We can do not better than giving a few 
extracts from it. 

“The potency of the Rama-nam was brought vividly home to 
me in Uruli-Kanchan. It was there that I asserted that the surest 
remedy for all our ills was RAama-nam” (Autobiography, p. 48). 
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“For ‘man’, the human being, Rama-nam is the truest Nature- 
cure treatment. It is an unfailing remedy. The expression Rama- 
ban, or infallible Cure, is derived from it.” (Press Report, 
12.6.1945) 

“The recitation of Rama-nadm as a remedy for spiritual ailments 
is as old as the hills. But the greater includes the less. And my claim 
is that the recitation of Rama-nam is a sovereign remedy for our 
physical ailments also.” (Harijan 24.3.1946) 

“Rama-nAm can never fail. The failure means a lack in us. We 
must seek the cause of failure within us” (Harijan 4.8.1946). 

“T have no doubt whatsoever that the spread of Rama-nam and 
pure living are the best and cheapest preventives of disease. The 
tragedy is that the doctors, hakims and vaidyas do not make use of 
Rama-nam as the sovereign of cures. (RAma-nam) is Nature’s 
supreme law. Whoever observes it, is free from disease and vice 
versa” (Harijan 7.4.1946). 

“To carry conviction to the patient, the physician has to be a 
living embodiment of the power of Rama-nam” (Harijan 2.6.1946). 

Gandhi was influenced by the writings of Dr. Kuhne on 
Nature-cure. Of course he was not insistent on the name Rama. 
For Nature-cure, any Divine name would do for him. For Nature- 
cure is ‘to go nearer to Nature-God’ and according to him any 
Name can do that. “I know that if, beginning with Omkar, one goes 
through the entire gamut of God’s names current in all climes, all 
countries and all languages, the result is the same. He and His Law 
are one. To observe His Law is, therefore, the best form of 
worship. ... An individual with whom contemplation on God has 
become as natural as breathing, is so filled with God’s spirit that 
knowledge or observance of the Law becomes second nature, as it 
were, with him. Such an one needs no other treatment” (Haran 
3.3.1946). But here Gandhi is speaking about the perfected, 
divinised soul, and not about the sadhaka, or the seeker, who has 
not yet become ‘one with Law’. Naturally the ‘treatment’ in the two 
cases will be different, and Gandhi's claim that the Rama-nam is 
the only cure for all diseases will have its own limitations. He 
reminds one of the ancient Indian physicians, Caraka, who says in 
a similar strain: “Praising the thousand-headed Visnu, the Lord of 
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the moveable and unmoveable, with his thousand names, removes 
all bodily afflictions.” But it has to be noted that after saying this 
Caraka entered into a discussion of the science of medicine; 
Gandhi did not. He based his theory on the principle: common 
cause, common remedy. The question remains, however, whether 
the cause is really common. It is interesting to note in this context 
that a scholar-thinker like Staal also believes in the ‘therapeutic 
value’ of the Vedic mantras, the great sentences (mahavakyas) of 
the Upanisads, such as ‘tat tvam asi’ (“you are that”), and the 
koans of Zen Buddhism (Staal 1975, p. 27). 


Physio-psychological Effects 


Recently attempts have been made to trace the physio-psychological 
effects of meditation. The contemporary psychologist tries to 
discover that an activity like meditation, which is an apparent 
withdrawal from normal waking consciousness, has interesting 
correlates in terms of brain-activity. Relationship between brain- 
waves and patterns of consciousness has been demonstrated by 
recording varying brain-waves by means of electrodes attached to 
the human scalp. This shows that there is at least one physiological 
index indicating that meditation is a different mode of conscious- 
ness than normal waking consciousness, or sleep. Considering the 
gross definitions of four modes of consciousness and their related 
brain-wave frequencies, given in chart form by the authors of The 
Psychology of Religion (p. 166), it becomes apparent that the 
activity of meditation is likely to be theta/alpha (4 to7 cps.and 8 to 
12 cps. respectively) in orientation rather than either delta (upto 4 
cps.) or beta (above 13 cps.). This is as expected since in meditation 
one ‘turns inward’ in a meaningful activity involving a mode of 
awareness different from the normal one. That brain-wave patterns 
have been identified correlating meditation with external indices 
which permit scientific investigation of such states is something 
new and important. 

But the direct relevance of the experiments made by the 
researchers of today to the psychology of religion is at present 
minimal, though the claims made by them are high. Jaynes, for 
example, has to say on the basis of his ‘bicameral theory’ that 
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“Religion has a single source in a dual brain”. The ‘Split Brain 
Hypothesis’ claims that religious consciousness is a right hemi- 
sphere phenomenon. In the words of Spilka and others, “It is as if 
modern physiological psychology has achieved what Descartes! 
failed to do—locate the soul, but this time in the cortex, not the 
pineal gland.” (Spilka, p. 167). Apart from its linking modes of 
human consciousness with historical forms within an evolutionary 
context, Jeynes’s theory tries ‘to equate religious experiencing to 
physiological processes’. Yet it leaves little to comfort the 
religiously devout, as it is an investigation of religious experience 
outside the context of religion and merely physiologically oriented. 
As Spilka observes, “Religious beliefs are essential for religiously 
experiencing the world. And while such experiences will entail 
bodily processes, the bodily processes can never simply be 
equated with the experience” (Spilka, p. 169). This is exactly the 
weakness of the so-called yogic practices which are bereft of any 
devotional value. 

To try to make a science of yoga by using the EEG technique is a 
modern craze common to Indians and Westerners. This technique 
may provide us with some useful data in the field of meditational 
practices; but it does not and cannot offer any help in the act of 
meditation itself. For it is really the Atman who meditates upon 
himself as the Divine Name, and the Atman transcends every- 
thing. The research that is being done at present is valuable, no 
doubt; but it cannot provide a substitute for meditation, for nama- 
smarana. Rightly Roszack says: “...the very nature of the 
research works to reduce and distort what it studies. For one thing, 
the hard focus on measurable, empirical effects isolates what may 
well be the least important aspect of religious experience, leaving 
behind the total life discipline which is both its root and blossom. 
What remains is a collection of data points, statistical series, 
pointer readings, computer printouts, graphs and charts. The 
temptation, then, is to believe that the behaviour which has thus 
been objectively verified is what religious experience is really all 


! For Descartes’s Peneal Gland Theory, see The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy 
(Macmillan; New York 1967); Vol. 2, p. 353. 
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about, and—further—that it can be appropriated as an end in 
itself, plucked like a rare flower from the soil that feeds it” (Roszak, 
as quoted by Spilka, p. 168). 


The Name as a Schematiser 


In what way then is the practice of the Divine Name effective? 
Philosophically, the Name resolves the conflict between Saguna 
and Nirguna, or between the God with form and the God without 
form. Saint Tulsidas’s opposition to Nirguna, or the formless 
school of the Gorakhpanthis, is well known. But the same Tulsi, who 
was a great devotee of the personalised god Rama of the Ramayana, 
proclaims that the Divine Name is the illuminator, the witness 
and the interpreter between the Saguna and the Nirguna. He calls 
it Ubhaya-prabodhaka or Ubhayasaksi. The Name teaches both 
Saguna and Nirguna to recognise and respect each other. This is 
exactly like the Schematism of Kant which lays down that percep- 
tion and understanding will not meet without the help of an 
intermediary, namely the imagination. The function of Schematism 
in bringing together the opposite irreconcilables is the function 
here performed by the Name according to Tulsidas. The conflict 
between Saguna and Nirguna is as old as Indian philosophy, and 
it can be resolved only in the manner of Tulsi—or in that of 
Jnanadev, who, in one of his celebrated poems, poses the question 
whether God is saguna or nirguna, and answers it himself saying 
that He is both, and therefore only one. 

Ethical Effects 

Ethically speaking, the Name is a great purifier, and it transforms 
the sinner into a saint. The moral efficacy of meditation by means 
of Om, which is the Name for the Upanisads, is brought out in the 
Prasnopanisad where we are told that “just as a snake is relieved of 
its slough, so is the man who meditates on Om relieved of his sins, 
and is lifted to the highest world where he beholds the Person, the 
Purusa, who informs the body, and who stands supreme above 
any living complex whatsoever” (5.1-5). In a similar strain, 
Jnanadev has to say that vices cannot stand the stroke of the sword 
of meditation (Jia. 18.1054). Tulsidas, playing on his own name, 
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says that in the beginning he was like bhang, an intoxicating plant, 
but the Rama-nam changed him into the Tulasi plant which is 
taken as very holy and purifying. This aspect of the Divine Name 
is well brought out by Namdev when he says that the layers of lies 
that accumulate on the tongue can be washed off not by any holy 
waters but only by the nectar of Harinam. Tulsidas goes one step 
further and says that in the case of men like himself, the tongue 
had only brought shame to the temple of the mouth where it 
dwells. With the help of its accomplice, the ears, it had defiled the 
mouth, which should in reality be the seat of God. Together they 
were engaged in censuring others and given to empty talk. The 
only way for the tongue to escape from this hazardous situation is, 
according to Tulsi, to engage itself in the utterance of God’s name 
so that it might undo the sins both of itself and of its helpmates, the 
ears. But Tukaram surpasses both Namdev and Tulsi in stressing 
the purifying aspect of the Divine Name. He boldly assures us that 
one who repeats the name of God incessantly is a soul set free from 
all sins, whether committed in the past or to be committed in the 
future. Tukaram asks such a devotee of the Name not to look 
behind him as God himself is standing guarantee for his past 
actions, and to commit as many sins as he wishes in the future, as 
they will be covered by his repetition of the Name. What he means 
is that Time has no effect whatsoever on the life of one who has 
devoted himself to the repetition of the Divine Name; the Name 
burns up all his actions whether past, present or future. This 
reminds us of the famous words of St. Augustine: “If you but love 
God, you may do as you incline.” 


The Name as the Great Uniter 


Spiritually, the Name brings together the Jiva and the Siva, or the 
Self and God. It is a great uniter. We can do no better than to quote 
from Kabir himself: 


“Repeating “Thou, Thou’, I became Thou; 
in me, no ‘Tl remained. 

Offering myself unto Thy Name, 
wherever I look, Thou art.” 
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It is no wonder that the wishes of one who is thus united with 
God should be fulfilled in every way. Of course, material gains do 
not count at all in the case of a devotee who is completely merged 
in the contemplation of the Divine Name. Still the Name has its 
worldly rewards also. An anonymous Hindi poet says that spend- 
ing one’s wealth for the sake of the Ram-nam may look foolish in 
the eyes of worldly people; but these fools do not know that in the 
process one’s wealth increases geometrically. Tulsi has narrated 
his own experience in this regard. It seems that formerly, before 
taking himself to the Ram-nam, he used to beg from door to door 
for a few crumbs of bread; but later the Emperors began to fall at 
his feet. What was this difference due to? The answer is simple. 
“That Tulsi”, according to himself, “was without Ram, while the 
present Tulsi is backed by Ram.” It is thus the Name that makes a 
world of difference in the life-style of the spiritual seeker. For one 
thing, it keeps him ever awake in his spiritual endeavour; and 
secondly, it unites him with God. As Namdev says, it 1s like reaping a 
rich harvest in exchange for a few seeds that one has sown in the 
field. Similarly, a short, simple Name obtains God for you. 

The way of the Divine Name penetrates the ordinary in order to 
reveal the extraordinary. It seeks a new form of understanding that 
leads to a new way of life best expressed by Eckhart’s teaching 
about “living without a why” (“sunder warumbe’’). In this way, the 
Divine Name and its practice can become a great uniter of the 
world. The social significance of the way of the Divine Name can 
be well imagined by reading the writings of men like Kabir. who 
can be said to represent both Islam and Hinduism, and Swami 
Abhisiktananda, formerly ‘Henri le Saux, of the Kurisamala 
Ashram in Keral, who represents both Christian and Hindu 
monasticism (Prayer, pp. 57 ff.). In fact, the writings of all mystics, 
whether Eastern or Western, point towards the Divine Name as a 
harmonizing principle among different faiths and creeds. Mystics 
are often charged with escapism and indifference to social 
problems. Those who criticize mysticism in such terms can best be 
answered in the following words of Chuang Tse, a Taoist belong- 
ing to 286 B.c.: “The sage is all the time in the most perfect way 
helping men. His inner quiet has a dynamic potency whereby he 
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exerts incalculable effect for good. ... 1 do nothing, and people are 
reformed of themselves.” When asked the question, “What do you 
do for society?”, Ranade answered in his usual cryptic manner: “I 
do nothing. I meditate, and that is enough.” 


The Unison of the Nama and the Nami 


Whatis the final outcome? The final outcome is liberation, attaining 
the New Being, becoming the Nami, the named. It is the state of 
Bliss. As Tukaram expressed it, in a pool of joy, the ripples also are 
of joy. And here on earth one experiences homeostasis, which the 
Random House Dictionary defines as “the tendency of asystem. . . 
to maintain internal ability. . .to any situation or stimulus tending 
to disturb its normal condition or function (1970, p. 679). In other 
words, one becomes a sthitaprajna, one whose prajna, or intellect, 
is established (Bhg. 2.55). 

It is no accident that different religions have an identical 
approach to the concept of the Divine Name. It is due to the effect 
of similar causes. There is a whole process of evolution—internal 
evolution, of course—behind it. When, after many centuries of 
thought, a pantheistic or monotheistic unity has been evolved out 
of the chaos of polytheism—which is itself only a modified form of 
polydaemonism—the evolution of a school in which theological 
discusions have lost their interest was but natural. Men began to 
seek for a new solution of the deeper questions of lite. A new 
system was evolved, the Way of the Divine Name, and was adopted 
simultaneously by different faiths. Behind it was the unitive 
mystical experience as enjoyed by saints belonging to different 
faiths—faiths which agreed internally and differed only externally. 
This common, unitive experience of the mystics had the Divine 
Name at its root. The realisation of this fact can once again bring 
harmony among different sects and creeds. Both the end and the 
means are the same. The difference exists only externally. Years 
ago, the American thinker, Wendell Wilkie, had propounded the 
idea of ‘One World’. We can, after the late Professor Ranade, modify 
it, saying, “One God, One Way, and hence One World.” The basis 
for this modification is of course the Divine Name. 
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The endless. End 


To the question “How to attain the unison with the Cosmic soul at 
the time of one’s death when senses get confused, when life gets 
plunged in misery, and when all signs of death make their presence 
felt both internally and externally”, Jnanadev gives a convincing 
answer. He is commenting on the Bhagavadgita (8.13, 14), which 
tells us that one who departs from this world with the conscious- 
ness of Om, the one-letter Brahman, is liberated from the cycle of 
birth and death: Jnanadev raises some questions about this and 
resolves them himself. How can a dying man sit up for meditation, 
control his senses, and have heart at all to contemplate God by 
means of Om or the Name, are some of the points raised by him. 
To all of these, Jnanadev’s answer is the same, namely that if the 
devotee has served God constantly during his life, He becomes his 
servant at the time of his death. Says Jnanadev’s Krsna to Arjuna: 
“At the very moment that the devotee remembers me, I am before 
him. I cannot bear the burden of his love towards me. I am his 
debtor, and he is my creditor; and for discharging my debt, I serve 
him personally at the time of his death. For fear that bodily suffer- 
ing may kill his consciousness of the Divine Name, I protect him 
under the wings of Self-illumination” (Jna. 8.120-133). During his 
lifetime it was the devotee who was seeking unison with God 
endlessly; now, at the time of his death, it is God who brings to a 
climax his spiritual quest by keeping his consciousness of the Self 
alive and uniting him with himself. The traveller's asymptotic 
journey to God and into God is over; for now he has himself 
become God. The endless End has been attained.” 


2 According to Brahmananda Sarasvati, the commentator of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati’s ‘Advaitasiddhi’, real liberation comes only after the death of the 
physical body of the seeker: videhatakalina eva mukhyo moksah (Advaitasiddhi, 
ed., Anantakrishna Sastri; 2nd ed., Bombay 1937, pp. 89-91). For Asymptotic 
Realisation, see S.G. Tulpule, Religious Consciousness and Life-worlds; Shimla 
1988, pp. 171-77). 


CHAPTER XII 


WORKING OF THE DIVINE NAME 


Nature of the Problem 


That the Divine Name is all powerful, and meditation of it the 
unfailing way to realise God, has been repeatedly pronounced 
by saints and theologians. Religions as different as Hinduism, 
Christianity, Islam and Buddhism stress the value and the effective- 
ness of the Divine Name. But very few attempts have been made to 
explain the working of the Name. Repetitive remembrance of the 
name of God achieves Him; but How? How does the Name work? 
A skeptic may ask: How is it that the simple repetition of a few 
syllables results in mystical experience? in seeing God face to face? 
Is it possible? To answer this question and to clear away any 
doubts, it would profit us to consider the theoretical aspect of the 
working of the Name. It will also be helpful in following the 
practical side of meditation as laid down by the Saints—who, but 
for an exception or two, never cared to go into its theoretical side. 
But one of the exceptions is a glorious one. For no lesser a 
philosopher-saint than Jnanadev has gone deep into the problem, 
and it is on the basis of his theory of the Name that it has become 
possible to unearth the secret of its working. 


Bhartrhani’s Yoga of the Word 


But before we turn to Jnanadev, it would be better to take into con- 
sideration some of the scholastic and mystical views on this subject. 
The scholastic approach is provided by Bhartrhari, the author of 
the Vakyapadiya. His theory can be called the Yoga of the Word.! 


'T am indebted to Prof. Harold Coward for his excellent exposition of 
Bhartrhari’s Yoga of the Word in the Adyar Library Bulletin. Vol. 49 (1985), 
pp. 1-13. 
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For the Indian grammarian, whether Panini or Patanjali or 
Bhartrhari, our outer words and inner thoughts are but reflections 
of the one Divine World. The grammarians formulated this wisdom 
of the Seers into a teaching informing all of life, and even into a 
pathway to final liberation. They suggest in a different way the 
ultimate wisdom that: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God” (VJJohn 1.1). Patanjali 
in his Mahabhasya had already included among the aims of the 
study of grammar the attainment of heaven through the correct 
use of words, and union with the Supreme Being. For him the 
Supreme Being is the Divine Word; but he does not specify how 
union with this Divine Word is to be achieved. This problem can 
be solved by assuming the identity of the two Patanjalis, one the 
author of the Mahabhasya and the other the author of the Yoga- 
sutras, an attempt already made by S. Varma (p. 242). But even 
otherwise the theory of the Yoga of the Word, Sabdapirvayoga, 
finds support in Bhartrhari’s works. At the very beginning of his 
Vakyapadiya Bhartrhari says: “Grammar is the door leading to 
liberation” (1.14). At the end of its first chapter he states: “The 
purification of the Word is the means to the attainment of the 
Supreme Self. One who knows the essence of its (the Word’s) 
activity, attains the immortal Brahman” (1.131). Bhartrhari’s is a 
spiritual approach to grammar; this becomes clear when he says 
that when speech is purified by the adoption of the grammatically 
correct forms and all obstruction in the shape of incorrect forms in 
removed, there results a spiritual merit which brings the 
‘experience of well-being’, abhyudaya (1.131). This is the first step 
in the Yoga of the Word—the repeated use of grammatically 
correct language which generates more and more well-being, 
abhyudaya, until the way is prepared through the lower'levels of 
language, vaikhari and madhyama, for the dawning of the 
mystical vision. 


The Function of Kala, or Time 


Bhartrhari’s understanding of the function of Time (Kala) in rela- 
tion to the correct use of words will prove helpful in following his 
Yoga of the Word. According to him, the entire universe is like a 
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puppet-show and Time is the wire-puller. Time controls the birth, 
death and sequence of all objects including all words. Underlying 
all activity, including all linguistic activity, is the driving impulse 
of Time. Time, as the first power of the Divine Word. remains 
eternal although the activity of language may come and go 
(Vakyapadiya 3.9). 

Incorrect usage results from attempts by humans to change the 
sequencing of language to suit themselves, without regard for the 
Divine Word. Such ego-centered word-use leaves behind memory 
traces, sam skaras, which serve to combat and obscure the proper 
sequencing of the Sabdabrahman by its Time-power (Kala). 
Glimpses of the Sabdabrahman are obscured within conscious- 
ness by the layers of samskaras from incorrect word-use. Strict 
adherence to grammar gradually results in the removal of these 
obscuring samsk4aras from consciousness and making the word- 
use crystalline enough to let the Divine show through. This is 
the truly creative function of the Word—the revelation of the 
real nature of things through the reflective power of language 
(Klostermeir 1976, p. 6). 

Stage two occurs when the purified reflective power of the Word 
is focussed upon until union with Sabdabrahman is realized. The 
process is described by Bhartrhari in the following way in the Vrtti 
on the Vakyapadiya, 1.131: 


“After taking his stand on the Word which lies beyond the 
activity of breath, after having taken rest in oneself by the union 
resulting in the suppression of sequence.” 


“After having purified speech and after having rested it on the 
mind, after having broken its bonds and made it bond-free.” 


“After having reached the inner light, he, with his knots cut, 
becomes united with the Supreme Light.” 
(Iyer 1965, p. 119). 


The ‘bonds’ or ‘knots’ referred to in the above passage are the 
samskaras, or memory traces, and their tainted motivations left by 
ego-centric activity. The ego bonds are removed by meditating on 
the Divine Word, or the Sabdabrahman. The first part of this 
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passage emphasizes the need for the ‘suppression of sequence’. 
The function of Time (kala) in sequencing the Divine Word into 
thoughts and uttered sounds, must now be suppressed. “While 
such sequencing of language is essential in ordinary day-to-day 
activities as well as in the understanding of the Vedic teaching, 
there comes a time when all that must be left behind. Otherwise, 
the samsk4ras of ego-attachments to the uttered word will block 
out the reflection of the Divine in it. Giving up attachment to 
sequenced language, purified though it may be, implies moving 
from spoken word (vaikhari) and inner thoughts (madhyamaA) to 
the direct mystical vision (pasyanti, pratibha, or sphota). Here the 
function of breath is important. In the vaikhari, breath is very 
active in producing the sequence of uttered sounds. At the level of 
inner thought (madhyama), breath is still active, though in a more 
subtle way, in fashioning sequences of thought. The pasyanti lies 
beyond the activity of breath and sequence. The mind is quiet and 
focussed, allowing the pratibha perception of Sabdabrahman. 
Thus, through Sabdapiirvayoga, or the yoga of the Word, we pass 
on from the gross sequence to subtle sequence and finally to that 
stage where sequence is entirely eliminated. “Like a perfectly 
still pond, consciousness, when stilled from its sequencing 
activity, clearly reflects the Reality before it. The Divine Word, 
Sabdabrahman, the essence of consciousness, stands revealed at 
the centre of the stilled mind”. 

The third part of the above passage reflects just ait an 
experience. ‘Cutting of the knots’ is going beyond the ego-sense of 
T and ‘Mine’, which is a major challenge in the Yoga of the Word 
as perfected by Bhartrhani. If ego attachment in any form remains, 
the pasyanti stage will not be fully realized. The pasyanti may 
come into contact with the sequenced and often ego-centric Word- 
forms of the vaikhari and the madhyamaé; still it remains pure, 
untouched, and spiritual in nature. As one adopts correct word- 
forms through a rigorous and reverent study of grammar, one’s 
consciousness is purified and the true inner vision of pasyanti 
revealed. The word-forms are seen for what they are, namely, partial 
manifestations of the one Divine -Word which in the pasyanti 
stands clearly revealed. Sabdapirvayoga is the meditational 
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exercise in which the mind is concentrated on the unity of 
the Divine Word, and turned away from the diversity of thoughts 
and sounds that manifest it (Vakyapadiya, 1.14). Gaurinath Sastri 
suggests that the whole meditational process with its culmination 
in the vision of the Divine Word and final reunion with it is poetically 
described ‘in the Rgveda stanza: “Maho devo martyam 4vivesa” 
(Sastri 1980, p. 85). Howsoever that may be, Sabdapiirvayoga 
demonstrates that the meaningfulness of words is not- merely 
intellectual, but also spiritual. With the proper yoga, words have 
the power to remove ignorance, reveal truth, and bring about 
realization. 

In Word-yoga, the repeated chanting of mantras is an instrument 
of power. The psychological mechanism is described by Bhartrhari 
as a holding of the sphota in place by continued chanting. 
Repeated chanting of the mantra results in the sphota being 
perceived in all its fullness. Mandana Misra describes it as a series 
of progressively clearer impressions until in the end a clear and 
correct apprehension takes place (Iyer 1966, Nos. 19-20). The 
mantra-chanting begins at the vaikhari, or outer word level, but 
the chant becomes more and more internalised on the madhyama, 
or inner word level. Eventually all sequenced chanting activity is 
submerged in the still steady mantra-sam4adhi of pasyanti, and the 
final goal of Sabdapirvayoga is realized. 


Vibration Theory 


Bhartrhari’s approach to the problem of the working of the Word, 
or Sabda, which is the same as nama-mantra, seems to be purely 
academic and his interpretation scholastic. His understanding of the 
issue must be correct, but apart from giving the reader intellectual 
satisfaction, it does little in leading the seeker in him anywhere. 
The so-called mystical explanation of the working of the name or 
mantra is equally unrealistic. It has often been represented even 
by knowledgeable people that a mantra’s effectiveness depends 
on the vibrations it arouses and, therefore, on the correct pronun- 
ciation. Aldous Huxley says that “the breathing pattern brought 
about by the chant and possibly the temporary increase of carbon- 
dioxide in the lungs and blood have a greater effect on the mind 
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than the content (of the mantra), generally unknown, of what is 
recited (Huxley, 1973, pp. 143-145). Were that truly so, Blofeld 
rightly argues: “Sanskrit mantras uttered in Chinese, Tibetans or 
Japanese could scarcely ever be effective, for the sounds they make 
(Om becoming Ung or Ong) are often unrecognisable as Sanskrit, 
...and yet remain marvellously effective when the mental condi- 
tions governing the use of mantric syllables are properly observed” 
(Blofeld 1977, p. 8). The real power of mantras, particularly those 
used in the course of yogic contemplation, resides less in their 
sound than in the mind of the mantra-wielder. The Indian concept 
of Sabda as the source of the Divine Energy of Sound has a 
parallel in the opening passage of the Gospel of St. John, which 
proclaims that the universe was born of the Word. Here, we have 
protagonists of the ‘Om-born’ theory. The Sabda, which is the 
Name, operates, no doubt, but not through physical vibrations. As 
Blofeld says, “physical vibrations are a far cry from the sublime 
Hindu concept of Shabda’s creative power which is reminiscent of 
St. John’s resounding: “In the beginning was the Word. . .and the 
Word was God” (Blofeld, p. 98). On the other hand, the very terms, 
Sabda and Logos (the Word) show that there must be some kind of 
relationship between them and sound. But granting that there is a 
correspondence between Sabda and sound, it has to be said after 
Lama Govinda, whom Blofeld quotes, that the subtle vibrations 
created by repeating a mantra, a nama-mantra in the present 
context, are very different from any physical vibrations. Moreover, 
when the Name has to be remembered silently, the question of 
sound-waves does not arise. 

Still, the Sant Mat belonging to the Radhasoami cult harps 
upon the sound aspect of the Sabda, or the Word, or the Divine 
Name. Its gurus speak about the ‘inner sound current’ which is the 
essential part of the Sant Mat and about the Word being “a vibra- 
tion, beyond human spoken language of course, yet perceptible 
sound current resounding in all creation, in all things, in all men, 
good or bad, and, above all, a really audible series of sounds.” 
These sounds can be heard, according to them, and recognized by 
the individual with a trained inner ear, ad libitum, so to speak. So 
the true form of worship is Sabda abhyas, or constant contact with 
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the Word which is resounding within the temple of the living God. 
Fripp, a Radhasoami follower, further tells us that nearly all 
sounds and lights, as for example, the church organ, or the temple 
bells, or the altar candles, or icon lights, are all unknowingly made 
imitations of the Divine sounds and lights (Fripp 1964: 85-87). 
Now, this is all very well as a theory. But still the question remains 
whether the Divine Word is the means or the end. That the 
Radhasoamis take it as both is perfectly scientific. However, their 
vibration theory sounds too physical: as we will see, the physical 
aspect of the Word or the Name has very little to do with the 
mysticism of the way of bhakti.’ 


The Name as Outflow of Divine Power 


The ‘Sound’ theory takes us to Caitanya (AD. 1486-1533) and his cult. 
Nama-sankirtana was Caitanya’s characteristic religious practice; 
he used to lose himself in it. The Divine Name was everything to 
him, and his followers never tire of glorifying the Name. It is, 
according to them, a surging ocean of joy that makes the monist’s 
samadhi look like the puddle of water that gathers in the hoofprint 
of a cow (Das 1954, p. 218). Their method is not isolation, intro- 
spection, or arduous self-effort; their trust is in the grace of God. 
The Bhagavata Purana, their main scripture, tells that the instru- 
ment through which the Divine Presence is mediated is the sung 
Name itself. For them, a true name of god is a genuine modality of 
God’s being, or is God himself. The divine names are described as 
outflows of the power of God, and that explains why, in the recit- 
ing of sacred names, the mysterious Presence is often felt: “God is 
there’. The Name is even taken as an incarnation of God in the 
form of syllables: varnariipenavataro yam. So far so good. But then 
Hein, after a close study of the little theology of the Name avail- 
able in the cult of Caitanya, has a problem—and rightly so: “The 
difficulty lies in appreciating the expansive construction that is 


2 The Radhasoamis might have been influenced by Kabir, who rightly 
describes the Sabda as self-immanent and the crest and search and lord of Sabda 
(Ranade 1954, p. 274 and Ch. V “Ascent”). This reads well with Spinoza’s definition 
of Substance that “Substance is that which is in itself and conceived by itself’. A 
hammer can be produced only by a hammer, he said. 
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placed on these internal experiences” (Hein 1976, p. 26). Hein is 
referring to the states of ecstasy experienced by the Name-singers 
in the Caitanya movement, and is asking how the bhaKta is able to 
be confident that these events (i.e., ecstasies) are revelatory, ultimate 
in knowledge, saving, the very action of God. The ability of a 
religious tradition to convince and reassure depends, as Hein says, 
not only on its success in producing its characteristic experience, 
but also on its ability to surround the experience with effective 
theological explanation. But he finds ecstatic religious movements 
like that of Caitanya ‘disappointingly inarticulate in their theology’. 
The difficulty is genuine. The Caitanyaites have time and again 
stressed the doctrine of the non-difference between the Name and 
the Named One. But that does not explain the phenomenon often 
noticed in the nama-sankirtana of the Caitanyaites or the 
peregrinations of the members of the Hare-Krsna cult when “faces 
flush, eyes flash, mouths drop open, a tremor runs through the 
entire assembly, and the point of explosion is reached: the Power, 
the Presence, has been felt.” That leads us nowhere except to the 
chant: Hare Krsna, Hare Krsna! 


Philosophical Justification 


For a better understanding of the theology and the modus 
operandi of the Divine Name we have to consider the basic tenet 
of the monistic view of life. According to Advaita philosophy, the 
Brahman is the only Reality, and the Jiva, or the Soul, though 
originally identical with the Brahman, has, due to some unknown 
reason, lost its consciousness of the Self and identified itself with 
the body. In this process, it has been caught up in the never-ending 
cycle of happiness and misery, fulfilment and frustration, birth 
and death. The only way for the Soul to get itself freed from this 
vicious circle is to regain its identity with the Brahman. This can 
be achieved, according to Vedanta and the Saints, by the contem- 
plation of the Brahman. The Bhagavadgita very succinctly tells us 
how one can become either Satan or God by meditating on the 
object of one’s own choice (2.62-65). Improving upon this idea, 
Ramdas calls it the process of going. back to the source (Manace 
Sloka 52, 145). The soul is born, he says, by thinking of the objects 
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of the senses; it can very well go back to its original blissful source 
by thinking of it. The most important point to be noted is that 
nothing new has to be achieved. As a poet-saint says, “What is 
yours, is with you only; you are unnecessarily searching for it 
elsewhere.” Or, as Ramana Maharshi says, “Realisation is nothing 
new to be acquired. It is already there, but obstructed by a screen of 
thoughts. All our attempts are directed for lifting this screen and 
then Realisation is revealed” (Talks, p. 357). Is moksa, or libera- 
tion, a packet, asks Tukaram, which he could hand over to you? It 
is not finding a ‘way out’, but a ‘way back’. It is an awakening from 
the sleep of ignorance—ignorance of one’s own self. It is like the 
actor enacting some role who regains his original person without 
any effort when the play is over. How it all began, no one can say. 
The Vedanta calls it Maya, which is but an euphemism for incom- 
prehension. Christianity calls. it Original Sin, which is only a 
metaphorical way of saying that the soul of humanity came down 
from its pure, perfect and amoral state to the world of imperfec- 
tions, dualities and pollutions. 

Thus, the universal problem still remains: How to regain one’s 
own Self? How to set aside the role of a Hamlet, or an Othello, and 
become one’s original person again? Mansur, an Indian Sufi of the 
middle ages, has suggested a very simple way to achieve this oneness 
with the Source. Tear to pieces the cloth-seat of prayer, he says, 
disjoin the rosary, throw away the sacred book, and only take to 
saying ‘Anal Haq’, ‘I am the Absolute’. This Anal-Haq method, 
which is the continuous process of identification with the Divine, 
is the only method, according to the saints, to realise God. In order 
to know its working, we have to go into a problem which is 
mainly psychological. 


Changing the Structure of the Ego 


It is a matter of common éxperience that there is an incessant flux 
of thoughts, or ‘stirrings’ to use the terminology of the ‘Cloud’, in 
our minds. Every moment a thought rises and falls, and this kind 
of abstract musing. goes on endlessly. The word ‘Manas’ in 
Sanskrit, meaning ‘Mind’, comes from the root ‘man’, to think; it is 
a characteristic of the mind to always think of something. It is not 
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in its nature to remain void of thought at any time. As James puts 
it, “Consciousness of some sort goes on. ‘States of mind’ succeed 
each other. If we could say in English ‘it thinks’ as we say ‘it rains’ 
or ‘it blows’, we should be stating the fact most simply and with the 
minimum assumption. As we cannot, we must simply say that 
‘thought goes on’ (James 1984, p. 140). And it is not a chain, but a 
stream of thoughts. Consciousness flows. It does not appear to 
itself “chopped up in bits’. Even when we say that the mind is 
vacant, it is thinking of its vacancy, just as a mauni on compulsion 
thinks of his mauna, his silence. At the same time, no thought 
remains in the mind for long. The mind is very fickle. Jnanadev 
has rightly compared it with a monkey who is steady not even for a 
moment (Jia, 13.690). The mind is always after some pleasing 
thought, and no thought keeps it pleased for long. Until one has 
taken to the path of devotion, these ever-changing thoughts pertain 
to worldly matters which we can call by a convenient name, non- 
Self, or non-God. 

Now the question is, from where do all these fantasies of the 
mind arise? What is their source? According to James, it is our 
subliminal consciousness. The Upanisads call it Samvit. It is this 
Sar vit that is the store-house of all our mental activities. As things 
stand, it is full of the impressions which the different experiences 
of our extrovert senses have made upon it. It is these impressions 
received in our subliminal consciousness that make us, make our 
Ego. As J. Krsnamurti defines it, Ego is the product of memory, 
memory of worldly impressions, both pleasant and painful. It is 
this structure of the Ego that has to be changed. If, as the Buddhists 
hold, we are the result of all that we have thought, it is time to 
change our thought. At present, the Ego is made up of non-Self, 
non-God. Everything besides God, or the ultimate Reality, is non- 
Self. Even the sattvika, or pious thinking, is non-Self. That is why 
the Bhagavadgita asks us to transcend all the three gunas, or 
qualities, including the sattva-guna (Bhg. 14.20-26). 


Identification with the Divine 


It is exactly here that the Name comes in. For the only Reality 
besides God is his symbol, the Name. In the poetical words of 
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Jnanadey, it is the response God gives to the call of those who 
approach him for help in this life of misery (Ja. 17.328). It moves 
the ‘Immovable Mover’ of Aristotle, just as an infant born without 
any name soon responds to its given name. Jnanadev has very 
aptly described the identity between God and his Name (Jfia. 
17.402). Just as the sky is the support of the sky, or the rising sun its 
own illumination, so, says Jnanadev, are the Namé and the Nami, 
or the Name and the Nominee, one. The Caitanyaites also stress 
this identity between the two: nadmanaminorabhedanh. Naturally, 
the process of namasmarana, meditation on the Name, becomes a 
process of constant identification with the Divine. So long as we 
are remembering the Name, we are with God; the moment remem- 
brance of the Name is lost, we are away from God. Ekanath has 
expressed this very effectively in his aphoristic statement: 
“Remembrance is Brahman; non-remembrance is illusion” 
(Gatha 2329). There is no position between the two. One either 
remembers the Name, or does not, and the change from one posi- 
tion to the other is quite sudden, at least in the beginning. To say it 
in the words of the author of ‘The Cloud’, “In one little time, may 
heaven be won, and lost. A token it is that time is precious: for God 
giveth never two times together, but each one after the other. 
Therefore, take good heed unto time, how thou spendest it; for 
nothing is more precious than time. Time is made for man, and 
not man for time” (The Cloud 4.16). 

Constant remembrance of the Name changes the structure of 
the Ego and awakens the consciousness from non-Self to Self. 
Contemplation on the Name acts doubly, as the tape-recorder 
does. While recording new impressions, it automatically erases 
the old ones. So Tukaram says that as he filled himself with 
God’s Name all passions vacated his person, which had been 
their abode. The repeatedly remembered Name not only identi- 
fies us continuously with the Divine, but also creates in us love 
for God. For the Name and Love are always together, and it is 
love alone that has an entry into the secrets of God. “Love knocks 
and enters, but knowledge stands without.” Time and again have 
the saints asked for the love of God, and that love can be generated 
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through the remembrance of his Name. Such in brief is the working 
of the Name hinted at by the Saints. Jnanadev states it as follows: 


“The Supreme Brahman is really nameless. 
But in order that those caught up 
in the night of ignorance should know it, 
the Vedas marked it giving it a name. 
Just as a child is not born with a name, 
and yet responds to its given name, 
the Brahman responds to the name 
called out by the afflicted. 
It is a mantra searched out by the merciful Veda for the soul 
so that its estrangement from the Brahman should end, 
and the two should meet in union” 
(Ja. 17.329-332). 


From non-Self to Self 


Namasmarana is the process of changing the structure of the Ego 
by changing the object of our contemplation from non-self to Self. 
A thinking mind thrives on contemplation. In fact, to contemplate 
is its very nature, which it will never leave. So the only alternative is 
to make it contemplate something higher than non-Self, and there 
is nothing higher than God. But one may ask: How can mere 
remembrance of God achieve Him? In practical life, we cannot 
achieve a thing only by thinking of it. We have to put in a definite 
effort for its achievement. One will not get a car by simply saying to 
oneself ‘Car, Car, Car’. Then how is this possible in the spiritual 
world? The answer to this question lies in our original assertion 
that here nothing is to be achieved afresh. The only thing we have 
to do is to regain our consciousness of the Self by removing the 
‘cloud of unknowing’ which has crept over it. To one who gets 
frightened in a dream, the only remedy prescribed is to awaken 
him from sleep; no special effort to remove his fear is required, 
says Jnanadev. Similarly, the only way to get ourselves freed from 
the sleep of ignorance is to awaken to the life of the spirit. Secondly, 
remembrance is of two kinds: remembrance of something else 
than ourselves—e.g., a picture, a castle, a friend, a particular game, 
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etc.—and remembrance of a state of ours. The first type of remem- 
brance alone cannot obtain the remembered thing: for that, 
definite effort is necessary. But the second type of remembrance is 
altogether of a different nature. It contains in itself a fraction of the 
thing remembered. The Name is a symbolic fraction of the one for 
whom it stands, namely, God, and its constant remembrance does 
recreate the state Divine by the law of Association of Ideas. In fact, 
a time comes when remembrance itself merges into the state of 
pure consciousness which Kabir calls Sahaj. It is a state of 
absolute non-conditionment, spontaneity, freedom. It is a mystic 
state, which has no substance or reality apart from its being 
‘enjoyed’. It is nothing but awakening to one’s own real Self. 


Memory as Repertoire 


The theology of the Divine Name as propounded by Jnanadev 
finds support in the writings of Plato and others. Plato’s doctrine 
of reminiscence states that all learning is a kind of remembering of 
knowledge already present in the soul.* Thus, knowledge becomes 
only a process of recollection. Plato’s anamnesis seems to have 
influenced St. Augustine who holds a similar view of memory 
(Confessions, 10.12-36, 74-80). This theory found its best exponent 
in Bergson, for whom memory is not a deliberate act, but a re- 
entrance into the subconscious continuum that is life itself; it is the 
primal intuition, the immediate rapport with the dure pure. “Very 
rare’, he says, “are these moments when we re-know ourselves at 
this point” (Bergson 1911, Ch. 4). Distinguishing between memory 
as repertoire and memory as communication, Marcel defines 
memory in the former sense as a mode of being: “I am that which I 
remember in the measure that I re-live it”(Marcel 1935, pp. 175 ff.). 
According to James, memory is “the knowledge of a former state of 
mind after it has already once dropped from consciousness”; or 
rather as “the knowledge of an event, or fact, of which meantime 
we have not been thinking, with the additional consciousness that 
we have thought or experienced it before” (James 1984, p. 251). 


3 Plato, Theaetetus, pp. 538-541; Philebus, p. 621 (Great Books of the World, 
Vol. 7). 
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This understanding of memory from Plato on down is certainly 
different from the modern scientist's view according to which 
memory is “a series of molecular events” and “what we chart is the 
territory within which these events take place” (Mishkin and 
Appenzeller 1987, p. 80). As against this materialistic view of 
memory, Vedanta offers a metaphysical view according to which 
smrti, or memory, is the spiritual possession of the soul by itself in 
its pure essence. By means of memory the Atman, which has the 
unique power to dichotomise itself, remembers or recollects its 
original state which is the Absolute Self. Remembrance is of two 
kinds: retentive and recollective. The Vedantic concept of 
memory, which ts akin to the Platonic concept, belongs to the latter 
kind. The former, primal state of the Atman is remembered by 
means of some symbol like Om or the Divine Name which links 
the jiva, or the individual soul, to Siva, the cosmic soul. Considered 
in thts way, smrti is the only way or channel which leads one 
to the godhead. The Bhagavadgita’s inclusion of smrti among the 
vibhitis, or divinities, of god is very meaningful (Bhg. 10.34). For it 
is smrti that enables man to see his own primeval Self. 

But even the so-called ‘spiritual’ memory has to depend upon 
some material factors, ‘physiological retentiveness’, in the words 
of William James. According to others, the problem becomes more 
complicated when it is transferred from mind to matter. But on 
either view, there seems to be no question that changes in the brain 
are somehow causally connected with the activity of memory, 
especially retention and recall. Aquinas, for example, observes, as 
against Bergson, that memory may be “hindered by a lesion of the 
corporeal organ or by lethargy,” an observation strengthened by 
more recent investigations of the brain pathology underlying 
amnesia. James’s theory about the plasticity of matter, of course 
living matter, underlying learning or habit formation, and the 
inertia or retentiveness of the neural matter of the brain, seems to 
identify memory and habit. For our purpose the question of their 
identity is not so vital. What is important is the role played by the 


4 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Vol. 1, Q. 84, Art. 6 (Great Books of 
the World; pp. 447 ff.). 
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physiology of the human brain in recollecting the primordial state 
of the individual soul, the jivatman. The state recalled is that of the 
Sivatman and this recollection is made possible through an 
extremely complicated network of the neural matter of the brain 
by the remembrance of the monosyllable Om or the Name. Every 
Name remembered takes one nearer the Real which is Siva. It is a 
continued process of identification with the ultimate Reality and 
goes on endlessly. It only ends in one becoming God. As Tukaram 
said finally: “Don’t call me Tuka anymore.” 


The Place of the Heart 


This raises a side-issue. Every religion stresses the importance of 
the heart in the field of devotion and spirituality, and rightly so. 
‘God known of the heart’ gives a better account of the character of 
our spiritual experience than ‘God guessed by the brain’. Loving 
intuition is more fruitful and more trustworthy than dialectic 
proof. Both eastern and western mystics and saints speak about 
the ‘heart’. “Stich it to thy heart”, says the ‘Cloud’ about the name 
of Jesus. Indian saints speak about the ‘hrdaya’, a word which is 
linguistically related to ‘heart’, both having a common proto-Indo- 
European origin. Jnanadev describes how Krsna emptied his 
‘heart’ into that of Arjuna and made him like unto himself (Jia. 
18.1411). The ‘heart’ 3 supposed to contain devotional feeling; this 
is the same as saying that ‘bhava’ is contained in the ‘hrdaya’. 
In Sufism also, the heart has a very important role to play. In fact, 
Sufism calls itself heart-wakefulness. It attributes vision to the 
heart, which is the doorway to the centre of the soul, which itself 
leads to the Spirit. (For further discussion see the chapter on 


Sufism.) 
The Fathers of the Eastern Orthodox Church have stressed the 
importance of the heart to the extreme. They argue thus: “...our 


breathing is the inhaling and exhaling of air. The organ which 
serves for this is the lungs which lie round the heart, so that the air 
passing through them thereby envelops the heart. Thus breathing 
is a natural way to the heart. And so, having collected your. mind 
within you, lead it into the channel of breathing through which air 
reaches the heart and, together with this inhaled air, force your 
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mind to descend into the heart and to remain there. ... When your 
mind becomes firmly established in the heart, it must not remain 
there silent and idle, but it should constantly repeat the prayer: 
“Lord, Jesus Christ, have mercy upon me,” and never cease. .. . You 
know that in every man inner talking is in the breast. For, when our 
lips are silent, it is in the breast that we talk and discourse with our- 
selves, pray and sing psalms...” (Philokalia, p. 33). 

Now, we can certainly appreciate this as a poetical metaphor. It 
is also very true that the most natural and effective method of calling 
on God is to join the Name to the breath: “May the memory of 
Jesus combine with your breathing”, as St. John of the Ladder says 
(Philokalia, p. 194). But what is the real, factual position? Who 
meditates? and who experiences? Is it the heart? No, it cannot. For 
it is full of blood and not of love. The heart is a hollow muscle of 
extraordinary strength; it is a simple pump, pushing around two 
thousand gallons of blood daily. So all talk about the heart as the 
means or agency of God-realisation is irrational, though it is very 
true that it is the ‘bh4va’, or loving devotion, that unites one to God. 
As Spilka observes, religious consciousness is a ‘right hemisphere 
phenomenon, and if the heart has any place in it, it is the poetical 
heart and not the physical one’ (Spilka and others. pp. 166-67). It is 
in this sense that we have to interpret Underhill’s definition of 
mysticism as “essentially a movement of the heart.” She clarifies 
further thus: “By the word ‘heart’, of course, we here mean not 
merely ‘the seat of the affections’, ‘the organ of tender emotion’, 
and the like; but rather the inmost sanctuary of personal being, the 
deep root of its love and will, the very source of its energy and life” 
(Underhill 1930, p. 71). 


5 The use of the Heart as a religious symbol is as old as the Vedas. For its 
occurrences in the Rgveda, see Gonda, The Vision of Vedic Poets; The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1963, pp. 276. The Upanisads follow suite and the Yoga-sutras 
(3.34) and the Bhagavadgisa (15.15; 18.61) take the symbol for granted. It is 
Abhinavagupta (10th C.), the great exponent of Kashmir Saivism, who gave a real 
meaning to the symbol of Heart and brought it to perfection. It plays the central 
role in his tantric writings and is looked upon at three-levels: as anuttara-tattva, or 
ultimate Reality, as method, and as realisation. Still, the Heart remains a symbol, a 
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The Self meditating on the Self 


But then the question remains: Who operates? Ramdas has posed 
this question and answered it squarely: “The one who meditates 
and the one who is meditated upon—the two should be identical 
(Dasabodh 14.8.38). Now, if the object of meditation is the Name, 
which is the same as the Atman, the one who meditates on it is also 
the Atman. In the process of nama-smarana the Atman meditates 
on itself and, as a result, experiences itself. And to meditate (and 
also to experience) is the faculty of the brain, and not of the heart, 
which is just a centrally located organ which in its own turn is 
under the control of the brain. So, it is the brain that is involved in 
the practice of God-realisation. The act of remembering belongs 
to the field of ‘memory’, and ‘memory is an activity of the brain. 
Here we are concerned with ‘pure’ memory which is memory of the 
primeval state of the Atman, ‘a spiritual manifestation’ as Bergson 
calls it (Bergson, p. 320). It is better, therefore, to define the instru- 
ment or means of meditation and also of realisation as the 
antahkarana, the inner organ. It is the antahkarana that meditates 
upon the Name which is God in posse. It recollects a previous state 
of its own, a state of divine consciousness, which it finally obtains 
for itself by constantly remembering it—just like the imaginary 
larva which gets itself transformed into a bee just by thinking 
about being one.® 

The entire process is mystical, and not intellectual. The answer 
Staal has given to the oft-repeated question: “Is the attitude of the 
mind required of an adept of Yoga not incompatible with a critical, 
‘scientific’ outlook?—meets the questions of the critics of the Way 
of the Name, too (Staal, pp. 128-29). Patanjali does require sraddha, 
or faith (Yogasitras 1.20), as a prerequisite for meditation, and 
warns against vitarka, doubt or uncertainty (Yogasitras 2.33-34). 
By sraddha he does not mean blind faith, but as Sankara defines it, 


symbol of Consciousness, which is both the meaus and the end of tantric sadhana 
For a more complete discussion of Abhinavagupta’s theory of the Heart, see Paul 
Eduardo Muller-Ortega, The Triadic Heart of Siva; New York 1989. 

© This is known as the kitaka-bhramara-nyaya, or the caterpillar-bee-rule, and 
is found in the Tantragama. 
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astikyabuddhirbhaktisahita, intellect’s affirmation that ‘it is (true)’ 
accompanied by loving devotion. The Bhagavadgita repeats the 
stress on Sraddha (BG. 4.39). What is required is not the uncritical 
acceptance of certain dogmas, but the initial acceptance of the 
prescribed method without questioning its rationale. As Staal puts 
it: “First we should know; then we can judge.” Vitarka (doubt) and 
Vicara (analysis) are instruments of reasoning, no doubt; but as 
the Dhyanasitra says, 


“To a person who in reflection enters dhyana, 
vitarka and vicara are a constant annoyance.” 
(Staal, p. 130) 


Even the Buddha declared that concentration combined with 
vitarka and vicara lacks firmness.- So, even if good, they are 
enemies of central meditation. What is required and what really 
works is bhava, bhava, bhava. 

It must be said, however, that, in spite of all these explanations, 
the nature and working of the Divine Name remain elusive. Even 
Jnanadev, who is perhaps the only mystic-poet to explain its 
modus operandi, has to say that the earlier yogis were path-finders 
and they had to traverse this misty region in a haphazard manner; 
it is the footprints of their experience that left behind a trail which 
in course of time became the Pantharaj, the Great Way (Jia. 6.152- 
56). But then perhaps it is best not to go deeper into the question 
about the manner in which the Name operates. We use electricity 
for different purposes without knowing how it operates. As 
Tukaram says, life is too short to go through all that is written and 
make exhaustive inquiries into everything we make use of. So he 
leaves all explanations to God and goes on repeating the Name. 
For, time spent in speculation as to the ‘why’ of things would be 
better spent in experiencing that ‘what’. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DIVINE NAME IN BUDDHISM, 
CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


In Buddhism 


Meditational practice constitutes the very core of the Buddhist 
approach to life. As prayer in Christianity, so meditation is in 
Buddhism and allied cults the very heart-beat of religion. Under 
the influence of the devotional movement in Hinduism, the theory 
of incarnations was adopted by Mahayan Buddhism when the 
historical teacher of the way of release became an avatar of the Adi 
Buddha, ‘the self-created Father of the Universe’, animated above 
all things by compassion. Then came the schism between the 
Hinayan, the Little Vehicle, with its negative monastic and ethical 
tradition, and the more positive and mystical Mahayan, or 
Great Vehicle. 


The Mani Mantra 


Enlightenment, or the state of Nirvana, is, of course, the ultimate aim 
of the various kinds of Buddhist meditation. The Visuddhimagga 
contains a standard list of forty ‘subjects’ of meditation (iii, 105). 
There is, for example, Vipasyana, or Insight meditation, which 
consists of contemplation of the phenomena that are actually 
happening in oneself and one’s body.' This type of meditation 
gives the mind something to latch on to in the initial stages of 
quietening. Meditation in the Buddhist way can also mean “a 
devout reflection about the inmost and highest powers in the 
universe”, and “the quiet and devout consideration of life’s inner 
meaning, the listening to the voice of the Heaven in the soul” 


1 For further information about Vipasyana meditation, see John E. Coleman, 
The Quiet Mind; London 1971, pp. 50 ff. 
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(Reichelt 1951, p. 19, 63). Here we are not concerned, however, with 
any other way of meditation than the way of the Name and its 
repetitive remembrance. The Amitayur-dhyanasiutra states clearly: 
“Even if thou canst not exercise the remembrance of Buddha, thou 
mayest, at least, utter the name, ‘Buddha Amitayus’. Let him do so 
serenely with his voice uninterrupted; let him be continually 
thinking of Buddha until he has completed ten times the thought, 
repeating (the formula) ‘Namo smitayushe Buddhaya’. On the 
strength of (his merit of) uttering Buddha’s name he will, during 
every repetition, expiate the sins which involve him in births and 
deaths during eighty millions of kalpas”(Max Miller 1894, p. 198). 
For Buddhists in India, the Name to be remembered is ‘Om Mani 
Padme Huny which is in fact the mantra of the supremely compas- 
sionate Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva. He is known by the wise not 
as a god, but as the mind’s embodiment of a force too abstract to be 
otherwise depicted. For the uninstructed, however, he is a beloved 
deity and a very potent source of inspiration. The mantra ‘Om 
Mant Padme Hum’, meaning ‘Obeisance to the Jewel in the Lotus’, 
with ‘Hum’ being a seed-syllable, the ‘bija-aksara’, is known 
simply as Mani. It is often used by non-initiates as a protective 
charm against all kinds of misfortune; then it is uttered sharply. 
The Mani mantra is really meant, however, for the spiritual 
enlightenment of the seeker. Its constituent syllables are inter- 
preted differently in this context: e.g.,Om is taken as symbolising 
the Origin or the Absolute, Mani Padme as signifying the Mind 
contained in our minds, or the Buddha in our hearts, and Hum as 
‘he conditioned in the unconditioned, or the deathless in the 
ephemeral. But reflection upon any such kind of symbolism forms 
no part of the contemplative practice in Buddhism. In fact, reflec- 
tive thought has to be transcended or even abandoned if the 
meditation is to be successful. 

There are no hard and fast rules for the recitation of the Mani 
mantra. The syllable Om is generally emphatic and a little prolonged 
so that the final ‘m’ vibrates. The words Mani and Padme are 
recited almost as one word, and the last Hum is protracted. The 
mantra may be recited in a monotone, or with Om in a little higher 
pitch than the rest. It can also be practised with the help of a Prayer 
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Wheel, a kind of instant holiness gadget regarded as an integral 
part of worship. A few spins of the wheel are supposed to win the 
spinner a hundred thousand points of holy merit. It is usually 
made of copper embossed with prayers and religious symbols. 

In Tantric Buddhism the Name has a special significance. In 
Buddhism the formal ceremony of empowerment, a formal trans- 
mission from the guru to the disciple, is called Abhiseka. In the 
Abhiseka, we introduce ourselves to the world. The vajra-master 
rings the bell with the vajra attached to it above our heads, and at 
the same time as the bell is rung, we are given a tantric name, 
which is traditionally known as our secret name.* We may say it 
repeatedly when we need to use our power or to wake some one up. 
The Abhiseka of the Name implies the sense of complete 
spaciousness and openness that comes when we finally and 
thoroughly take our place in the Vajramandala (Chogyam 1985, 
p. 95). 

The Namasangiti in Buddhism is equivalent to the Namasan- 
kirtana in the Hindu way of Bhakti. It is the glorification or inces- 
sant repetition of the name of a god; e.g., the Namadvadasi which 
is a ceremony of worshipping goddess Durga under her twelve 
appelations. The Namasangiti is the namajapa of the yogatantras 
and as such it should be a chanting of the names of its vajradhat- 
mandala. The expression “Namasangiti... Manjusrijhanakayasya” 
(2.5) does not mean the chanting of the names of Manjusri Jfa 
nakaya, but signifies the names chanted by Manjusni Jhanakaya. 
Homage is paid to Manjusri as the proponent of Namasangit in 4.3. 


Nembutsu of Japan 


Buddhism found a responsive ally in Shinto, the natural religion of 
Japan, and under the patronage of the Prince Regent Shotuku (A.D. 


2 About the bell and the drum-beat, Uday Basu writes: “The tinkling of the bell 
is not a mechanical drone, but is the most vocal representation of the ultimate 
wisdom, i.e., vacuity—the abnegation of the self that opens the flood-gates of bliss. 
The drum-beats are the call of the awakened being, who, prompted by extreme 
compassion and love, invites the “eaters of men” to come and feast on his flesh— 
the ultimate offering.” (Uday Basu, “Life in the Monastery”: A review of Suzanne 
Held’s The Monasteries of the Himalayas; [Bl Publications]: The Sunday 
Statesman, Delhi, March 19, 1989). 
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572-621), the new religion gradually penetrated Japanese culture 
till at length it became the dominant influence. The Mahayan 
doctrine prevailed wherein grace was to be found through faith in 
the meritorious work of the Amida Buddha (“Infinite Light”) 
Amida (Sk. Amita), in his loving compassion, desires to save all 
creatures from suffering and ignorance, and Honen (Genku), the 
founder of the Jodo sect in AD. 1175, revealed that deliverance 
could be obtained merely by the incessant repetition of the sacred 
name of the all-compassionate, Namu Amida Butsu (Hail, Amida 
Buddha!) To perform this pious exercise ten times with sincerity 
sufficed to secure rebirth in the Pure Land after death, because in 
the sacred name resides the Absolute whose grace alone can bestow 
the gift of liberation. Says Honen: “Let us put all our heart into the 
practice which consists in uttering the name Amida-Buddha. 
None shall fail to be in his Land of Purity after having called, with 
complete desire, on Amida” (Coates and Ishizuka 1925, pp. 403 ff.). 
In the sacred formula Namu Amido Butsu, Namu means “I take 
refuge”, and Butsu is Buddha. So, the whole mantra, or formula, 
means “I take refuge in Buddha”. It is called Nembutsu in Japan. It 
is Nan-wu Amitofo in Chinese, and Namo Amitabhaya Buddhaya 
in Sanskrit. Although it is translated “Homage to Amida Buddha’, 
Namu is part of the proper name of Buddha, and not just a word 
meaning homage (Morgan 1986, p. 413). 


The Zen Method 


The Zen method is a blend of Indian Buddhism and Chinese 
Taoism, a middle way between the stern practices of yoga and the 
methodlessness of Tao. It is a meditational way in which the Name 
or the Mantra is not directly mentioned. The word Zen is a 
Japanese rendering of the old Chinese word Chan which in its 
turn was taken from the Indian word Dhy4ana, all meaning a 
meditational way of life in which the present moment is lived with 


3“Namu Amida Butsu” is the sacred formula or mantra of the Shinto sect of 
Japanese Mahayan Buddhism, which is founded upon the minor second-century 
(A.D.) Indian Amida (Sk. Amitabha, meaning Eternal Light) as a transcendental 
buddha. The mantra means: “I take refuge in the Amida Buddha. 
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full attention and clear awareness. When it first came to China, 
Mahayan Buddhism still retained its core practice of Jhana, or 
Meditation. But at the same time it had to take notice of the growing 
influence of the practice known as the Tao-way, “sitting with blank 
mind” or “in forgetfulness”. The word Tao means “the Way” and in 
Tao writings holds the same place occupied by Brahman in the 
Upanisads. Zen combined the two and aimed at the state of 
consciousness which occurs when the individual ego is completly 
emptied of itself and becomes identified with the infinite Reality. 
This experience is known as Satori in Japanese. Satori is the pivot 
of Zen life. Zen is not interested in philosophical heights. It wants 
its pupil to bite into his apple and not discuss it. 

As regards the technique of Zen, Zen does not believe that any 
method can awaken the mind to Reality, because this implies a 
self-conscious attempt to grasp something which is already present. 
But the technique of Zazen has emerged over the centuries, 
particularly in Japan, as a discipline which enables the mind to get 
relaxed and yet attentive, free and yet concentrated. In Zazen the 
disciple sits cross-legged in the yogic lotus-position, and by slow 
rhythmic breathing brings his mind to a state of tranquility and 
freedom from ideas and chatter. Generally, he simply keeps to this 
mode of being by allowing thoughts to come in and go out like 
clouds across the sky, neither holding on to them nor pushing 
them away. 


Koan Meditation 


But there is a kind of Zen meditation in which the disciple may 
take up the Koan, a problem beyond logic set him by his master, 
and allowit to drop into his mind: a Koan, for example, like “What 
is the sound of one-hand-clapping?” It will.then work its effect on 
him. The Koan is neither a riddle nor a witty remark. It is a puzzle 
which cannot be solved by logical thinking—one must go beyond 
thinking into intuition. The more you think the more puzzled the 
mind becomes. Then the mind discovers its inadequacy in its 
attempt to solve an insoluble problem; the futility of effort is 
realised and the mind becomes quiet. A Koan, for example, like 
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Student: “What is Buddha?” 

Master: “The cat is climbing the post.” 
Student: “But I do not understand.” 
Master: “Ask the Post.” 


does not call for a solution through logical analysis. It is expected 
to be used as an instrument. “Zen meditation is no meditation. If 
other thoughts interfere they are not to be struggled with; one 
simply returns to the Koan. The aim is to keep the Koan before the 
mind regardless of what one is doing. When all appears hopeless 
and a period of supreme frustration is experienced one may be 
approaching the moment of realisation. Only when reason ceases 
does sudden intuitive elightenment occur” (Coleman, p. 164). In 
case Koan-meditation is found difficult to practise. Seung Saan, a 
Zen master of the 20th century, recommends mantra-meditation. 
The mantra can be Namu Amida Butsu. But in the end, mantra- 
meditation is thought to be no different from Koan-meditation. In 
fact, the Koan itself becomes a nama-mantra to be meditated upon 
and it seeks the cooperation of rhythmic breathing for its success- 
ful working. 


Zazen Practice 


The practice of Zazen is very similar to the yogic practice of 
breathing in and breathing out the Omk4ara. And like the 
Upanisadic sages the Zen masters also have indulged in splitting 
the word Zazen into its component parts, like ‘za’, meaning a 
thoughtless state of the mind, and ‘zen’, meaning self-introspection. 
Unlike yoga, posture of the body has no value. What counts is the 
attitude of the mind and not the physical posture. As an early Zen 
master, Hui Neng, says, 


A living man who sits and does not lie down; 
a dead man who lies down and does not sit! 
After all these are just dirty skeletons. 
(Bancroft, p. 15) 


Zazen is thus not a mere sitting still, it is the dynamic opening 
up of the Self to its own Reality directly. Dogen (A.D. 1200-53), the 
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founder of the great Soto sect in Japan, was the first Zen master to 
comprehend that life is one, all of a piece, and to teach that every 
moment and every action, however insignificant, should be seen 
as the actual realisation of Buddhahood. Sitting in Zazen is, 
according to him, entering the flow of each moment by unblock- 
ing the mind from the concepts of past, present and future. The 
Zen practice and the philosophy behind it are very similar to the 
Indian way of the Name and its repeated remembrance. Just as the 
Name is remembered for its own sake, Zen also is practised for no 
other end than itself. There is nothing beyond; all is here. As 
Dogen said, “There was never a fish that swam out of the water, or 
a bird that flew out of the sky” (Bancroft, p. 22). As the Raman4m is 
limitless, behad, for Kabir, so is Zen for its masters. Only, they do 
not call ita Name. In a way, Zen is the way of the nameless Name, 
an offshoot of Buddhism. And about Buddhism Rhys Davids 
observes that the Buddhist Jhana (Dhyana) was not just a “rest- 
cure”, but a way to hear “the still small voice”. So habitual a jhayin, 
or meditator, was Gautama in his life, she tells us, that even his 
dying is recorded in terms of a back and forth in the Jhana formulas 
(1978, pp. 186 ff.). 


In Christianity 


Remembering the name of god for material as well as spiritual 
gains was common in the west even before the rise of Christianity. 
“Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, give me 
beauty in the inward soul, and may the outward and inward man 
be at one” is a prayer addressed to Pan, a Greek god (Greene and 
Gollancz, p. 48). The prayer is ascribed to Socrates in Plato’s 
Phaedrus. Socrates, though a monotheist, was scrupulous in 
respecting the current orthodoxy, and it is no wonder that he could 
invoke a countryside god like Pan. The prophetic sphere of Christian 
mysticism is but a continuation of the old paganism with faith and 
trust as its basic element. The god of the prophet has human traits, 
he is anthropomorphic. This is the traditional form of Christian 
mysticism in which a passage from scriptures, preferably an 
incident in the life of Jesus Christ, is read out and dwelt upon 
thoughtfully. Devotion to Christ and devotion to the Blessed 
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Mother took on many of the features of Indian Bhakti, with constant 
remembrance of God. By the 4th century A.D. there were Christian 
hermits in the Egyptian desert, and Thomas Morton observes that 
“what is today practised as ‘prayer’ in the Christian churches is but 
one, albeit the surviving one, of a range of more intense contem- 
plative practices” (Goleman, 1977, p. 53). Here a mantra is 
repeated: Kyrie eletson (Lord, have mercy on me!), or the so-called 
Jesus Prayer, an expanded form of the same idea. Generally, 
Christian monks do not meditate in the strictest sense of the term; 
they pray and work. Nevertheless instructions given in the 
Benedictine orders and others derived from them are not at all out 
of harmony with instructions given in the Indian Yoga. 


The Jesus Prayer 


Nicephorus the Solitary (thirteenth century) is the earliest datable 
witness for the Prayer of Jesus in combination with a respiratory 
technique. The essentials of Hesychastic prayer which he prac- 
tised and preached are summarized by Fr. Irenee Hausherr thus: 
“It comprises a twofold exercise, omphaloskepsis and indefinite 
repetition of the Prayer of Jesus. By sitting in darkness, bowing the 
head, fixing the eyes on the centre of the abdomen (or the navel), 
trying to discover the place of the heart, by repeating this exercise 
indefatigably and always accompanying it with the same invoca- 
tion, in harmony with the rhythm of respiration, which is retarded 
as much as possible, one will, if one perseveres day and night in 
this mental prayer, end by finding what one sought, the place of 
the heart, and, with it and in it, all kinds of wonders and 
knowledge” (quoted by Eliade, p. 63). The Jesus Prayer is linked up 
with the act of breathing by all those who followed the doctrine and 
techniques of Hesychasm. Nicodemus the Hagiorite (eighteenth 
century) answered the question, ‘Why must the breath be held 
during prayer?’ thus: “Since your mind is from childhooa accus- 
tomed to disperse and scatter itself among the sensible things of 
the outer world, therefore, when you say this prayer, breathe not 
constantly, after the habit of nature, but hold your breath a little 
until the inner word has once spoken the prayer and then breathe. 
Because. . .during this short holding of the breath the heart feels 
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uneasiness and pain, and through this uneasiness and pain, it 
vomits the poisoned hook of pleasure and sin that it had 
swallowed” (Quoted by Eliade, p. 64). 

All this sounds very yogic. But, as Eliade has rightly said, we 
must not be deceived by these external analogies with pranayama. 
Among the Hesychasts respiratory discipline and bodily posture are 
used to prepare for mental prayer; in the yoga-sutras (of Patanjali) 
these exercises serve to unify one’s consciousness and prepare one 
for meditation, and the role of God is comparatively small. Still, a 
possible influence of Indian mystical physiology on Hesychasm 
cannot be denied. 


Dionysius the Areopagite 


It was Dionysius the Areopagite who combined in him the twin 
legacy of Athens and Jerusalem and attempted to make them one so 
as to constitute the cultural matrix of western mysticism.* Western 
Christendom suggests two ways of describing our knowledge of 
God: the Positive Way (via positiva), and the Negative Way (via 
negativa). The way preached by Dionysius is negative only in 
name. For though his basic thought is that of the utter incompre- 
hensibility of God, he says that God can be known by love. The 
way that love is expressed and experienced is in prayer. Prayer, 
according to him, is communion with God, leading to union. As 
Wolters observes, “The roots of Christian spirituality are deeply 
founded in the New Testament, even if, on occasion, they have 
been watered from neo-platonic wells” (Wolters, 1978, p. 18). But it 
was the discovery of Dionysius by the Western Church in the ninth 
century that changed the positive way of describing the life of 
prayer. God is still indescribable, but not unknowable, for he can 
be reached, known and ‘oned with’ by love. As St. Denis 


‘Dionysius the Areopagite is a pseudonym deliberately chosen to suggest the 
fusion of Greek wisdom and Christian faith, since Dionysius was assumed to be 
the Greek philosopher converted to Christ by St. Paul’s preaching on the 
Areopagus. But he is recognized as ‘pseudo’ as he could not be a contemporary of 
St. Paul. Most probably he was a Syrian monk of the early sixth century. All his 
writings are concerned to reconcile Christianity with Neo-platonism, which is a 
religious updating of the teachings of Plato. 
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(Dionysius) says in his Prayer, “Who close their eyes that they may 
see”, or in his ‘Mystica Theologia’, “Men can attain to this hidden 
deity by putting away all that is not god.” This ‘blind seeing of god’ 
is the basic element of his writings; it was strengthened by the 
Scholastic movement which began in the tenth century and 
culminated with St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth. Everything 
Christian came within the purview of the Scholastic movement 
and was integrated into one magnificent whole. It was the Mystic 
Way, the way of Prayer, of ejaculatory Prayer, short and secret 
words or sentences shot like an arrow up to God outside the 
regular times of devotion. 


“The Cloud” 


The anonymous author of The Cloud of Unknowing (fourteenth 
century) came under the influence of the writings of Dionysius, 
whom he calls St. Denis. This ‘book on contemplation’ springing 
from the Christian faith is at pains to stress that the initiative is 
always with God, and that only by his grace may the soul contem- 
plate him. But although it is all ‘of grace’ from beginning to end, 
there has to be the response from the soul, and this response is the 
‘naked, intent’ stretching into God. This ‘intent’ is an untranslat- 
able term having different nuances in different contexts; it is very 
closely associated with ‘longing’ and ‘love’. “Cease never in thine 
intent; but beat ever more on this cloud of unknowing that is betwixt 
thee and thy God with a sharp dart of longing love” (Ch. 12). This 
love for God is summarised in the following memorable passage: 


“If you want this intention summed up in a word, to retain it 
more easily, take a short word, preferably of one syllable, to do 
so. The shorter the word the better, being more like the working 
of the Spirit. A word like ‘God’ or ‘Love’. Choose which you like, 
or perhaps some other, so long as it is of one syllable. And fix 
this word fast to your heart, so that it is always there come what 
may. It will be your shield and spear in peace and war alike. 
With this word you will hammer the cloud and the darkness 
above you. With this word you will suppress all thought under 
the cloud of forgetting” (p. 69). 
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This is the ‘work’ the author of The Clound expects us to do. 
Contemplation is the work, he says. Naturally, it makes demands, 
and involves discipline. It is not quietism which asks the seeker to 
sit down and expect God to do everything. The neophyte must 
work, and keep on working. This work of contemplation, which is 
‘awareness of God, does not need a long time for its completion. 
Indeed, it is the shortest work that can be imagined. To quote from 
The Cloud, “it is no longer, no shorter, than one atom which is the 
smallest division of time” (p. 62). But every such atom has to be 
given to the remembrance of God. “So be very careful how you 
spend your time. There is nothing more precious. In the twinkling 
of an eye heaven may be won or lost. God shows that time is 
precious, for he never gives two moments of time side by side, but 
always in succession. So, ...take proper account of every 
moment” (pp. 62-65). This is exactly in the strain of Tukaram and 
Ramdas, who have asked us to keep an account of every moment 
in our life and to dedicate it to the Divine Name. They also indicate 
the same main obstacle, namely one’s imagination, which The 
Cloud warns about: “The vigorous working of your imagination, 
which is always so active when you set yourself to this blind contem- 
plation, must as often be suppressed. Unless you suppress it, it will 
suppress you” (p. 73). Even good thoughts with all their goodness 
and holiness are more of a hindrance than a help. Anything non- 
Self, or non-God, is an obstacle. 


“The Practice of the Presence of God” 


Whether it is ceaseless prayer, or a simple act, or a loving gaze, ora 
sense of God, or a waiting on God, or a divine repose, these are all 
synonymous of the Practice of the Presence of God according to 
Bro. Lawrence (1611-91), the author of the book bearing the same 
title. He does not mention the Jesus Prayer except when he talks 
about short ejaculations, such as “My God, I am wholly yours”, 
but certainly hints at it when he criticises men for “gratifying 
themselves with nice little devotions which they change from day 
to day” (p. 2). For him the time of prayer is not different from 
any other, as in the uninterrupted Communion with God one is 
unceasingly occupied in praising, worshiping and loving God. 
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This practice requires neither skill nor knowledge, but just a heart 
determined to turn to God, to beat for him only. To be with God, 
Bro. Lawrence says, it is not necessary to be always in Church; we 
may make a chapel of our heart whereto we may escape from time 
to time to talk with Him quietly (p. 27). This ‘holy inactivity’, ‘a 
little lifting-up of the heart’, is enough; a short remembrance of 
God, an interior act of worship, made in haste with sword in hand, 
are prayers which, short as they may be, are nevertheless most 
pleasing to God. Bro. Lawrence asks us to comfort ourselves with 
the all-powerful physician of both souls and bodies who is often 
nearer to us in time of ill-health and weakness than when we are 
well. Here is Bro. Lawrence’s own confession: 


“Having found different ways of attaining to God and different 
practices of the spiritual life in many different books, I came to 
the conclusion that they would serve to hinder rather than to 
help me in my quest....So I made up my mind to give all to 
gain all. I did this not only at my set times of prayer, but at all 
times driving away from my mind everything that could displace 
the thought of God, every hour, every minute, even at my busiest 
moments” (pp. 44-45). 


In this way the presence of God became natural with Bro. 
Lawrence. 


Invocation of the Name of Jesus 


The unknown author of On the Invocation of the Name of Jesus, a 
monk of the Eastern Church, also believes that “no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost” (I Corinthians 12.3), 
meaning that the Name of Jesus cannot really enter a heart that is 
not being filled by the cleansing breath and flame of the Spirit. 
“The Spirit himself will breathe and light in us the Name of the 
Son” (p. 2). Then the first step is to begin to pronounce it with 
adoration and love. “Cling to it”, the monk says, “repeat it. Say it 
slowly, softly and quietly. Let the Name penetrate your soul as a 
drop of oil spreads about and impregnates a cloth” (pp. 2-3). There 
is no heaviness, no languishing, no struggling in this prayer. As 
said in the Bible, “Thy name is an ointment poured forth” (Song of 
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Songs 1.3-4), and the monk-author of this booklet has some more 
detailed instructions to give about its repetitive remembrance. 
These can be summed up as follows: 


1. Whatever formula is used, the heart and centre of the invoca- 
tion must be the Holy Name itself, the word Jesus. There resides 
the whole strength of the invocation. It is the shortest, the simplest, 
the easiest and the most ancient mould of the invocation of the 
Name. 

2. The Name of Jesus may be either pronounced or silently 
thought. In both cases there is a real invocation of the Name, verbal 
in the first case, and purely mental in the second. 

3. Acertain time should be daily assigned to the invocation of 
the Name (besides the ‘free’ invocation which should be as frequent 
as possible), and it should be practised in a lonely and quiet 
place. 

4. Literal repetition of the Name ought not to be continuous. 
The Name pronounced may be extended and prolonged in seconds 
or minutes of silent rest and attention. The repetition of the Name 
may be likened to the beating of wings by which a bird rises into 
the air. It must never be laboured and forced, or hurried, or in the 
nature of a flapping. It must be gentle, easy, and graceful. Invoke 
the Name in such a way that it will almost continuously be present 
to your mind, though in a quiescent and latent manner. Even your 
sleep will be impregnated with the Name and memory of Jesus. “I 
sleep, but my heart waketh” (Song of Songs 5.2). 

5. The Jesus Prayer simplifies and unifies our spiritual life. No 
prayer is simpler than this one-word prayer in which the Holy 
Name becomes the only focus of our whole life. Complicated 
methods often tire us and dissipate thought. But the Name of Jesus 
easily gathers everything into itself. It has a power of unification 
and integration. 

6. (A warning). The Jesus Prayer ought not to be understood as 
a ‘mystical way’ which might spare us the ascetical purifications. 
“There is no short cut in spiritual life” (p. 6). 


The author of this wonderful book has discussed the different 
aspects of the Jesus Prayer; e.g., the invocation of the Name as 
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worship, as a mystery of salvation, as Eucharist etc. But in the 
final analysis, the Name is ‘total presence’ of Jesus, according to 
him. “We say ‘Jesus’, and we are resting in the fulness and totality 
of the Name of our Lord” (p. 31). 


The “Philokalia” 


There is no better source than the Philokalia for understanding 
the Christian way of meditation by the Divine Name.* The 
Philokalia is a collection of the writings of the Fathers from the 
earliest times until after the Declaration of Constantine the Great 
in which they explain the essence about prayer of the heart. Here 
the curtain is raised on the mystery of salvation and prayer, and 
one sees that really to pray means to direct the mind and heart to 
constant remembrance of God. The Philokalia preaches the practice 
of the Prayer of Jesus, which is the traditional fulfilment of the 
injunction of the Apostle Paul to ‘pray always’. These Fathers 
belonged to the Christian Church of the first millennium and their 
teachings are accessible only in the light of genuine, primordial 
Christianity in all the integrity and purity of the times of the 
holy Apostles. 

The word Dobrotolubiye is the Russian translation of the 
Greek title of the book, Philokalia, which means love of the beauti- 
ful, the exalted, the good. It contains an interpretation of the secret 
life of Jesus Christ, which is the truly Christian life. It is God’s 
grace that calls men to such a life. But, as said in the Bhagavadgita 
(7. 3), not all who are called participate therein, and not all who 
participate, do so in equal measure. The chosen few enter deeply 
into itand gradually climb high by its steps. It is the way of remem- 
bering repeatedly the Divine Name in the form of the Jesus Prayer 


5 The Greek Philokalia was compiled in the 18th century by Macarius of 
Corinth (1731-1805) and Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain (1748-1809) and first 
published in Venice in 1782. It was translated into Slavonic under the name of 
Dobrotolubiye by the monk Paissy Velichkovsky (d. 1974). This translation was 
vital for the rebirth of monasticism and the practice of the Jesus Prayer in Russia 
from the beginning of the 19th century onwards. Later the Philokalia was 
retranslated into Russian by Bishop Theophan the Recluse (d. 1894), from whose 
text the English translation was made by E. Kadlonbovsky and G.E.H. Palmer. Its 
publication bears no date. 
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combined with ‘sacred sobriety —which is nothing but the viveka 
of the Indian sainthood. 


Way to the Heart through breathing 


The Jesus Prayer, according to the Philokallia, is a way to the heart 
through breathing. Fr. Nicephorus the Solitary explains it thus: 
“Our breathing is the inhaling and exhaling of air. The organ 
which serves for this is the lungs which lie round the heart, so that 
the air passing them thereby envelops the heart. Thus breathing is 
a natural way to the heart. And so, having collected your mind 
within you, lead it into the channel of breathing through which air 
reaches the heart and, together with this inhaled air, force your 
mind to descend into the heart and to remain there. When your 
mind becomes firmly established in the heart, it must not remain 
there silent and idle, but it should constantly repeat the prayer: 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, son of God, have mercy upon me!’ and never 
cease” (Philokalia, p. 33). This emphasis on the ‘heart’ reminds us 
of a similar stress on the concept of rhythmic breathing in the 
system of yoga. What is vital, however, is not the physical but the 
meditative or contemplative part of the Jesus Prayer which the 
Philokalia discusses at length. All questions, small and big, 
concerning the practice of the Jesus Prayer are answered: how to 
sit in the Cell; how to say the Prayer—silently or loudly; how to 
hold the mind; how to drive away thoughts; how to psalmodise; 
how to partake food; how to practise prayer; and the like. The 
essence of the Philokalia’s teaching is, of course: “Remembrance 
of God, or mental prayer, is higher than all other works; as the love 
of God, it stands at the head of all virtues” (Philokalia, p. 80). 
Explaining the three methods of Attention and Prayer, St. Simeon 
recommends the third one in which ‘the mind should be in the 
heart’. “It should guard the heart while it prays,revolve, remaining 
always within, and thence, from the depths of the heart, offer up 
prayers to God” (Philokalia, pp. 156-57). 

The ideal state, according to the monks Callistus and Ignatius, 
is the state in which the memory of Jesus is combined with one’s 
breathing. As Hesychius (fifth century) said, “Connect with your 
breathing sobriety, the name of Jesus, an unfailing memory of 
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death and humility”, or, as St. John of The Ladder said, “Go to 
sleep and sleep with the prayer of Jesus”. Thus it is the constant 
awareness or consciousness of the name of Jesus that should be 
the aim of the hesychast. The Philokalia goes to the length of 
saying that even if you do not utter the name of God in your heart, 
but simply remember God, this is still quicker than invocation, 
.and sufficient to bring you help (p. 369). Even sickness is a lesson 
from God and serves to help us in our progress if we give thanks to 
God: “When I am weak, then I am strong” (2 Corinthians 12.10). 
How the constant Jesus Prayer works is explained by St. Simeon 
through an analogy with the sun: “If a man constantly looks at the 
physical sun, he involuntarily suffers a change in his vision, for he 
can no longer see anything else of the visible, and sees nothing but 
the sun in everything. It is the same with a man who is always look- 
ing at the sun of truth (which is the Divine Name) with mind and 
heart: involuntarily he will suffer a change in his mental vision, for 
he will be unable to imagine anything earthly and will see only 
God in all things” (Philokalia, p. 141). 


“The Way of a Pilgrim” 


Although there are other ways leading to salvation, the way of the 
Jesus Prayer is, according to the Philokalia, the ‘royal way, leading 
to son-ship’ (p. 268). It is this royal way which became “The Way of 
a Pilgrim’ for an unknown nineteenth-century Russian peasant. 
He has told the story of his constant wrestling with the problem of 
“how to pray without ceasing”. From the moment the words from 
Paul’s First Letter to the Thessalonians—“ Pray constant”—fell on 
his ears, he became restless and started asking himself how to do 
this. Through his journeys and travels, and under the tutelage of a 
spiritual father, he became gradually aware of the way to pray 
ceaselessly. It was explained to him like this: “The ceaseless Jesus 
Prayer is a continuous, uninterrupted call on the holy name of 
Jesus Christ with the lips, mind, and heart; and in the awareness of 
His abiding presence it is a plea for His blessing in all under- 
takings, in all places, at all times, even in sleep. The words of the 
Prayer are: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me’!” For further 
enlightenment the pilgrim was asked to read the Philokalia, that 
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primary teacher of contemplative life, and was given a rosary for 
counting prayers: “Here is a rosary on which you can count and in 
the beginning say the Prayer at least three thousand times a day; 
do not add to or take away from this number by yourself. Through 
this exercise God will help you to achieve the ceaseless activity of 
the heart” (The Way of a Pilgrim, p. 21). He was further told that 
the Jesus Prayer and the Gospel were equal in importance because 
the one was the abbreviated form of the other (pp. 32-33). 

The Pilgrim did have a guru, no doubt; but his real guru was the 
Philokalia and through it the word of God. For all the directives 
about interior prayer found in the Philokalia had their source, 
according to him, in the word of God (p. 54). The presence of Jesus 
Christ was so strongly impressed upon his mind that thinking 
about the accounts of the Gospel seemed to bring them right 
before his eyes. Distinguishing between the outer and the inner 
prayer, he says: “Secret prayer is found within the depths of each 
man and it is carried on in the soul of itself; and any man who 
knows how to listen hears the soul’s call to outward prayer” (p. 62). 
The inner prayer is a kind of self-activating flame which has many 
blasts to shake it. These come from two sides, the left and the right, 
he says. “If the enemy does not succeed in turning us away from 
prayer by vain and sinful thoughts, then he brings to mind instruc- 
tive and beautiful thoughts only to turn us away from prayer, 
which he cannot tolerate. And through this right-handed stealing, 
the soul abandons its communion with God and turns to its own 
thoughts” (p. 65). This pincer movement of thoughts, good and 
bad, is a great obstacle in the pathway to God. The only way to 
remove it, according to the Philokalia, is to pray without ceasing, 
which means to remember God at all times, in all places, and 
under all circumstances. Every action of every day should cause us 
to remember God, and if this is done, then we will be praying 
ceaselessly. As the Pilgrim says, it is more necessary to learn to call 
on the name of God than it is to breathe (p. 72). 

The Pilgrim also speaks, after the Philokalia, about the method 
of locating the heart with the mind and introducing the name of 
Jesus to it. Just as a blinded person can imaginatively see, in exactly 
the same way can one imagine one’s heart. “Direct your eyes as 
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though you were looking at it through your breast, see the heart as 
vividly as you can, and listen attentively to its rhythmic beat.... 
Then begin to say the words of the Prayer, while looking into your 
heart, to the rhythm of your heartbeat. With the first beat say 
‘Lord’, with the second ‘Jesus’, with the third ‘Christ’, with the 
fourth ‘have mercy’, and with the fifth ‘on me’. ...The next step, 
according to the writings of the Fathers, is to direct the flow of the 
Jesus Prayer in the heart in harmony with your breathing; that is, 
while inhaling say ‘Lord Jesus Christ’, and while exhaling say 
‘have mercy on me’. Practise this as often as possible, gradually 
increasing the time, and before too long you will experience a kind 
of pleasant pain in the heart, a warmth and a sense of burning. 
Thus... you will attain self-activating prayer of the heart” (p. 83). 
The most reassuring aspect of the Jesus Prayer, the ceaseless 
prayer, is that no prayer, regardless of how good or poor it is, is ever 
lost before God. 


In Sufism, the Mystical branch of Islam 


The mystical branch of Islam is Tasawwuf, or Sufism.® It is the 
central and most powerful current of that tidal wave which consti- 
tutes the Revelation of Islam. Sufism cannot be separated from the 
religion out of which it has grown. As the Sufi masters would say, 
“the Shanah, the Divine Law, is the highway, sharah, out of which 
the tarig4, the narrow path, can branch off—but there can be no 
path when there is no highway” (Schimmel 1983, p. 130). Of 
course, Sufism was influenced by some other isms like Brahmanism 
and Neoplatonism as it developed; but its foundations were laid 
and its subsequent course irrevocably fixed long before it would 
have been possible for extraneous and parallel mystical influences 


© Various etymologies of the word ‘Sufi’ are suggested. It can come from the 
Persian word Suf, meaning wool, or from the Greek word Sophia, meaning 
wisdom, or from the Hebrew words en sof, meaning endless, infinite. Here the term 
Sufism is to be understood as equivalent to Islamic mysticism. Ancient Sufism, 
however, had strong ascetic tendencies, while the mystical element was not signi- 
ficant. And as Nicolson observes, “there have always been Sufis of an ascetic and 
devotional type whom we should hesitate to describe as mystics in the proper 
meaning of the word” (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 12.10). 
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to have introduced non-Islamic elements, and even those latter 
touched only the surface. Thus, “by being totally dependent upon 
one particular Reveletion (namely that of Islam), Sufism is totally 
independent of everything else. But while being self-sufficient it 
can pluck flowers from gardens other than its own.” As the Prophet 
of Islam said: “Seek knowledge even if it be in China” (Ling 1981, 
p. 16). 

Sufism, this mystical branch of Islam, developed out of medita- 
tion on the Quran, which is supposed to be the Divine Revelation, 
the Uncreated Word of God. The Sufis speak of ‘seeking to be 
drowned’ (istighraq) in it. Some of them in India read the Quran 
continuously with the faith that their minds are penetrated by the 
consciousness that they are partaking the Divine Word. Their 
reading thus becomes the equivalent of a long, drawn-out invoca- 
tion of the name Allah. They believe that “the Quran is a flow and 
an ebb—that it flows to them from God and that its verses are 
miraculous signs (ayat) which will take them back to God”, and 
that is precisely why they read it”(Ling 1981, p. 26).’ But apart from 
this belief, the words of the Quran were the spiritual nourishment 
on which the seekers lived so that one could rightly speak of a 
‘Quranisation of the memory’. Early Sufism firmly relied upon the 
two parts of the Islamic faith: that ‘there is no god but God’ and 
‘Muhammad is the Prophet.’ Islam, or complete surrender into 
God’s hands, was the aim and the earliest Sufis indulged in fantastic 
ascetic feats in the pursuit of this goal. 

It was Rabiah, the Iraqi woman saint, and her group who 
discovered love as the true expression of the relation between man 
and God. They sang poems, short, simple and memorable, allud- 
ing to the daily chores of women, such as the Chakkinama, 
millstone poems, or Charkhinama, spining wheel poems, and 
through them popularised the Islamic faith. Even Nature was 
harnessed for the purpose of symbolism, and flowers and trees 


’ This Islamic faith in the Book runs parallel to the utterance of Saint Ramdas 
that his Dasabodh is his very own self, svatah-siddha svarupa, and the popular 
belief that the whole of the Gurucaritra (C.A.D. 1538), a work in Marathi belonging 
to the cult of God Dattatteya, is a mantra by itself. 
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were seen as symbols for God—the Jasmin flower, e.g., which 
grows in man’s heart when it is watered by the water of constant 
remembrance of God, dhikr Allah, reminding us of Jnanadev’s 
metaphor of the Mogara flower: It is this love for and joy in God 
which Jalaluddin Rumi meant when in reply to the question 
‘What is Sufism?’ he said, “to feel joy in the heart when the time of 
affliction comes” (Mathnavi 3.3261). As Schimmel sums up the 
issue, “Sufism grew organically out of the Islamic soil by an 
interiorization of the basic duties of every Muslim, by a ‘Koraniza- 
tion’ of the memory, an increasing emphasis upon the pre-eternal 
covenant between God and man, and the introduction of the idea 
of mutual love between God and man—God’s love preceding 
man’s love, for man cannot act unless the Lord has taken the 
initiative” (Schimmel 1983, p. 140). Or as Rastogi says, “Sufism is 
neither a separate religion nor a sect; it is a particular and distinc- 
tive Muslim way of life born of the human heart against the cold 
formalism and ritualism of the Muslim orthodoxy” (Rastogi 1982, 


p. 9). 


Sufi Techniques 


The Sufis, or the mystics of Islam, adapted their meditative tech- 
niques to suit their religious temperament. Their spiritual journey 
consists of several stages divided into two main groups: maqam, or 
man’s effort, and hdl, god’s grace. It is said: “Maqam is earned; hal 
is gifted.” But the means for achieving the two is the same and that 
is Dhikr (pronounced zikr) Allah, the glorifying of God. This is the 
constant remembrance of God, that is, the repetition of the world 
Allah, or of one of the ninety-nine most beautiful names by which 
God calls himself in the Quran, or of a religious formula such as 
the profession of faith. This practice is based ultimately on the 
teaching of the Quran: “O ye who believe, remember (or glorify) 
Allah with much remembering (or glorifying)” (The Quran 33.41). 
A tradition from Muhammad is also frequently quoted: “There 
sits not a company remembering (or glorifying) Allah, but the 


8 The poem by Jnanadev begins with the words: mogara phulala, and is a 
metaphor on the process of meditation on the Divine Name (Jfia. Gatha 250). 
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angels surround them and the divine mercy covers them among 
those who are with him.” Thus, the Sufis developed methods to 
count the long sequences of names or formulas which were 
charged with spiritual power, according to the admonishment of the 
Quran. The institute of Dhikr, by which ‘hearts become tranquil’, 
was in the beginning rather spontaneous but was organised later 
along very strict lines, with every attitude and movement prescribed. 


The Dhikr Allah 


Dhikr (from Hebrew Zakhar) literally means ‘remembering’. It is 
practised by the various religious orders of faquirs, or darweshes. 
The practice of dhikr assumes mystical physiology with “centres’ 
and subtle organs, inner vision of the human body, chromatic and 
acoustic manifestations accompanying the different stages of 
experience etc. Dhikrs are of two kinds: dhikr jali, that which is 
recited aloud, and dhikr khafi, that which is performed either with 
a low voice or mentally. The Naqshbandiyah order of Faqirs 
usually perform the latter, while the Chistiyah and Qadiriyah 
orders celebrate the former. Amin ul-Kurdi classifies dhikr a little 
differently. His is three-fold division: dhikr of the tongue, which is 
the interiorized oral liturgy; dhikr of the heart; and, lastly, the inti- 
mate dhikr. The first provokes concomitant auditory phenomena, 
the second produces visual phenomena, and in the third, the 
intimate dhikr, duality is abolished (Gardet, pp. 667-675). The 
formula employed by Sufis seeking mystical communion with 
God is known as the Ismuz Zat (Name of the Divine Essence). 
This is reminiscent of the nien-fu formulas in Buddhism. Some 
Sufis recite the syllable ‘Hu’ or ‘Huwa’ alone, silently or aloud 
without interruption, a practice very close to the Hindu recitation 
of the syllable Om. In the silent prayer, the fagir, closing his eyes 
and lips, says ‘with the tongue of the heart’: 


1. Allahu Sathvum (God the Hearer) 
2. Allahu Basirun (God the Seer) 
3. Allahu Alimun (God the Knower) 


The first of these is drawn, as it were, from the navel to the 
breast, the second from the heart to the brain, and the third from 
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the brain up to the heavens, and then again all three are repeated 
stage by stage backwards and forwards. Having recited the dhikr 
either aloud or mentally, the seeker proceeds to meditate upon 
some verse or verses of the Quran (Hughes 1885, pp. 703ff; for a 
picture of Dhikr, see p. 706). 


“A Sufi Rule for Novices” 


The Kitab Adab al-Muridin, by Abu al-Najib al-suhrawardi (A.D. 
1097-1168), is a guide to the Sufi way of life. It sets some rules for 
novices. It is available in an abridged translation into English 
by Menahem Milson. The author defines dhikr as “a devotional 
exercise of remembrance.” In dhikr gatherings, selections from the 
Quran would be recited or chanted, and God’s names would be 
repeated in a certain assigned way. The novice is asked to take care 
of the ‘ethics of the tongue’. The tongue should always be busy 
reciting God’s names (dhikr). It was created as an interpreter of the 
heart and should voice its love for God (92). There are rules about 
eating food. (The Prophet said), “Dissolve your food by reciting 
God’s name (dhikr Allah) and by prayer”. (122)—this reminds us 
of Ramdas’s advice that eating should be accompanied by remem- 
bering the Name of God (“Haricintané anna sevita javé,” “Manace 
Sloka, 89). Dhikr is insisted upon because, according to the 
Prophet, “God did not listen to anything as He listened to dhikr 
recitation by a prophet who has nice voice.” 


The Role of the Heart 


According to the theology of Sufism the Divine Name Allah is tne 
synthesis of all truth and, therefore, the root of all doctrine. The 
extension of the Name is the divinity revealed in the testification 
that ‘there is no god but God.’ Each of the names of the Divine 
Essence comprises in itself, like Allah, the totality of names. The 
names of the Essence are thus in a sense interchangeable with 
Allah and one such name is Al-Haq, meaning Truth, or Reality. 
The Doctrine runs thus: “If God alone is real, God alone is, and 
there is no being but His being.” Secondly, the heart has a very 
important role to play in Sufism. In fact, Sufism is heart- 
wakefulness. It attributes vision to the heart which is not only the 
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physical organ of that name but also what this corporeal centre 
gives access to, namely the centre of the soul, which itself is the 
gateway to a higher heart, namely the Spirit. ‘Heart’ in Sufism is a 
synonym of Intellect, in the full sense of the Latin Intellectus, the 
faculty that perceives the transcendent. There is a whole heirarchy 
of centres, or ‘hearts’, one above the other, which reminds us of the 
astadala-cakra in the yogic system. The heart, according to Sufism, 
has two doors, that which is fleshly, and that which is spiritual. 
The Dhikr Jali opens the former, while the Dhikr Khafi opens the 
latter. But whether the Dhikr is silent or spoken aloud, the most 
important thing is the devotion, the bhava, which is indicated 
when the Sufis speak about the heart. Calling on the Name of God 
sets up the most powerful vibration towards the heart. As the 
Prophet said, “There is a polish for everything that takes away the 
rust; and the polish of the heart is the invocation of Allah.” The 
Quran further tells us that Dhikr Allah causes the skin to thrill and 
the heart to grow pliant or supple unto the remembrance of God. It 
removes the ‘cloud of unknowing’ and makes one live in the 
‘presence of God.’ It is a union of the heart and the tongue in call- 
ing upon God’s name. The heart, in this manner, is constantly kept 
occupied with the idea of God. 


Sound Aspect of the Divine Name 


The Dhikr Allah is also concerned with the sound aspect of the 
Divine Name. The Dabistan, which is a treatise on Indian 
religions compiled by Muhsin-i-Fani in the seventeenth century, 
speaks of meditation on ‘absolute sound’—‘sant mutluk’ (bell 
tones) in Arabic and ‘anahat in the terminology of Kabir. Accord- 
ing to the Dabistan, meditation on mystical sounds was also 
familiar to Muhammad; Hafiz refers to mystical sounds in the 
quatrain: “No person knows where my beloved dwells; this much 
only is known that the sound of the bell approaches.” The Dabistan 
describes anditory meditation as follows: “The devotees direct the 
hearing and understanding to the brain, and whether in the gloom 
of night, in the house, or in the desert, hear this voice which they 
esteem as Dhikr.” According to some, “Dhikr actualizes sounds 
or voices audible ‘in the circumference of the head’; sounds ‘of 
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trumpets and cymbals’, ‘sounds of water, of the wind’; voice of a 
very hot fire; voices of mills, tread of horses, voices of the leaves of 
trees when the wind blows on them” (Gardet, p. 667). This concept 
of auditory meditation compares well with the nadanusandhana, 
or attention to Sound, of Sankara and the sabda-yoga of the 
Radhasoami cult. On the whole, there seems to be great similarity 
between the ‘yogico-tantric’ technique, the Islamic Dhikr, and the 
Nembutsu of Zen. Respiratory discipline and the process of 
concentration are very much alike in these three different 
practices, and the emphasis on the ‘heart’, or ‘bhava’, is also the 
same. But the mystical physiology assumed by the practice of 
Dhikr—the references to ‘centres’ and subtle organs, to a certain 
inner vision of the human body, to chromatic and acoustic 
manifestations accompanying the various stages of experience— 
is not present in the japa-yoga. 


The Goal: Fana 


Sufis observe the following acts of devotion: Salat, or Namaz, the 
daily ritual; Ti/awat, recitation from the Quran; Awrdad, set worship- 
forms; Mujahad, acts involving self-mortification; Dhikr, remem- 
bering God through particular breath-controls; and Muraqab, 
contemplation of Divine nearness (Rastogi, pp. 77 ff.). But 
whatever the act of devotion, the final destination is Fana, or 
annihilation, of the individual soul in the cosmic soul. The Sufi 
sits in solitude and repeats without ceasing the name of Allah, 
letting his mind dwell on the mercy and glory of God. He has to 
persevere until his heart takes up the refrain, and the mind, heart 
and soul are suffused with the idea of God in the fullness of his 
mercy and power. Progressive meditation during a period of retreat 
is also recommended: every day is devoted to remembering one 
‘veil’ of the forty veils covering the face of God. The raising of the 
veils comprises graduated exercises in meditation, leading 
ultimately to ecstasy: “The first step is ‘watching the Watcher.’ 
When one reaches the final stage of ecstasy, ‘everything perishes 
except his Face” (Walker 1985, p. 1778). 

The goal of Sufism is the same as that of “Santism”, a term 
coined by modern Western scholars of Indology. It is to be one 
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with God, to merge into Him. Muhyind-din Ibn Arabi used to pray 
the prayer which begins: “Enter me, O Lord, into the deep of the 
Ocean of Thy Infinite Oneness.” The Revelation ‘flows’ like a tidal 
wave from the Ocean of Infinitude to the shores of our finite world; 
and Sufism is the vocation, the discipline and the science of plung- 
ing into the ebb of this wave and being drawn back with it to its 
eternal and infinite Source. As Al Ghazali said: 


“A bird I am: this body was my cage; 
but I have flown leaving it as a token.” 


The Origin is that which springs directly from the origin or 
source. It is inspiration, revelation, or spharti, as Jnanadev calls it. 
It is the same concept as denoted by the term nijaghar used by 
Kabir. This Origin is the Absolute, the Eternal, the Infinite, 
whence the Divine Name, the “Originator” (Al-badi). According to 
the Quran, water is a symbol of mercy and life, and the Divine 
Name is the Water flowing into this finite world from the Infinite. 
Being a symbol of the Living Substance of Reality set free from the 
ice of finite forms, the Name becomes a vehicle of re-integration 
and its constant remembrance unites one with God, who is the 
Source, the Origin? 


Dhikr and Fikr 


If dhikr is invocation, fikr is meditation, and both have a function 
in the spiritual life which is as vital as that of the blood and the 
veins in the life of the body. The profound connection between 
the two, between the act of invoking and the different modes of 
conformity to it which are to be induced into the soul by meditation, 
is emphasised in the Qur4n, itself the great source of meditation. 
Fikr, meditation, predisposes the soul to receive the invocation by 
opening up channels along which it may flow. As Frithj of Schuon 
says, “The result of the persevering practice of comprehension— 
by meditation—is the inward transformation of the imagination 
or the subconscious, the acquisition of reflexes that conform to 
spiritual reality. It is all very well for the intelligence to affirm 
metaphysical or eschatological truths; the imagination—or 


° For more details about Dhikr,’see Eliade’s “Yoga” (1958), pp. 216-19, 391 
and 408. 
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subconscious—nonetheless continues to believe firmly in this 
world, not in God or the next world; every man is a priori hypocri- 
tical. The way is precisely the passage from natural hypocrisy to 
spiritual sincerity” (Quoted by Ling 1968, p. 90). This last word, 
sincerity, is the key to the understanding of the whole of Sufism, as 
its parallel in the Sanskritic languages, bh4va, is the key to the 
understanding of Santism. It is the melting of the heart for the sake 
of God that really counts. To sum up in the words of Ling, 
“Without fikr, dhikr would be largely inoperative; without dhikr, 
fikr would serve no purpose” (Ling, 1981, p. 90). 


Mystical Dance 


The mystical dance of the Sufis is a development of their Dhikr.'!° 
The Sufis, moved by a Quranic word, might feel a rapture that 
made them whirl around in a circle. In the beginning it was a 
spontaneous movement; but later the dance, generally accom- 
panied by music, became a distinguishing feature of Sufism. It was 
not approved by orthodoxy; yet the Sufis felt that the true ‘lover’ of 
God can be moved by every tune because he is spiritually tuned 
towards God; and his dance is the expression of the eternal 
harmony that permeates the cosmos. The mysterious identity 
between the sacred dance and the Name can be explained on the 
basis of the Quranic saying: “A good word is like a good tree; its 
root is firm, its branches are in heaven” (14.24). Ling explains this 
as follows: “An invocation, and above all the Supreme Name 
which is the best of good words, is not a flat utterance which 
spreads horizontally outwards in this world to be lost in the air, but 
a vertical continuity of repercussions throughout all the states of 
being. It is this most essential aspect of Dhikr Allah which is 
symbolised by the sacred dance. In this dance, the body stands for 
the Axis of the Universe which is none other than the Tree of Life. 
The dance is thus a rite of centralisation, a foretaste of the lost 
centre and, therefore, of a lost dimension of depth and of height. It 
is thereby the equivalent of the Name which also replaces the 


10 For the Sufi Dance, cf. Der Derwischtanz, in Asiatische Studien, Vol. 8, 
(1954). 
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centre. The dance is accompanied by the invocation of the Name, 
aloud or silent, which plunges the dancer into a state of concentra- 
tion upon Allah and sets free the spiritual energy” (Ling, 1981, pp. 
84-85). 

Dance as a spontaneous activity and dance as a ritual are two 
separate things. The first is the result of spiritual intoxication and 
is natural with the mystic as in the case of a saint like Tukaram 
who indulged in dancing while singing the Name of God: “I sing, 
I dance with joy to the rhythm of tals”. Namdev used to dance on the 
rostrum of the Kirtana. The JianeSvari also refers to the nadanac, 
or the spiritual dance, of the devotee when he loses himself in 
Kirtana, or singing the glory of God (Jia. 9.196). But making the 
ritual of dancing a spiritual practice reduces it to a mechanical act 
which is indulged in by many Sufis as well as devotees in different 
cults of Bhakti. It might have been introduced to strike a balance 
between the inward movement of the soul and the outward move- 
ment of the body. But this balance has to be attained, and not 
imagined. Jalal-ud-din Rumi (13th c.) attained it in his famous 
Sacred Dance, while a whirling darves tries to imitate it in vain. He 
only reminds us of the utterance of Hujwiri, a saint from Lahore, 
that formerly Sufism was a reality without a name, nowit is a name 
without a reality. 


CHAPTER XIV 


DIVINE NAME IN INDIAN CULTS 
AND SECTS 


In Sikhism! 


Sikhism is the discipline of the doctrine and practice of the Name. 
This doctrine is contained in the ‘Guru Granth Sahib’ which is a 
collection of the devotional poems of the Sikh Gurus beginning 
with Nanak? (AD. 1469-1539), the founder of Sikhism, and also 
containing some writings of some of the medieval saints.’ The 
‘Guru Granth’ was compiled by the fifth Sikh Guru, Arjun, in A.D. 
1604 and is the authentic text of Sikhism. Since Sikhism does not 
countenance the doctrine of the incarnation of God, it uses the 
term Bhakti in the sense of canalizing and sublimating the whole 
emotive energy of the individual to sustain the continuous yearning 
for a vision of God. This form of Bhakti is a necessary adjunct of the 
discipline of the Name. The very first hymn, or the Milamantra, 
which appears at the beginning of the Guru Granth as also of the 
‘Japji’,4 the morning prayer of the Sikhs, asks for the grace of “the 


! For ‘the development of the Sikh Panth’, see W.H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and 
the Sikh Religion; Oxford 1968, and also The Sants; Delhi 1987; pp. 229-49. 

2 Although Nanak is conventionally ranked as a distinguished representative 
of the Sant parampara of northern India, he will never be called “Sant Nanak’, for 
that would be demeaning. He is always to be called ‘Guru Nanak’. For him and his 
successors, the term ‘sant’ designates any seeker after truth and liberation who 
pursues his objective by means of a particular practice. This distinction between 
‘sant and ‘guru’ also exists in the Adi Dharma sect which takes Ravidas as the First 
Guru. It took objection to a commemorative stamp the Indian Government had 
issued in the name of Sant Ravidas (cf. W.H. McLeod in The Sants, pp. 253-254). 

3An English version of the ‘Guru Granth’ by Dr. Gopal Singh was published in 
two volumes in 1960 by Gur Das Kapur and Sons, Delhi. 

4 Guru Nanak’s Japji; ed., Gurusaran Singh; Delhi 1972. 
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One Supreme Being, the Eternal, the All-pervading, Purusa, the 
Creator, .. .the Being beyond Time, not-incarnated, Self-existent, | 
the Enlightener” (Guru Granth 1.1). Here the word used for the 
Eternal is Sat(i) Nam(u), meaning the real essence. Nanak himself 
has explained the term ‘nam’ in the Japji as ‘Jeta kita teta Nav’, 
meaning “as much as He hath created that much is His Name.” In 
the Guru Granth God is remembered by almost all the names 
known to Hindu mythology and Semitic religions, especially 
Islam. For instance, He is called Ram, Bhagavan, Gopal, Han, 
Bithal (Vitthal) etc., and Allah, Khuda, Maula, etc. But the most 
common name that comes to a Sikh spontaneously and which is 
also sanctified by tradition is ‘Wahi Guru’, literally meaning ‘the 
Wonderful Master, or Lord’. When the mind of Guru Nanak was 
illumined and he had a vision of the Reality, he involuntarily said 
‘Wahi Guru’, an utterance which later came to be the Name to be 
remembered and contemplated upon.° 

The Nam, or the Name, is the central concept of Sikhism. It has 
a very wide range of significance. At one end it means the name- 
less infinite Being and, at the other, any common name for that 
Being. The infinite Being resides within the form of an indescrib- 
able Substance which is an emanation from the essence of that 
Being. That Substance is called Nam. The all-pervading spirit of 
God is Nam. God’s will that orders everything is Nam. God in 
action is Nam. All that is manifested is Nam. In short, the Nam in 
Sikhism is a symbol that treasures within itself all that God is and 
is not. It is this identity between God and his Name that forms the 
central pivot of the practices in the Sikh faith. The Name, accord- 
ing to it, is the Word of the Guru, and the Guru is either Nanak 
himself or the Guru Granth. Both of these mean the same to the 
Sikhs. Thus we arrive at the identity among God, the Guru and the 
Name, or the Word. As the Name is revealed through the Word, the 
Word and the Name are interchangeable terms, or synonyms, and 
the concepts behind them have to be contemplated upon. It is the 


5 For textual sources for a study of Sikhism, see W.H. McLeod, Sikhism; 
Manchester 1984. This book gives Eng. translations of select scriptures of the 
Sikh faith. 
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meaning of the Word or the Name that the mind dwells upon and 
finally realises. “And as the mind has a strange fascination for 
music, the Guru’s Word is to be sung to fire one’s mind with an 
experience that sinks in the soul, and turning the usual, habitual 
tide of the mind, makes the soul experience the nature of God within 
one’s emotional self.... Then this God-nature will outflow into 
secular activity as well, deflect man’s mind from his immediate 
environs and personal pulls and passions, and yoke it to the service 
of the others in order that the Name, the all-pervading Spirit, is seen 
through all creation, . . .and the net of maya is lifted from the mind’s 
eye. Man repeats this process endlessly, every moment, so that the 
pulls of the Other do not deflect him from his path even for a little 
while. The Guru’s Word sung to the accompaniment of music in the 
society of the saints transports him into the realms of equipoise. . ..” 
(Guru Granth, Eng. tr. 1, pp. xxix-xxx). 

The Name is thus both the means and the end, according to the 
interpreters of the Guru Granth. It is “realisation, the coming of 
God’s grace within oneself which obliterates the sense of the Other, 
and makes one not only be Himself, but a portion and limb of God” 
(Guru Granth, 1. p. xxx). Now, it is a question whether the simple 
utterances of Nanak in praise of the Divine Name meant all this. He 
was a typical medieval Indian mystic and sang the glory of the Divine 
Name with the same fervour and in the same style as his compatriots 
did. To try to find some extra philosophical meaning in his sayings 
is going too far. The Name was certainly for him identical with God 
as also the only means of realizing him. And it had to come from one 
who had already realized God, namely the Guru, and not the Guru 
Granth. The latter came into existence 66 years after the death of 
Nanak, and therefore Nanak’s constant reference to the ‘Guru’s 
Word’ cannot be taken to mean the Guru Granth. The phrase means 
nothing but the Divine Name as imparted by the Guru. The Word- 
Name identification is obvious in the following lines of Nanak: 


“Without the Guru’s Word, the mind findeth not peace. 
So dwell thou on the Lord’s immaculate Name, 
and forsake the poison of I-am-ness 

(Guru Granth 2, p. 413) 
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According to the precepts of Sikhism, man is invested with his 
ego by the will of God. The Self, or the Atman, is the real moving 
force within; but the ego comes in the way of the Self as it is under 
the illusion that it is itself, and not the Atman, that rules. Medita- 
tion on Nam or the Guru’s Word reveals the Self more and more to 
one’s ego, which gradually turns towards God and finally identifies 
itself with the Divine. This Divine is the God described in the 
Milamantra of Guru Nanak.® By enshrining the Name in one’s 
heart one gradually acquires, though to a limited extent, the 
attributes of the God described in the Malamantra, and in this way 
man is transformed into the image of God. Thus, it is a process not 
of changing the structure of the ego as in the philosophy of 
Krsnamurti, but of directing the ego towards God. (For a fuller 
exposition of this subject reference may be made to the interpreta- 
tion of the Japji as made by Gursaran Singh). 


In Radhasvami Satsang’ 


The movement known as Radh4svami Satsanga, currently known 
as Sant Mat, originated in North India in about ap. 1861 when 
Svami Shiv Dayal Singh began publicly proclaiming his inter- 
pretation of Nanak and Kabir with the authority of one who had 
been specially enlightened. He came under the influence of Tulsi 
Sahib, a saintly person who lived and preached in Hathras, near 
Agra, and also of the writings of Kabir, Nanak and other Sants.? 


© The Mila-mantra is as follows: “Ek Omkar, sat(i) Nam(u), Karta Purakh(u), 
Nirbhau, Nirvair(u), Akal, Murat(i), Ajuni, Saibhan(g), Gur, Prasad(i)”, meaning 
“The One Supreme Being, the Eternal, the All-pervading, Purusa, the Creator, 
Fearless, Maliceless, Timeless, Birthless, Self-existent, the Guru’s Grace” (Guru- 
Granth; Eng. tr., Vol. I, p. 1). 

7 For the growth and teachings of the Radhasoami sect, see Mark Juergensmeyer 
in ‘The Sants’; op. cit., pp. 329-355. Also, Peter Fripp, The Mystic Philosophy of 
Sant Mat; London 1964. Also, Daniel Gold, The Lord as Guru; OUP, New York 1987. 

8 Fora biography of Shiv Dayal Singh, see Seth Pratap Singh, Jivana-Caritra 
Soamiji Maharaj; Agra 1902. 

° The Belvedere Press, Allahabad, provides a biographical sketch of Tulsi Sahib 
in its edition of his Ghat Ramayana in two volumes (1911). For his mystical 
teachings, cf. G.V. Tulpyle, Saksatkara héc Sresh tha Jivanamidya; Nagpur 1979; pp. 
181-198. 
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The teachings of Tulsi Sahib are remarkably similar to those of 
Shiv Dayal. They appear in the context of the struggle against Kal, 
time or mortality, the negative force which can be overpowered by 
the positive force which is the Word (sruti) of the Satguru. This 
Sruti (or surati or surat) is not a physical but a spiritual sound 
which is discovered within the soul of each person. Tulsi Sahib 
admonished the seeker to find that sound, fix his attention on it, 
and follow its path ‘as a devotee might follow the sound of Krishna’s 
flute’. Shiv Dayal, his disciple, made much of the importance of 
latching on to a sound-current to facilitate this journey of the soul, 
an accomplishment to be achieved through a distinctive spiritual 
discipline known as the ‘surat-Sabad-yoga’ aimed at awakening 
and exercising one’s internal sound energy.!° Shiv Dayal’s 
teachings are contained in his work called ‘Sar Bachan’, meaning 
‘Essential Teachings.”!! 

The systematization of tne movement came in the next genera- 
tion through the separate efforts of two of Shiv Dayal’s disciples, 
Rai Saligram, who was his successor at Agra, and Jaimal Singh, 
who branched off to the banks of Beas river near Amritsar in the 
Punjab. The theological differences between these two major 
branches. of Radhasvami sect are only slight. The Beas branch 
reveals five sacred names at the time of a member’s initiation, 
whereas the Agra branch reveals only one. The present master of 
the Beas branch, Charan Singh, summarizes the basic elements in 
the Radhasvami method of God-realization in three words: Simran, 
or the repetition of the Divine Name; dhyan, or contemplation on 
the immortal form of the Master; and bhajan, or listening to the 
anhad shabd, the Celestial Music, that is constantly reverberating 
within us.!? 


10 Juergensmeyer translates the surat-sabda-yoga as “the discipline of concen- 
trating on the divine word through one’s inner current.” Surat most likely comes 
from either the Sanskrit srota, consciousness or mental flow, or from srut, that 
which has been heard; but in Radhasoami terminology it means one’s internal 
sound-current, or simply one’s soul” (The Sants, op. cit., p. 347, note 39). 

\l Sarbachan; Eng. tr. by S.D. Maheshwari; (Prose version) Agra 1958; 
(versified) Agra 1970. 

12 Charan Singh, Foreword to Sawan Singh’s ‘Spiritual Gems’; Beas 1965; p. III. 
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The basic practice is that of Simran, Simran of the Divine 
Name. The one God for Kabir was Ram, by which he meant not 
the Ram of the Ramayana, but an ineffable, transcendent Ram, a 
God-force. For Kabir and for Nanak also, not even this name is 
given, only the actual ‘name’ itself: nam, the Divine energy which 
permeates the world, yet transcends it. The Radhasvami tradition 
affirms this notion that the Absolute is an essence beyond the 
pantheon of gods; but its Masters go a step further: they give a 
name to the nameless essence. That name is Radhasvami. In their 
theology the eternal essence of God resides in the form of pure 
energy: light and sound of matchless purity. The name Radhasvami 
both describes that fact and exemplifies it. The term Radha is 
taken to mean not the consort of Krishna, but Radha as she is 
theologically interpreted by the Vaisnavites, as pure spiritual 
energy. Radhasvami, then, as the ‘swami of Radha’, means the 
control of spiritual energy, and the very sound of the name, 
Radhasvami, is like a mila-mantra. But the claim that it is for the 
first time only that the Holy Name of the Supreme Being was 
revealed either to Tulsi Sahib or to Shiv Dayal does not seem to be 
acceptable even to Juergensmeyer, who is the best exponent of the 
teachings of this sect (pp. 329-55). The Radha-svami practice 
of meditateing on the sound finds a parallel in the meditational 
practice of the Sufis. 


In the Cult of Vitthal 


The concept of the Divine Name occupies the central position in 
the cult of Vitthala, popularly known as the Varakari pantha."? It is 
an off-shoot of the Bhagavata Dharma and although it originated 
in Karnatak, its home soon became Maharashtra, with Pandharpur 
(Dist. Solapur) as its centre.'4 It is possible that the origin of this 
Bhakti sect lies in the deification of a hero-stone raised in memory 


13 The term ‘varakari’ is a compound of two words, ‘vari’, the regular practice of 
going on a pilgrimage, particularly to Pandharpur, and ‘Kari’, meaning a pilgrim 
who practises it. Insciptional evidence proves that this practice dates to at least ap. 
1248; cf. S.G. Tulpule, 1979, p. 328, note 99. 

14 Jnanadev, who was the founder poet-saint of this sect, has called its main 
deity, god Vitthala, Kanada, meaning belonging to Karnatak Jfianadev Gatha, 7). 
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of a fighter who died in the cause of cow-protection.!> Accordition 
to tradition, however, it was Pundalika, the first devotee of god 
Vitthala, who is a proto-type of Lord Visnu, that brought him from 
heaven to earth by his intense filial worship. Whatever the truth, it 
is a fact that Pandhan, or Pandharpur, has been the centre of 
Bhakti in Maharashtra for more than a thousand years. The 
greatest of saints have contributed to the raising up of this centre. 
Jnanadev founded it, Namadev expanded it, Ekanath supported 
it, and finally, Tukaram brought it to perfection. Bahina, a poet- 
saint and a disciple of Tukaram, has constructed a beautiful 
metaphor on the history of this cult of Bhakti the pinnacle of 
which was Tukarama.!° The Varakari, who is a follower of this sect, 
wears round his neck a rosary of tulasi beads which is symbolic of 
his being a devotee of Lord Krisna, the proto-type of Vitthala, and 
devotes his life to repeatedly remembering and singing the Name 
Hari-Vitthala. Even the names of saints like Jnanadev and 
Tukaram are divinised and repeatedly sung to rhythmic tunes. 
Pandharpur is conceived as the meeting place of all saints. This 
conception gives to that holy city and to the pilgrimage to it a unique 
character. As Vaudeville observes, “The mass of the varakaris who 
trudge the long road to Pandharpur. . .even if they were Saiva by 
birth or tradition, all have somehow become Vaisnavas in so far as 
they have recognised Vithoba, the beloved of all the saints, as their 
‘maya-bapa’, or father and mother (in one) and Pandharpur itself 
as their m&her, the longed for maternal house of the bride, the one 
and the only home of all the saints” (Vaudeville, 1987, p. 161). 
The glorifying cry ‘Pundalika-varada Hari-Vitthala’ of the 
Varakaris, meaning “Oh Hari-Vitthala, the giver of a boon to 


Ekanath, who came three hundred years later, calls everything—the god, the place, 
the devotees—Kanada (Ekanath Gatha, No. 623). The etymology of the name 
Vitthala (Sk. Visnu) is also typically Dravidian. 

15 This theory is suggested by the present author on the evidence of the 
Lilacaritra, the earliest work in Marathi (C.AD. 1278); cf. S.G. Tulpule, The Origin of 
Vitthala; ABORI, Diamond Jubilee Vol. 1977-78, p. 1009. It fits well with the theory 
of ‘complex divinity’ of the cowherd-god Krishna-Gopala whose cult “has its roots 
in the religious pre-history of India”, according.to Vaudeville; cf. Pastoralists and 
Nomads in South India; Wiesbaden 1975, p. 92. 

16 Sant Bahenabainca Gatha; ed. S.A. Javadekar; Poona 1979; p. 69, No. 143. 
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Pundalika’, succinctly summarises the essence of this sect and 
also its way. It is the way of nama-samkirtana, or singing the glory 
of the Name. Its first practitioner was Namadev, a contemporary 
of Jnanadev. He used to perform nama-samkirtana every day in 
the temple at Pandharpur; he proclaimed: 


“We will dance while getting lost in the Kirtana, 
and illuminate the whele world.” 


Namadev was joined by poet-saints coming from different 
social strata and different professions. They included men like 
Cangadev, the yogi turned a saint; Parisa Bhagavat, a Vaisnava; 
Visoba Khecar, a staunch Sivaite; Gora, the potter; Savata, the 
gardener; Narahari, the goldsmith; Sena, the barber; Joga, the 
oilman; Chokha Mela, the untouchable; Naga, the banker turned 
a beggar; and women like Jani, the maid servant in the family of 
Namadevy; and Kanhupatra, a dancing girl. This was a very special 
period in the history of Bhakti in India; it gave us the concept of 
democratic mysticism. As Patwardhan observes, “The gates of the 
Bhakti school were ever open. Whoever entered was hailed as a 
brother—nay more, was honoured as a saint. He was addressed as 
a ‘Sant’. All were sants that gathered round and under the 
Garudataka, the flag with the eagle blazoned on it, with cymbals in 
hand, and the name of Vitthala on the tongue. The very atmosphere 
was sacred and holy. The breath of Heaven played freely, and all 
were equal there. For five successive centuries, Maharashtra was 
the abode of that noblest and truest of all democracies, the 
Democracy of the Bhakti school” (1917-19, p. 34). Even a Muslim 
saint like Sheikh Muhammad (AD. 1560-1650), who combined in 
him Sufi and Bhakti elements, joined the cult of the Varakaris and 
sang to the glory of the Divine Name (S.G. Tulpule 1979, pp. 377-78). 

The Haripatha of Jnanadev, which is a sequence of twenty- 
seven quatrains of the abhanga type, contains in a nutshell the 
very core essentials of the Varakari cult and as such forms a part of 
its liturgy (Vaudeville, 1969). 


“Invoke, invoke the Name of Hari. 
Who can count the merit (so acquired)?” 
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is the refrain of the Haripath, which expresses the basic belief of 
what Vaudeville calls the cult of the Name. But though a cult, its 
followers are non-sectarians. The cult has a central deity in the 
form of god Vitthala, who is considered a svaripa, or spontaneous 
manifestation, of the Godhead. Ultimately, however, it is not the 
Vitthala icon that counts for one’s liberation, but devotion to the 
Name of God, the invisible, all-pervading Godhead. It is this 
ardent devotion to the Divine Name which is the ‘rallying point’ of 
all the Sants, both northern and southern. Whatever their particular 
religious tradition, the Sants are seekers of the ‘Pure’ (niranjana), 
the Absolute, a Godhead which transcends their own traditional 
allegiances. This spiritual attitude tends to blur not only the dis- 
tinction between nirguna and saguna, but also the traditional 
distinction between Saivism and Vaisnavism. It is interesting to 
note that while stressing the importance of the repetitive remem- 
brance of the Divine Name, Jnanadev has left the options open 
between the Saivite and the Vaisnavite Name: 


“Let a single Name, 
be it Saiva or Vaisnava, 
dwell on his tongue— 
that is austerity.” 
(Ja. 17.222) 


As Vaudeville rightly says, “The kind of bhakti expressed in the 
Jnanesvari (and in the writings of other Sants as well) is strictly 
along ancient Bhagavata lines, and is made compatible with both 
Saiva and Vaisnava allegiances through the meditation of the 
Name, which concentrates in itself the full power of the Godhead— 
an idea clearly inspired by the tantric notion of the word as bija” 
(1987, pp. 222-23). The Karnatak mystics have tried to synthesize 
Saivism and Vaisnavism through the connecting link of the Sesa, 
or the mystic serpent; but then this mystic Sesa is an outcome of 
the Divine Name (Ranade 1960, p. 6). The way Jnanadev brings 
together the two sects, the Natha, which is Saiva, and the Pandhar- 
pur, which is basically Vaisnava, is peculiar. Here again the 
joining link is the Divine Name. Constructing a metaphor he says: 
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“We are mendicants, we are mendicants; 
mendicants of Pandhari, mendicants on the Nath panth. 
We carry the kavad* of equanimity, 
full of the nectar of the Divine Name.” 
(Jna. Gatha, No. 755) 


In the Saiva and Vaisnava traditions of the South 


The Saiva tradition of the South is much earlier than its Vaisnava 
tradition. The name of Siva as such does not occur in any of the 
texts of the bardic corpus, but traces of his worship and cult may be 
found in the earlier poems. The Vaisnava movement appeared 
later, but in time it ran parallel with the Saiva movement. In fact, 
as Zvelebil observes, “Tamil bhakti movement may be regarded, in 
its beginnings, as one movement running through two distinct 
channels” (1975, p. 152). The common link between these two, the 
Nayanars and the Alvar, must be the singing of the Divine Names, 
whether Saiva or Vaisnava. Both of these traditions conceived 
bhakti as an intense love relationship between the soul and God. 
Naturally, the concept of viraha, or separation, came to be the 
most important theme, particularly for the Alvar poets. They 
appreciated the value of the Divine Name, of course. But the 
emphasis was on the idea of ‘viraha’. 

The Saiva and the Dasa, or Vaisnava, poet-saints of Karnatak, 
however, excelled in singing the glory of the Divine Name. The 
ViraSaivas of Karnatak know only one mantra or name contain- 
ing five or six syllables: Om namah Sivaya (“Obeisance to Siva”). 
But as Devara Dasimayya (11th c.) said, “God is but one, many his 
names.” Basava (AD. 1105-67), the founder saint of Virasaivism, 
has himself sung the glory of the name of the Lord of Kudala- 
sangama, of the Meeting Rivers, in infinite ways. But for the 
real passion for the Name we have to turn to Purandaradas, who 
combines in himself the Vaisnavism of both Karnatak and 
Maharashtra. In fact, he can be grouped together with the poet- 
saints belonging to the cult of Vitthal on the basis of the Mudrika, 


*A kavad is a contrivance to carry water. It consists of a horizontal bamboo stick 
with two pendant poles at two ends and is balanced over the shoulders. 
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or signature, “Purandara-Vitthala”, that he uses in_ his 
compositions. He is the most ardent devotee of the Name, which 
he calls ‘divya nama’. In his famous song. “Harinarayana Guru- 
narayana Harinarayana enu manave’ (O mind, repeat the name of 
God, Hari Narayana, Guru Narayana), Purandardas has con- 
structed a horticultural metaphor on the name of Narayana and 
applied it elaborately to spiritual life. In another song: “Kallu- 
sakkare Kolliro” (Buy the crystalised sugar), he regards the Name 
as the imperishable crystal of sugar-candy. In still another song, 
Purandardas has raised the status of the Name of God to a level which 
is higher than that of God himself. “Why should I care for you, O 
God,” he says, “when your Name is powerful enough to save me from 
the calamities in life?” It is these heartful and poetical utterances of 
Purandardas glorifying the Divine Name that made his guru, 
Vyasaraya, declare: Dasa means only Purandaradas (Ranade, 
1960, pp. 181-92). 


In the Mahanubhav Sect!’ 


The concept of the Divine Name is of vital importance in the 
teachings of Cakradhar, the founder of the Mahanubhava sect, 
which flourished in Maharashtra in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
Its religious system is contained in the Siatrapatha, a collection 
of the aphoristic sayings of Cakradhar which constitutes its 
central doctrinal text.!8 Cakradhar preached the way of Bhakti— 
Bhakti through the remembrance of the Name of God. “Smarana, 
Anusmarana, Sakrt smarana” (Sitra, Acara 29): ‘Recollection, 
repeated recollection, and once (a day) recollection’. The form of 
worship most often recommended in the Satrapatha is not any 
external ritual, but rather a mental exercise, the recollection 
(smarana) of Cakradhar and the repetition of his name and the 
names of the other four incarnations of God.'!? The objects 


17 For the Mahanubhav Sect, cf. S.G. Tulpule, Classical Marathi Lit., op. cit., pp. 
315-325; I.M.P. Raeside, The Mahanubhavas, BSOAS, Vol. 39 (1976). 

18 For an Eng. tr. of the Sutrapatha, cf. Anne Feldhaus, The Religious System of 
the Mahanubhava Sect; Delhi 1983. 

19 These four are Srikrsna, Sri Dattatreyaprabhu, Cangadev Raul and Gundam 
Raul. 
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of remembrance are the Name, the Spontaneous Acts, Looks, and 
Habitual Actions (Nama, Lila, Marti and Cesta) of these five 
Divine incarnations (Acara 28); but in the case of those who are no 
more and whom one has never seen, remembrance of only their 
names is possible. That is why Devata-smarana, remembering 
God, receives more emphasis as the number of devotees who have 
seen god (as an incarnation) gradually goes down and ultimately 
becomes nil. So, the rule in asannidh4na, or the absence (of God), 
is nama-smarana, remembering his Name. The section on Asati 
Pari, the Way of Living, of the Sutrapatha specifically recom- 
mends ‘spending one’s life in recollection of God’ (Asati Pari 4). 
Namasmarana is the supreme means according to Cakradhar to 
attain dispassion and, through dispassion, God. As Visvanath 
Basa says: ‘Cintana dhyanaci tali na bhangaveya’; Concentration 
is to maintain the continuity of Dhyana (Jnanaprabodha 502).” 
As the worm gets transformed into the cricket by thinking of it 
constantly, so does the devotee into God by remembering him 
continuously, says Bhaskar, one of the leading poets in this 
sect.?! 

Smarana is of two kinds: smarana of the drsta, or the seen, and 
that of the sruta, or the heard. But, as said before, only the latter is 
possible for those who had no contact whatsoever with the god in 
incarnated form. For them, his Name is the only saviour because 
of his identification (abhim4ana) with his own name (Satrapatha, 
Acara-malika, 46, 186). So it is not any name of the God which is to 
be remembered, but only that with which he has identified himself. 
Cakradhar himself, for example, was also known by some other 
names, like Gomatadev, Maunyadev, Nagnadev etc; but his saving 
name was Cakradhar which alone has to be remembered— 
remembered in all one’s acts: in eating, sitting, and lying down. If 
remembered before sleeping and after waking up, the Name is 
supposed to be present even in the state of sleep without any break. 
It can be remembered even in play. The Lilacaritra of Cakradhar 


20 VB. Kolte (ed.), Vishvanath’s Jnana-prabodha; Malkapur 1983, p. 132, No. 
854 


21 VB. Kolte (ed.), Bhaskar’s Uddhavagita; Amaravati 1935, p. 78, No. 502. 
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narrates the story of a young boy named Cangdev who used to 
build castles of sand and call them the castle of Cangadev Raul 
and the castle of Govindaprabhu, another incarnation of God, 
respectively. Cakradhar saw him playing like that and said 
approvingly, “That’s right. It should be said like that.”2? The name 
of God has to be remembered at least once or twice every day: “No 
day should be allowed to go barren without it” (Sutra. Acara, 32). 

The theology of the Divine Name, according to Cakradhar, is 
about the same as that propounded by Jnanadev. As God has 
identified himself with his name, when one remembers it constantly 
God remains contained in the heart, replacing worldly thoughts. 
As Cakradhar says in his Sitrapatha, “where the Infinite is 
contained another cannot fit; where another is contained the 
Infinite cannot fit: for the Infinite is indeed infinite” (Acara, 33). 
Thus, if smarana, remembering, is the dharma, vismarana, not 
remembering, is deviation. Smarana can be of two kinds: wet and 
dry. In the former one becomes overpowered with emotion and 
tears start flowing down from one’s eyes. In the latter they remain 
dry, as there is no upsurge of emotions. As regards the results of 
meditation on the Name of God, they are enumerated by Baidev 
Basa, the second Acarya of the Mahanubhav sect, in his short 
essay entitled ‘Namdace dah4 thaya.*> According to him the Name 
results in (1) attraction, (2) illumination, (3) surrendering, (4) 
remembering, (5) destroying all obstacles, (6) holding back the 
roaring wind, (7) holding up the falling sky, (8) arresting the 
approaching peril, (9) helping in spiritual progress, and (10) 
attaining God. 

Along with namasmarana, Cakradhar also mentions murti- 
smarana, remembering the image (of the incarnated God), and 
vastu-smarana, remembering the vastu, or Reality. The relevant 
sutra reads as follows in Feldhaus’s translation: “Recollection of 
the form is recollection of the absolute. Recollection of the name is 
recollection of the absolute, and it is recollection of the name” 
(p. 216, No. 186). The term vastu has a very special connotation in 


22 VB. Kolte (ed.), Lilacaritra, 2nd ed., Bombay 1982; Purvardha No. 174. 
23 HN. Nene (ed.), Nityadinilila; Nagpur, n.d., pp. 26-29. 
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the writings of medieval mystics like Jnanadev, Tukaram, Ramdas, 
Kabir, Mira and others. By vastu they mean their experience of 
Reality (Tulpule 1983, pp. 403-11). Cakradhar’s saying on vastu 
appears originally in his Lilacaritra (uttarardh, No. 608) and then 
in his Sitrapatha (Acara-mdlika, 186). But, what he means exactly 
by the term vastu is unclear and therefore vastu-smarana as 
contrasted with na4ma-smarana is rather difficult to define. A 
possible meaning is “recollection of the mystical experience of 
Reality as obtained by oneself.” If the Nama and Vastu are one, 
namely Reality, then Cakradhar rightly says that remembering 
one is the same as remembering the other.”4 In any case it is the 
means to serve God who now lives for the followers of this sect in 
the form of his words: vacanaripa paramesvara. 


In the Cult of Caitanya 


Caitanya (A.D. 1486-1533), who can be called the crest wave of 
emotional mysticism, was given entirely to nama-samkirtana, or 
singing of the Divine Name. A Sanskrit scholar turned a devotee 
of Krsna, he not only devoted his life to Krsna-bhakti and 
preached it to his disciples, but also identified himself with Lord 
Krsna. Though he himself never claimed to be another Krsna, the 
burning faith which he induced among his followers that he was 
an incarnation of God is, according to Majumdar, ‘the most 
miraculous’ of the many miracles which he is supposed to have 
performed in his life (Majumdar, 1969). So far so good. But a 
problem arises when RadhA, the consort devotee of Lord Krsna, 
affears on the scene. This Radha-Krsna affair seems to be peculiar 
to north India. Almost all the Bengali works dealing with Krsna 
really depict his amour with Radha. It is interesting to note that 
Radha is not mentioned in the Bhagavata Purana. The earliest 
mention of Radha is in a Prakrit work entitled Gatha Sattasai (I, 
89) by Hala Satavahana (Sth c.). She became popular as Krsna’s 
dearest consort in Gokul and Braja only after Jaydeva’s Gita- 
Govinda (12th c.). Jaydev was from Bengal, and his amorous 


24 For a detailed discussion of the Mahanubhavic concept of the Divine Name, 
cf. V.B. Kolte, Mahanubhavanca Acaradharma; Malkapur, 1973; pp. 290-310. 
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verses depicting the love of Radha and Krsna percolated into the 
folk-poems in Bengali. What Caitanya did was to give this Radha- 
Krsna cult a philosophical background and elevate it to the realm 
of divine love. 

Caitanya is better known, however, for the spread of nama- 
samkirtana among the masses.*> He was himself initiated into the 
meditational way after receiving the ten-letter Gopala-mantra 
from Isvara Puri in Gaya. Caitanya must have practised it in 
meditational silence, but he asked his followers to sing the name of 
Lord Krsna in the following way: 


Hare Ram, Hare Ram, Ram, Ram, Hare Hare, 
Hare Krsna, Hare Krsna, Krsna, Krsna, Hare Hare. 


His own singing of the Divine Name went on endlessly, 
whether he was in Puri, or in Vrndavana, or on a pilgrimage. The 
Caitanya-Canitamrita (II, 13, pp. 268-272) describes graphically 
the nama-samkirtana he performed in Puri at the great car-festival 
of Lord Jagannatha.*® We also get a glimpse of it in a Sanskrit 
composition by Narahari, a poet who was a contemporary of 
Caitanya’s (Majumdar, 1969, p. 139). Caitanya used to get lost and 
go into a trance while performing a nama-sarhkirtana himself or 
attending one performed by others. Regarding Caitanya’s state 
during his last years, Kennedy writes: “As the years went on, 
Chaitanya became increasingly incapable of caring for himself. 
The extreme emotional demands made upon his nervous system 
for so many years could not but result in growing instability and 
disorder. No human organism could stand the strain put upon it 
by Chaitanya’s experiences. (It was) a state of nervous disorder 
characterised by stupor, trances and wild outbursts of frenzied 
delirium, showing only too clearly the approaching utter collapse 
of a mind and body strained to the breaking point” (Kennedy, 


25 Samkirtana is an emotional and unritualistic mode of musical worship. 
Rupa Gosvami defines it in his Bhakti-rasamrta-Sindhu (I. ii. 48) as ‘nama-lila- 
gunadinam uccair bhasa tu kirtanam, meaning, ‘kirtana is loud chanting of the 
name, /ila (sport), and qualities (of god)’. 

26 We are told that when Caitanya started on his pilgrimage to South India, he 
was continuously reciting thus: Krsna, Krsna, Krsna, Krsna. 
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1925, p. 50). It has to be noted that this is the view of a sympathetic 
and understanding scholar of Caitanya and his Movement, and 
cannot, therefore, be discarded easily. Of course, we cannot agree 
with him when he concludes his work by expressing his ‘feeling of 
precious waste’ on seeing such ‘tremendous powers of devotion in 
the heart of Chaitanya’ not being ‘dedicated to Christ’. This is a 
typically biased Christian view of Indian bhakti which no serious 
student of comparative religion will accept. Barring this invidious 
comparison between Indian and Christian mysticism, Kennedy's 
assessment of Caitanya and his movement seems to be correct. In 
any case, Caitanya’s attitude was non-sectarian, as can be seen 
from his famous utterance: 


“Radhe-Krsna, Rame-Visno, Site-Rama, Sive-Siva. 
Yasi sasi namo nityam, yosi sosi namostu te”. 


(Whosoever you may be, Radha-Krsna, or Rama-Visnu, 
or Sita-Rama, or Siva-Siva, I bow to you.) 


Caitanya’s teaching was really very simple. He advocated nama- 
samkirtanam, singing the Name. But his learned followers 
developed out of his sayings a whole philosophy of Bhakti which 
became known as Gaudiya Vaisnavism. If Caitanya himself turned 
from erudition to severity, his scholarly interpreters sent him back 
to the den of the pandits. He met the same fate at the hands of his 
exponents as did Cakradhar, the founder of the Mahanubhav sect, 
at the hands of his commentators. 


In Kabir and other Nirgunites 


In Kabir we find yoga, bhakti and Sufism coming together. Yoga is 
essentially technique, bhakti is essentially faith, and Sufism is 
Islamic mysticism based on a total abandonment to the will of an 
all-powerful and merciful God who is a completely Spiritual being 
with no sensible manifestation whatsoever. These three currents 
of religious thought agree on one point: the pre-eminence of 
interior experience over any other aspect of religious or 
philosophical knowledge. As Vaudeville observes, “for the yogi 
there is only experimental truth; he does not search for the truth 
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and the truth does not come to him: he realises it. ... The bhakta 
needs a visible form of a manifestation of the divinity in order to 
‘pin’ his devotion there; ...but it is his own religious experience 
which largely determines the conception and the image that he 
makes of his God. The Sufi acknowledges the Quranic revelation 
and the principles of Islamic orthodoxy—but he gets around this 
in his own way, by gnosis. He chooses the way of love and of 
intimate experience of God—the way by which he will come to a 
progressive illumination (Vaudeville, 1964, p. 196)”. 

These various currents explain the genesis of the way of Kabir. It 
is an original synthesis of yoga and bhakti with some elements drawn 
from the Sufi tradition. Together these form what Vaudeville calls 
his Interior Religion. Throughout Kabir’s writings the emphasis is 
on interiorization: man must withdraw into the innermost depths 
of his consciousness where God, the antaryamin, dwells. 


“They say that Hari dwells in the east, 
and that Allah resides in the west: 
Search in your heart, search in your heart; 
there is his dwelling and residence.” 
(Vaudeville, 1964, p. 196) 


This vision of God in the depths of the soul is a mystical 
experience which Kabir calls ‘paricaya’ and which is the ‘anubhati’ 
for Jnanadev. It is obtained by a monist nirguni like Kabir by the 
way of the Name, and the Name is Ram for him. But Kabir’s Ram 
is not the Rama of the Ramayana. For Kabir, the name R4m is a 
symbol of Reality, and its repetetive remembrance is the only way 
to liberation which Kabir knows. The name Ram has become a 
part and parcel of Kabir: 


When I speak it’s the Name; 
When I hear it’s Remembrance; 
eating and drinking are worship— 
The word is fixed in my mind forever. 
(Dvivedi, 1973, p. 160) 


There may be ‘Bhakti and Bhakti’ in Kabir, as Hess points out, 
and the differences between the ‘harsh, cutting Kabir’ and the 
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expansive, loving Kabir may be inexplicable biographically 
according to Dvivedi (Hess, p. 131). But whatever the nature of his 
bhakti, the Divine Name, which is Ram for him, is at its very core. 
Ram is the central ‘key-word’ for Kabir, as can be seen from the 
table of such key-words given by Hess (Hess, pp. 120-21). She has 
tried to delineate two personalities that emerge from the western 
and eastern collections of the poems of Kabir and show how a 
proponent of each might defend him as the authentic Kabir. But 
as she herself suggests, “they represent two streams of tradition 
wherein the real Kabir is diffused like milk and water, unextract- 
able except by some yet unknown swan of scholarship or mystical 
light” (Hess, p. 141). This may be so. Still, the fact remains that in 
both the traditions, the western and the eastern, the cardinal point 
or pivot on which Kabir’s whole ethos moves is the name of Ram. 
For him it is the be-all and end-all of life. It is interesting to note the 
ultimate identity of the teachings of Kabir and Tulsidas on this 
head, despite the fact that the former is a nirgunite given more to 
yoga than to bhakt, while the latter is a sagunite bhakta and nota 
yogi. This conflict between the saguna and the nirguna, or the 
Personal and the Impersonal, is resolved not by Kabir but by 
Tulsidas through the concept of the Divine Name. It is the Name, 
he says, that brings the two together. 

Nanak followed in the way of the Name, and the frequency of 
the terms Name and Word is quite high in the Sikhs’ Guru Granth. 
The key-words Mcleod identifies with Nanak correspond closely 
with the key-words which characterize Kabir, and there is insistence 
on the remembrance of the Name, nam-sumiran, in both. The 
‘nam’ in Sikhism signifies all that constitutes the nature and being 
of God, and the verb sumiran means ‘to hold in remembrance.’ 
Nanak asks us to turn in every moment to na4m-sumiran: cetana 
hai to cetale. He distinguishes between nam-simaran and nam- 
japan. The first means ‘holding the Name in remembrance’, while 
the second means repeating it. 

Dadu, Rajab, Sundardas and others followed in the line of 
Kabir. Dadu, like Kabir, was a weaver, and he has constructed a 
metaphor on the art of weaving after Kabir’s famous song on the 
Caddar. Mansur and Sheikh Muhammad, both Muslim saints, 
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also preach the way of the Name, with the only difference being 
that Mansur is given more to the ‘Anal Haq’, or “I am the god’ way 
than to meditation on the Name. But in his case the very phrase 
‘Anal Haq’ is the Divine Name to be meditated upon. It is these 
nirgunites who form what Vaudeville calls the Sant Mat. Rejecting 
the plurality of gods as also the Vaisnava doctrine of Divine 
incarnation, they appear as seekers of the Absolute, conceived as 
the One Godhead, the ultimate Reality, the symbol of which is the 
Name they meditate upon. The nirguna Name is the only means, 
according to the Sant Mat, to realise that which is nirguna and the 
way is the same for both, Hindus and Muslims: 


“(for both) there is but one Way shown by the Satguru. 
What matters if one calls ‘Ram’ or ‘Khuda”?2’ 


27 Kabir, Bijak, Sabda 10 (Eng. tr. by Vaudeville, vide The Sants, op. cit., p. 33). 


CHAPTER XV 


SOME LIVING TRADITIONS 


The Unknown and the Well known 


The tradition of nama-smarana, or meditation on the Divine 
Name, which has come down from the Upanisads, is still alive in 
different parts of India. Its source, however, is not in the 
Upanisads but in the teachings of medieval saints like Jnanadev 
and Tukaram, Kabir and Tulsi, Caitanya and Mira, Basava and 
Purandardas who are now fairly well known all over. But not all of 
those who are carrying on their tradition are known to the modern 
world. A few of them have received universal recognition as great 
mystics, e.g., Ramakrsna, Ramana Maharshi, R.D. Ranade and a 
few others. But still most of them remain hidden from the outside 
world. Who, for example, has heard the names of the Saints of 
Umadi and Gondavale except a few belonging to their folds? But it 
is the unknown ones like these who have made valuable contribu- 
tion to the concept and practice of the Divine Name. As 
Vivekananda has said in his Essay on Freedom, 


“The Greatest men in the world have passed away unknown. 
Silently they live and silently they pass away; 

and in time their thoughts find expression in Buddhas 
and Christs, and it is these latter that become known to us.” 


It is proposed in this chapter to introduce some of the well- 
known modern mystics and also a few hidden gems who have kept 
alive the tradition of medieval Indian mysticism. 


Ramakrisna (1836-86) 


Ramakrisna Paramahamsa, a devotee of the goddess Kali and one 
of the greatest mystics of modern India, practised different 
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kinds of worship characteristic of different religious cults. Yet, his 
insistence on the repetition of the Divine Name is a pronounced 
feature of his teachings. That he believed in the unity of different 
names is obvious from his utterances like “There is only one Ram 
and He has a thousand names. Truth is one; only it is called by 
different names. All people are seeking the same Truth” (M., pp. 
374-75), or “God is only one, and not two. Different people call 
him by different names: some as Allah, some as God, and others 
as Krsna, Siva and Brahman (as water is called by different names: 
Jala, pani, niru, wasser, acqua etc.”) (M., p. 204). Ramakrsna 
believed in the great power that lies in the seed of God’s name. “It 
destroys ignorance”, he said, “A seed is tender and the sprout soft; 
still it pierces the hard ground” (M., p. 145). As to his firm belief in 
the identity between God and his Name, the author of the ‘Gospel’, 
which is a life-account of Ramakrishna by his disciple Mahesh 
Gupta, known as M., has the following incident to narrate. During 
‘his last illness, Ramakrishna said to Dr. Madhusudana (Madhu- 
sudana is a name of god, literally meaning the killer of the demon, 
Madhu), who was treating him, “You are the Madhusudana of 
both this world and the next”. At this the Doctor proclaimed in all 
humility, “I only labour under the weight of my name.” But 
Ramakrishna, disagreeing with him, said, smiling, “Why, is the 
Name a trifling thing? God is not different from his Name.” And 
then he gave an illustration from the life of Lord Kssna. He said, 
“Satyabhama tried to balance Krsna with gold and precious 
stones, but could not doit. Then Rukmini put a tulsi-leaf, with the 
name of Krsna, on the scales. That balanced the Lord” (M., p. 335). 

It is very difficult to love God. So devotees used to ask 
Ramakrsna: “How can we develop love for God?” Then he would 
answer: “Repeat his Name, and sins will disappear. Thus you will 
destroy lust, anger, the desire for creature comforts and so on.” But 
the devotees would persist further and ask him: “Howcan we take 
delight in God’s name?” His answer would be: “Pray to God witha 
yearning heart that you may take delight in his Name. He will 
certainly fulfil your heart’s desire.” Then he would sing the 
song: 
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“Even for thy holy name, 
I have no taste, O Mother!! 


and say to the devotees: “A typhoid patient has no chance of 
recovery if he loses all taste for food; but his life need not be 
despaired of if he enjoys food even a little. That is why one should 
cultivate a taste for God’s name” (M., pp. 137-38). As with 
Jnanadev so with Ramakrishna, remembrance of the Divine 
Name at the time of one’s death was very crucial. According to 
Jnanadev, at the time of death, especially, the devotee is the special 
recipient of particular grace from God. To the doubt as to how the 
devotee may remember God at the time of death when his senses 
have been confused and when all the signs of death have made 
their presence felt both internally and externally, how he should 
have heart at all to meditate on God by means of Om, Jnanadev’s 
answer is that if the devotee has served God constantly during his 
life-time, He becomes his servant at the time of his death. Says his 
Krsna to Arjuna: “When such an ardent devotee is approaching 
the time of death, if he remembers me, and if I do not come to 
succour him, of what use is his life-long meditation? Therefore, 
doubt not, o Arjuna. At the very moment that the devotee remembers 
me, I am before him. I cannot bear the burden of his love towards 
me. I am his debtor, and he is my creditor; and for discharging my 
debt, I serve him personally at the time of his death. For fear that 
bodily suffering may kill his consciousness, I protect him under 
the wings of Self-illumination” (Jfa. 8.120-133).2 The same 
thoughts are expressed by Ramakrishna, but in an admonishing 
manner. Addressing his devotees, he warns them: “In the hour of 
death you will think only of worldly things—of family, executing 
the will, and so forth. The thought of God will not come to your 
mind. The way to remember God in the hour of death is to practise 
now the repetition of His name and chant His glories. If one keeps 


'In a similar strain, Namadev says: 
Why does my mind not take to your Name, O KeSava, 
the Name which is sweeter than nectar? 
(Namadev Gatha, No. 1457) 


2 Eng. tr. by R.D. Ranade in his MM, op. cit., p. 133. 
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up this practice, then in the hour of death one will repeat the name 
of God. When the cat pounces upon the bird, the bird only 
squawks and does not say ‘Ram Ram, Hare Krsna’. So it is good to 
prepare for death. One should constantly think of God and chant 
His name in solitude during the last years of one’s life” (M., pp. 
252-53). 


Ranade and his Spiritual Heritage 


The spiritual school of Ranade (1886-1957), a modern mystic and 
philosopher of India, had its origin in the Nath sect. The 
immediate history of his spiritual lineage, however, begins from 
the Saint of Nimbargi (AD. 1789-1885). A cloth-dyer turned a 
shepherd as the latter profession was more conducive to spiritual 
life, he was initiated into the way of bhakti by one Muppinamuni 
at Siddhagiri, near Kolhapur, and reminded of his meditational 
duty six years later. Accordingly, the Saint of Nimbargi spent the 
next 36 years of his life in intense penance and the last 28 years in 
preaching his way of devotion to seekers after spiritual life. He 
died at the age of 95; his shrine stands at Inchgeri in the 
Bijapur district. 

The Saint of Nimbargi was not an author himself. But his 
sayings have been collected together under the title ‘Bodhasudhe’, 
which means in Kannada “The Nectar of Illumination. The 
sayings are mainly ethical, but are directed towards God- 
realisation by the way of the Name. While defining satsanga in 
different ways he has defined it also as the remembrance of the 
Name imparted by the guru (No. 52). It should be remembered 
mentally, he says, while one is engaged in physical work (No. 49). 
Relinquishing forgetfulness, one should live in constant wakeful 


3 For a more complete account of the life and teachings of the Saint of 
Nimbargi, see V.H. Date, R.D. Ranade and his Spiritual Lineage; Bombay 1982; 
pp. 15-31. 

4 Translated into English under the same title by Suresh Gajendragadkar and 
Suchitra Bhagwat: Poona 1975. The Source-book of Bodhasudhe is Maharajaravara 
Vacane (Sayings of the Maharaj), reprinted along with its Marathi translation by 
Padma Kulkarni; Sholapur, 1989. 
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awareness of the Name (No. 51). Meditation on the Name has to be 
practised day and night, in opposition to the inherent tendency of 
the body to resist it and of the mind to indulge in the vagaries of 
imagination (Nos. 54, 55). But it should be practised secretly and 
not openly (as that would invite unnecessary criticism and also 
add to one’s ego) (No. 20). In one of the twelve poems attributed to 
him the Saint of Nimbargi has praised The Divine Name as the 
only saviour (p. 82, No. 2). 

The teachings of the Saint of Nimbargi contain in a nutshell 
what his disciple, the Saint of Umadi (A.D. 1843-1914), explained at 
length in his letters to his disciples. He too was not an author; but 
he was well versed in Marathi devotional literature, especially the 
Jnanesvari and the Dasabodh, which he used to explain to his 
audience every day. The month of Sravana (July-August) is 
traditionally supposed to be a holy month; the Saint of Umadi 
used to devote it to cumulative meditation at the monastery in 
Inchgeri. Date writes in detail about this discipline and brings out 
clearly its intellectual, ethical and spiritual aspects (Date 1982, pp. 
41-48). The letters written by the Saint of Umadi to his disciples, 
originally published in Marathi, have been summarised by Date.° 
They harp upon the jfana-m4rga, which was for him the bhakti- 
marga, bhakti by the way of the Name. His teachings can be 
condensed in the cryptic saying of Ekanath that consciousness of 
the Name is Brahman, whereas forgetfulness of the Name is 
illusion.® 

The two most prominent disciples of the Saint of Umadi were 
(1) The Saint of Inchgeri (A.D. 1857-1933), a village in the Bijapur 
district, and (2) R.D. Ranade (AD. 1886-1957). The first was a 
village writer, having received only primary education, while the 
other was a philosopher of international fame. One wrote nothing 
except a few letters to his disciples, while the other was the author 
of a number of scholarly works. Yet both were equally enthusiastic 


> Bhausaheb Maharajanci Patré; Nimbal 1960. Also summarised in the 
Sadhakabodha by G.V. Tulpule and N.D. Haridas; Kolhapur, 1961. 

6 ‘Athava to Brahma; nathava to bhavabhrama’ (vide Ekanath Gatha; op. cit., 
No. 2329). 
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about and devoted to the Divine Name imparted to them by their 
guru. The teachings of the Saint of Inchgeri as gathered from his 
‘Reminiscences’ can be summed up as follows.’ 

“The Name imparted by a great saint who can enable others to 
realize God is alone fit to be meditated upon, and not any other 
name or even the same name if it happens to be chosen at random 
by the devotee himself. For the Name imparted by the Guru is 
impregnated with the power of the Lord, and hence capable of 
showing us the face of the Lord. The Name should be meditated 
upon along with the incoming and the outgoing breaths, that is 
mentally, throughout day and night. This is the ‘Nihsabda 
Sadhana’, that is, meditation without making any articulate sound 
with the tongue. And this too must be done regularly, daily, and 
with faith, determination, love and regard throughout one’s life, 
without caring for what others might say or think, or for their 
appreciation or censure, or again without being daunted by diffi- 
culties and obstacles on the way. Meditation should not be 
motivated by any worldly desire. It should be done in the spirit in 
which a blind man prepares a rope out of jute. The blind man is 
not aware of how much jute is given to him for making a rope, or of 
whether the length of the rope he has already made is still there or 
has been cut off and removed by someone. Even so should one 
meditate upon God, without caring to know how many years he 
has to live and meditate or what has been the effect of his medita- 
tion upto a particular time. One must meditate and meditate untile 
the mind ceases to entertain any desire.” 

Ranade was the last of these Romans.’ A philosopher by profes- 
sion, he was a mystic par excellence at heart and devoted his whole 
life to the cause of the Divine Name. His writings on this subject 
are scattered in all his works and it is rather difficult to bring them 


1 (Ed.) G.V. Tulpule. Amburav Maharajanchya Athavani; Athani, 1950. 

8 For the life of Ranade, see S.G. Tulpule, Gurudeva Ranade: Caritra ani 
Tattvajfiana (in Marathi); 2nd ed: Poona 1965; S.R. Sharma, Ranade: A Modern 
Mystic; Poona 1961. For Ranade’s philosophyof mysticism, see G.V. Tulpule, 
Gurudev Ranade: Saksatkaracé Tattavajfana va Sopana (in Marathi), Nagpur 
1979. 
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together.’ Moreover, instead of treating the subject directly, 
Ranade prefers to speak through the words of a Kabir or a Tukaram 
or a Purandaradas. That makes it all the more difficult to discern 
his own views. Yet reading between the lines makes it possible to 
gather his own convictions. These can be summed up as follows: 

1. As Kabir says, the Name of God is the oil in which the wick 
of the Self is to be drenched, and then ignited by the fire of God. 
Thus, the Name, the Self and God are united. 

2. The Name is the schematiser between the saguna and 
nirguna aspects of God. It interprets the one to the other and thus 
resolves the conflict between them. 

3. The Name is the symbol of ultimate reality working on the 
principle of sphota, or explosion. 

4. It is only the Name received from the spiritual teacher who 
has reached the heights of spiritual realisation that can be of any 
avail. The real Name is the name which fructifies, the sabija, or the 
viable name. It is entirely sui generis, unique, and in a different 
category altogether from any other name. 

5. It is not simply a mechanical uttering of the Name of God 
that will lead to illumination. There must be bh4va, feeling, 
accompanying the utterance of the Name. So, insistence should be 
made on the quality of the heart rather than on utterance by 
the tongue. 

6. The Name has to be repeated secretly, devoutly and silently 
within the innermost recesses of the heart, and without any consi- 
deration of time. It is the internal meditation and not the oral 
repetition of the Name that leads to the vision of God. 

7. Namasmarana has to be practised lifelong, continuously, 
without a break, and with devotion according to Patanjali’s yoga- 
sitra (1.14). 

8. Things like concentration of the vision on the tip of the nose, 
or specific postures, do not count. What really matters is bhava, or 


° Cf. R.D. Ranade, MM., op. cit., Preface, pp. 14-16; Pathway to God in Hindi 
Lit., Sangli 1954, pp. 144-168; Pathway to God in Kannada Lit., Bombay 1960, pp. 
168-212. The Conception of Spiritual Life in M. Gandhi and Hindi Saints; 
Ahmedabad 1956, pp. 61-67, 141-170. 
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loving devotion to God. Similarly, it is the quality and not the 
quantity of meditation that leads to God-realisation. 

9. The Name transcends all racial, religious or linguistic 
barriers and can unite the whole world. 

10. The Name is a symbol of the Divine, carrying spiritual 
energy and, therefore, the process of nama-smarana is the process 
of constant identification with the Divine. 

These are some of the vital conclusions of Ranade’s thinking 
which can be called his Philosophy of Mysticism. As Radhakrishnan 
says, “Ranade thought, not merely with his intellect, but with his 
whole life,” which was dedicated to bhakti by the way of the Name 
(Sharma 1961], p. vii). His last breath was exhaled along with the 
Name which was imparted to him by his guru, the Saint of Umadi, 
in 1901 and which he is said to have remembered at every moment 
in his life. The teachings of his school can be summed up in one 
cryptic sentence of its founder guru, the Saint of Nimbargi, which 
says (in Kannada); “Kannu muccu, kivi muccu, bai muccu; 
summa namasmarani madu” (Close your eyes, close your ears, 
silence the tongue, and just remember the Name). 


Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) 


Ramana Maharsi is one of the luminaries of the modern mystical 
world. His was the way of knowledge, the jiana-m4arga. To seek the 
Self intellectually, through vicara as he used to say, was the essence 
of his teaching. Yet he believed in the efficacy of the Divine Name, 
though it is not certain whether he practised its remembrance as a 
means of God-realisation. That he believed in it is clear from some 
of his utterances. For example, when asked about the merit of the 
names given to God he said, “(just as) a name is given to you and 
you answer to that name, because you have identified yourself 
with the name, similarly God’s name is effective. Repetition of the 
name is remembrance of what it signifies. Hence its merit” (Talks, 
pp. 507-08). This brings to mind a similar utterance of Jnanadev 
while he is trying to explain the working of the Divine Name (Jnia. 
17.345-399). It has to be said, however, that even Ramana’s appre- 
ciation of the way of the Divine Name has its own Vedantic turn 
(p. 77). According to him, of all the japas, “koham”, “who am I?”, 
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is the best. His interpretation of the devotional songs of 
Namdeyv, for example, is peculiarly monistic: “The all-pervading 
nature of the Name can only be understood when one recognises 
his own ‘I’. Learn to know who the 'T in you is. After finding the 
source of that ‘I’, merge your individuality in that Oneness. It is 
that Name that permeates the three worlds” (pp. 411-12, 416-17). 
Now this is really too much for the simple, devotional utterances 
of Namdev. He himself would never have dreamt of such a highly 
philosophical construction on his own plain, artless poems. 
Ramana’s explanation of the ajapajapa, or effortless, reflexive 
repetition of the Name, is, however, very accurate. According to 
him, “the utterance and then remembrance and later meditation 
are the successive stages finally ending in involuntary and eternal 
Japa. The japakarta [meditator] of that kind is the Self” (p. 77). This 
kind of japa is done for itself and not with any purpose, he says. 
“Why japa, its phalasruti, etc?” he asks. “Who is it that makes the 
Japa? Who gets the fruits thereof? Can they not look to the Self?” 
Questions like these and others are asked in the typically monistic 
manner and remind one of Ramdas, a staunch devotee of the Ram- 
nam, who has rationalised the meditational way in like manner in 
his Dasabodh (14.8.24-49). The purpose of japa, according to 
Ramana, the Saint of Arunacalam, was to cling to one thought to 
the exclusion of all others so that that thought should lead to dhyana 
and end in Self-realisation (p. 385). Such thoughts about japa and 
dhyana are scattered throughout Ramana Maharshi’s ‘Talks’, but 
the concept of the Divine Name comes in only occasionally—and 
that too only on sufferance. Not that Ramana is opposed to it; no, 
not in the least. But he is not enthusiastic about it either. He has no 
objection whatsoever to meditating on the. Name; but his clear 
emphasis is on getting the correct answer to the eternal question: 
“Who am I?” And it is, of course, “I am the Self, the Brahman.” 
Only, he arrives at it intellectually and not intuitively. Mahadevan 
succinctly summarises the synthesis of monistic Vedanta and yoga 
attempted by Ramana as follows: “The best discipline is the 
inquiry: “Who am I?” This is the greatest japa. This is the true 
pranayama (control of breath). The thought, ‘I am not the body’ 
(naham’) is exhalation (recaka)’, the inquiry, “Who am I? 
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(koham’) is inhalation (puraka); and the realisation, ‘I am He’ 
(soham) is retention of breath (Kumbhaka’)” (Talks, p.v.). 

The Name is connected with sound, and here too Ramana has 
an unusual opinion. He certifies that ‘nada upasanda’ (meditation 
on sound) is good, but that “it is better if associated with vicara” 
(investigation) (p. 131). Here it is unclear whether he is referring to 
the anahata nada, the unstruck sound, that a mystic experiences, 
or the sound generated by bodily functions like respiration of air 
and circulation of blood as he suggests elsewhere (p. 215). This 
latter view resembles the explanation of the anahata nada given by 
the Brhadaranyaka and Maitri Upanisads which say that it is a 
result of the processes of digestion and assimilation of food (Brh. 
5.9.1; Mai. 2.6). Ranade has already shown the erroneousness of 
these Upanisadic views (Ranade, 1926, pp. 251-52). 


Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) 


M.K. Gandhi, the politician-saint of modern India, took to repeat- 
ing the name of Rama from his early years. He was afraid of ghosts 
in his childhood and a nurse told him to repeat Ramandam; that 
was the beginning of his spiritual life. “What I learnt in my 
childhood has become a huge thing in my mental firmament” 
(‘Hariyan’ 5.12.36). Similarly, during his father’s illness in the year 
1885, one Ladha Maharaj used to visit the house and recite the 
Tulsi-Ramayana to him. Gandhi was present during these 
recitations and was moved by the glorification of the Ramanam 
therein. “To think of god as ‘God’ does not fire me as the name 
Rama does” (Collected Works, 48.127). Gandhi feels grateful to 
Tulsidas, who “gave to an aching world the all-healing mantra of 
Ramanam” (Haran, 24.8.34). Gandhi’s conception about Rama 
is the same as that of Ramadas. “My Rama, “he says, “is not the 
historical Rama, the son of DaSaratha, the King of Ayodhya. He is 
the eternal, the unborn,-the one without a second. Him alone I 
worship” (Hartjan 28.4.46). Gandhi makes a similar distinction 
between the historical Jesus and the eternal Jesus. “I do not 
experience spiritual consciousness in my life through that Jesus 
(the historical Jesus). But if by Jesus you mean the etenral Jesus, if 
by Jesus you understand the religion of universal love that dwells 
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in the heart, then that Jesus lives in my heart—to the same extent 
that Krsna lives, that Rama lives” (Desai, p. 135). Naturally, the 
answer to the question posed by Chatterjee—Does Gandhi mean 
that the eternal Jesus is the eternal Krsna or the eternal Rama?—is 
‘yes’ (M. Chatterjee, p. 110). 

But as Chatterji herself says, there is another dimension to 
Gandhi's interpretation of Ramanam. “Hanuman tore open his 
heart and showed that there was nothing there but Ramanam. I 
have none of the power of Hanuman to tear open my heart, but .. .I 
assure you, you will find nothing there but love for Rama whom I 
see face to face in the starving millions of India” (Young India’ 
24.3.27). This explains his idea about the Rama-rajya, the kingdom 
of righteousness. It was based on his concept of Prayer, which was 
for him a means of self-purification. He likened the role of prayer 
in the cleansing of the mind to that of the bucket and the broom in 
the cleaning up of our physical surroundings (Quoted by Chatterjee, 
p. 110). Prayer arises from the hunger of the soul, he said. At the 
same time propitiation and supplication had no dominant place 
in his concept of a prayer. For himself he had adopted a mantric 
prayer, the Ramanam, which was his spiritual forte. He, therefore, 
does not distinguish between meditation and prayer. In fact, he 
speaks of meditation, prayer and worship interchangeably. 
Similarly, he believed in congregational prayer reduced to its 
simplest form, namely the Ramadhin, “the epitome of democratic 
prayer’. As for himself, he had a bold statement to make: “With my 
hand on my breast I can say that not a minute in my life am I 
forgetful of God” (‘Young India, 2.65). But with all this, one has to 
agree with Chatterjee that Gandhi was a stranger to the passionate 
ecstasies Of the ifiner life (Chatterjee, p. 110). As both Romain 
Rolland and Tagore had the impression, with all his prayer and 
self-discipline, he missed an element in the life of worship, the 
element of bliss Gandhi left a tradition behind him, the tradition 
of prayer. But how strong or feeble it is, is difficult to say. 


Gulabrao Maharaj (A.D. 1881-1915) 


Gulabrao is another exponent of the way of Bhakti. He was born 
blind; but his spiritual eye was opened by Jnanadev, whom he 
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accepted as his guru. Gulabrao has many works to his credit. In 
one of them he claims that all the eight aspects of yoga—namely 
yama, niyama, asana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi—are covered by one single Name.!° When engrossed 
in meditation on the Name, one experiences loss of sensory 
consciousness, which is yama, according to him. The purity, joy 
and mercy experienced is niyama. Physical stillness is 4sana. 
Choking of the throat and the resultant cessation of breath is 
pranayama. Control of the mind that is attained is pratyahara. 
Concentration is dharana. Manifestation of God is dhyana. And, 
finally, unconsciousness of everything else but the Name is samadhi. 
The poet further says that this is no metaphor, nor a stance, but a 
direct experience which can be had only through intense medita- 
tion on the Name. All that we can say about this yogic considera- 
tion of the Divine Name is that it seems to be born out of the saint’s 
zeal for the way of the Name. A similar attempt has been made by 
another enthusiast, according to whom meditation on the Name 
of God sums up within it eight other kinds of devotion: Sravana, 
Kirtana, Padasevana (service), Arcana (worship), Vandana 
(salutation), Dasya, (the same as padasevana), Sakhya (friendship 
with God), and Atmanivedana (surrendering to God) (Date 1975, 
p. 25). This seems to be too wide a definition of the Name, the 
smarana, or remembering, of which forms a distinct part of the 
nine-fold division of Bhakti. 


The Saint of Gondavle (1845-1913) 


The Saint of Gondavle is yet another great name in the tradition of 
Bhakti.'! He was initiated into the way of the Name by one Tukai 
and spent his whole life in Gondavle, a village in the Satara district 
of Maharashtra. He was not an author; but he used to give talks to 
audiences who gathered at Gondavle on special occasions. Some 
of his disciples made a few notes of his talks which were later 


10N P. Pandit, (Ed.) Shri Gulabrao: Abhanganci Garha, 2nd ed., Poona 1939, 
p. 10, No. 46. 

!! For a life of the Saint, see K.V. Belsare, Shri Gondavalekar Maharaj: Caritra 
(in Marathi), Poona, 1957; also by the same author, The Saint of Gondavali, 
Poona 1964. 
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edited and published in book form, arranged in ‘a talk a day’ 
manner. These talks, or pravacanas, about 365 in all, speak about 
nothing else than the Divine Name. Together they can form an 
excellent work on Smarana bhakti. Being born and bred in a 
village, the Saint of Gondavle was not a learned person, though he 
shows sharp intellect when he discusses the different aspects of the 
Divine Name. He used to impart the same thirteen-letter nama- 
mantra, Sri Rama, jaya Rama, jaya jaya Rama, to everyone. All 
were expected to practise its Japa, or loud repetition, counting it by 
means of a rosary. The concept of internal meditation does not 
seem to be common in his tradition, although of course it is not 
forbidden. He treated oral repetition of the Name, even without 
proper remembrance, as a satkarma, or good deed, because the 
Name, according to him, is self-existent and does not require 
effortful smarana. Its mere repetition works. Some of his teachings 
about the way of the Name can be summarised as follows (Pravacané, 
1985). 

1. The Name is the seal of the Master. It represents Him. 

2. Who contemplates whom? It is the Atman who contemplates 
the Atman. 

3. The Name should be remembered for the Name’s sake, and 
for no other purpose. That is niskama karmayoga, desireless 
action. 

4. Is there a machine for obtaining God? Yes, saints have 
invented one. It is Ramanam. It is available to every one. It never 
stops, never rusts, and suffers no wear and tear. 

5. To be conscious of the Name constantly is real Consciousness. 

6. The Name, God and Saints are always together. 

7. The Name is the only support and refuge in the worldly 
life. 

8. The Name acts like dried ginger which reduces the extra fat 
in the body and makes up for deficiencies. In like manner, the 
Name removes faults and adds merit. 

9. God and his Name are the obverse and reverse sides respec- 
tively of one and the same Divine Being. 

10. How should one remember the Name? How should one eat 
a candy? The answer is, anyway. 
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11. Loving devotion for the Name lies in the Name itself, as 
there is butter in butter-milk. We do not experience it because we 
do not meditate on it. 

12. What laws of nature are to the physical world, what virtue is 
to the moral.life, the Divine Name is to the realm of spirit. It is the 
Om of the Upanisads and the Ramanam of the saints.!? 


Swami Ramdas (1884-1963) 


Swami Ramdas of Kanhangad (Dist. Manglore) is yet another 
modern saint who praises the Divine Name in the highest of terms. 
He has written a great deal about the Rama-nama, but most of it is 
repetitive and merely eulogistic. The Name, according to him, is 
“an unfailing key that unlocks the gates of the heart, permitting an 
out-flow of immortal love, wisdom and power.” Passages like this, 
or the following one from the same source seem to be abstruse 
thinking about the Name in which no point is made: 

“There is no word in the human tongue which wields such a 
marvellous power, that mysteriously works for absolute good, as 
the Name which stands for God. The Name of the Lord is the very 
expression of God as a mystical sound. To attune the mind to the 
sweet melody of the Name is to harmonise your life with the Life 
Eternal. The music of the Name brings about the union of the 
individual soul with the universal Soul. When the soul loses itself 
in the thrills generated by the Name, it attains a state of ineffable 
ecstasy in which all forms and lives are seen as the manifestation 
of the one supreme essence of Truth. The Name expands the narrow 
vision of the individual into a vision of infinite value and 
grandeur.” 

But sometimes Swami Ramdas makes a good point. To the 
question, for example, “while chanting the Name is it necessary to 
fix the mind on the form of the Ista Devata?” he answers: “Ista 
Devata is the Name itself. Forms escape from your mind. You can 
have the Name atall times.” Still, he seems to confuse the physical 


12 This last extract is from a discourse the Saint of Gondavle had with a pandit, 
called Valvankar, from Pandharpur. It summarises in a nutshell the deep 
metaphysical foundations of the Divine Name. (Cf. K.V. Belsare, The Saint of 
Gondavii: op. cit., pp. 174-175). 
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sound produced by chanting the Name with the unstruck, or 
anahata, sound experienced as a result of silent meditation on the 
Name (Swami Ramdas, 1975, pp. 106-07). 


Aurobindo (1872-1950) 


Aurobindo is mentioned last not because he is in any way a lesser 
saint or mystic than others, but because the Divine Name and its 
repetitive remembrance do not seem to occupy a very high place in 
his scheme of the Integral yoga. That Aurobindo is not against 
Bhakti is clear from his letters written to different aspirants: 
eg. 


“T have never put any ban on bhakti. Also I am not conscious of 
having banned meditation either at any time. I have stressed 
both bhakti and knowledge in my yoga as well as works, even if 
I have not given any of them an exclusive importance like 
Shankara or Chaitanya” (p. 504). 


“It is a misunderstanding to suppose that I am against bhakti or 
against emotional bhakti—which comes to the same thing, 
since without emotion there can be no bhakti. It is rather the 
fact that in my writings on yoga I have given bhakti the highest 
place. All that I have said at any time which could account for 
this misunderstanding was against an unpurified emotionalism 
which leads to want of balance, agitated or disharmonious 
expression, or even contrary reactions and, at its extreme, nervous 
disorder.” (pp. 752-753). 


Aurobindo defines Bhakti as not an experience, but a state 
of the heart and soul, and prefers inner devotion to external 
worship. 


“There can be no such thing as a mechanical and artificial 
devotion—there is either devotion or there is not. Devotion may 
be intense or not intense, ...but mechanical or artificial 
devotion is a contradiction in terms” (p. 757). 


13 All quotations which follow are from Sri Aurobindo’s “On Yoga”, Tome I, 
Pondicherry 1958. 
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Aurobindo also agrees that the object of meditation should be 
the Brahman. To a question from an aspirant he answers: 


“If you ask me for an absolute answer, then I must say that 
Brahman is always the best object for meditation or contempla- 
tion and the idea on which the mind should fix is that of God in 
all, all in God and all as God” (p. 696). 


But when it comes to the subject of concentration, Aurobindo 
has something different to say. His thesis of ‘Effort from below and 
Grace from above’ is well known. The way of concentration he 
preaches is also such as would fit into this theory. 


“Instead of concentrating on an object, you concentrate in the 
head in a will, a call for the descent of the peace above, or an 
opening of the unseen lid and an ascent of the consciousness 
above. In the heart centre one concentrates in an aspiration, for 
an opening, for the presence of the living image of the Divine 
there or whatever else is the object” (p. 698). 


These passages make it clear that though Aurobindo is not 
against Bhakti, his way is the way of knowledge, or at the most, a 
synthesis of bhakti and knowledge. It is in a way what Ranade 
calls ‘ideological meditation’, with the addition of prayer for 
Divine grace. In his system of Integral yoga, Aurobindo brings in 
the Name and its repetitive remembrance only occasionally. 
Statements like, “There may be japa of a name, but, if so, the name 
must repeat itself there in the heart centre” (p. 698), or, “Namajapa 
has a great power in it” (p. 718), appear like oases in his otherwise 
purely intellectual writings. To a particular seeker he did not 
encourage ‘the name with the breathing’ because ‘that seemed like 
pranayama’ (p. 718). His concept about a mantra like the Gayatri 
also seems to be traditional. It is a mantra, he says, for bringing the 
light of Truth into all the planes of the being, it is a mantra of 
Knowledge (p. 719). But there is one most important statement 
which Aurobindo has made about repetitive utterance of mantras. 
It sounds like the concept of ajapajapa: “When one repeats a 
mantra regularly, very often it begins to repeat itself within, which 
means that it is taken up by the inner being. In that way it is more 
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effective.” (p. 719) He also says that “the name of the Divine is 
usually called in for protection, for adoration, for increase of 
bhakti, for the opening up of the inner consciousness, for the 
realisation of the Divine in that aspect” (p. 718). But with all this 
glorification of the Divine Name Aurobindo has to declare that 
“in this (i.e., integrated) yoga there is no fixed mantra, although 
sadhakas can use one if they find it helpful or so long as they find it 
helpful. The stress is rather on an aspiration in the consciousness 
and a concentration of the mind, heart, will, all the being. Om, if 
rightly used (not mechanically), might very well help the opening 
upwards and outwards (cosmic consciousness) as well as the 
descent.” (p. 718) This seems like a concession given to the Name 
and its way in the whole system of Integral Yoga and nothing 
more. 


J. Krishnamurti (1895-1986) 


J. Krishnamurti is not prepared even to give a concession. The 
Name and its remembrance have no position whatsoever in his 
way of meditation. As Coleman quotes him in his ‘The Quiet 
Mind’, Krishnamurti says that to go on repeating a word, which is 
what the Name is, “is sheer nonsense. It is a form of self-hypnosis. 
By repeating ‘Amen’, or ‘Om’, or ‘Coca-cola’ indefinitely you 
obviously have a certain experience because by repetition the 
mind becomes quiet. (But) meditation is not constant repeti- 
tion. ... This is a most stupid, ugly thing which any schoolboy can 
do because he is forced to” (Coleman, p. 114). This tirade against 
the way of the Name by a great modern mystic like Krishnamurti 
only reminds us of the utterances of Vijay, a fictitious character in 
Aldous Huxley’s novel. Says Vijay: “It (i.e., repeating the Name or 
a mantra) gets you somewhere not because of what the words 
mean or suggest, but simply because they are being repeated. You 
could repeat Hey Diddle Diddle and it would work just as well as 
Om or Kyrie Eleison or La ila illallah” (A. Huxley, 1976, p. 210), 
But Huxley’s Vijay is an imaginary character. Not so with 
Krishnamurti. He speaks out of his own experience, and may be 
the first one to speak against the way of the Name. 
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Concluding Remarks 


But one Krishnamurti cannot defeat an army of stalwarts like the 
authors of the Upanisads, Jnanadev, Namdev, Allam Prabhu, 
Tukaram, Ramdas, Basava, Caitanya, Kabir, Tulsi, Purandaradas, 
Ramakrishna, Ranade, the Saint of Gondavale and a host of 
others all of whom followed the Way of the Name and attained the 
state of pure Bliss. It is this beatific experience of these mystics 
which is the surest testimony of their God-realisation. They 
attained it by repeatedly remembering the Divine Name that is at 
the very core of Bhakti. These mystics, both past and present, are 
joined by their compeers in Christianity and Islam in the glorifica- 
tion of the Name. They all have the same message to give: Remember 
the Name. As Fr. De Smet says while discussing Gita-Gospel 
Convergencies, “those who believe that the divine Spirit enlightens 
every human being according to time and place, will accept that 
similar great achievements (and messages) in religious thought 
may appear in different times and places” (1989, p. 19). We can no 
better conclude than by inviting the attention of the reader to 
Ramadas’s glorification of the Smarana-bhakt, which is glorifica- 
tion of the Divine Name: (Eng. tr. by R.D. Ranade, M.M., p. 399). 


“We should always meditate on God”, says Ramadas, “and 
utter His Name; for satisfaction lies in the uttering of God’s 
Name. We should never forget to meditate in the morning, at 
mid-day, and in the evening, and should at all times give our- 
selves to the uttering of God’s Name. We should never forget 
God’s Name, whether we may be merged in happiness or in 
sorrow, in dejection or in anxiety. At the time of joy and at the 
time of calamity. .., at the time of rest and at the time of sleep, 
we should always utter the Name of God. Whenever difficulties 
overtake us, whenever we are down with the worries of life, we 
should meditate on the Name of God. While walking or talking 
or doing our business, while eating or enjoying, we should 
never forget the Name of God. During prosperity and adversity, 
in days of power and greatness, at all times, we should never 
forget the Name of God. If prosperity succeeds adversity, or if 
adversity comes after prosperity, at all difficult times, we should 
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not leave the Name of God. By the Name of God are all our 
difficulties dispelled, and all our calamities swept away. The 
demons and goblins, the spirits and ghosts, have no power 
before a devout meditation on God’s Name. Poisons have no 
effect, nor are any magical practices of any utility, before the 
Name of God. The Name of God takes us to an excellent state 
after death. In childhood or in youth, in old age or at the time of 
death, we should always remember God.... The great sage 
Valmiki was liberated even though he uttered the Name of God 
contrariwise, and he was able to predict the lifework of 
Ramachandra. By meditation on God’s Name, Prahlada was 
saved and was rescued from all calamities. The outcast Ajamila 
was made holy by the Name of God. Innumerable devotees 
have crossed the ocean of life by the power of the Name. Sinful 
men have become holy. There are a thousand and one names of 
God. It matters not which name we utter. If we only utter it 
regularly and continuously, Death shall have no power over us. 
If a man does nothing but only utter the Name of God, God is 
satisfied and protects his devotee. Holy indeed is the body 
which is given to the utterance of God’s Name. By the power of 
the Name, mountains of sins are destroyed. The power of the 
Name is ineffable, while numerous persons have been saved 
by the power of the Name. The great god Siva himself has been 
relieved from the torments of poison by the power of the Name. 
There is no distinction of caste in the utterance of God’s Name. 
Small men as well as great men, the dull as well as the intelligent, 
have been saved by the power of the Name. Finally, we must 
take care that while we utter the name of God, God’s form is 
also present before us”. 

(Dasabodh, 4.3.) 
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